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Pecuniary claims against Mexico for losses inflicted on Ameri- 
can citizens were a matter of increasing diplomatic pressure 
during the last two years of President Jackson’s administration ; 
and, in February, 1837, the president asked authority to use the 
army and navy in compelling a settlement. But Congress hesi- 
tated to resort at once to such radical means; and the claims, 
constantly augmenting, continued to be an irritating subject of 
negotiation until the beginning of the Mexican War. The prin- 
cipal relations between the two countries during the period con- 
sidered in this paper, however, were those which grew out of 
the Texas revolution. 

While there is no evidence that the Anglo-American colonists 
settled Texas with the intention of tearing it from Mexico and 
annexing it to the United States, they formed by their immigra- 
tion no real ties with Mexico and broke none with the United 
States. A perennial state of revolution compelled the govern- 
ment to leave them largely to their own devices in local affairs, 
and an unwise suspension of the tariff in their favor encouraged 
trade with the United States instead of with Mexico. Vessels 
rarely sailed between Texan and Mexican ports, though both 
had regular connections with New Orleans. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Texans turned to the people of the United 
States for aid at the beginning of their contest with Mexico. 

On October 4, two days after the outbreak of war, Stephen 
F. Austin wrote the committees of safety of Nacogdoches and 
San Augustine, near the Louisiana frontier, that the Texans 
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needed arms and ammunition, and asked if guns could not be 
obtained east of the Sabine.t The next day General Houston, 
writing at San Augustine, appealed for volunteers in a letter 
which he probably intended for publication in the papers of the 
United States. ‘‘Let each man come with a good rifle and one 
hundred rounds of ammunition,’’ he said, ‘‘and come soon’’; 
millions of acres of the best land remained unappropriat- 
ed, and volunteers would receive liberal bounties.2 On Oc- 
tober 9, R. R. Royall issued in the name of a central executive 
committee at San Felipe a general appeal to the United States 
and pledged land to satisfy the ‘‘most extravagant expecta- 
tions.’’* On the twenty-sixth Royall’s committee, somewhat 
enlarged, published an address explaining the causes of the 
revolution and pleading for help from the people of the United 
States: ‘‘We are but one people. Our fathers side by side 
fought the battles of the revolution. We side by side fought 
the battles of the war of 1812 and 1815. . . You are united 
to us by all the sacred ties that can bind one people to another. 

. . We invite you to our country . . . and we pledge 
to you, as we are authorized to do, the lands of Texas and the 
honor and faith of the people, that every volunteer in our cause 
shall not only justly but generously be rewarded.’’* In No- 
vember the newly organized provisional government passed 
liberal bounty laws and published them in the United States, and 
as a further inducement to ambitious volunteers from that 
quarter reserved for them for a time a number of official posi- 
tions in the army.’ At the same time it elected three commis- 
sioners to the United States, Stephen F. Austin, B. T. Archer, 
and W. H. Wharton, and instructed them to negotiate a loan of 
a million dollars, to fit out a navy, to obtain supplies for the 
army, and to solicit and receive donations.* These commission- 

1 Telegraph and Texas Register, October 10, 1835. 


2 New Orleans Courier, October 13, 1835. 

8 Manuscript in Texas State Library. 

4 Niles’ Weekly Register, 49: 234, 235; Texas State Historical Association, Quar- 
terly, 7: 271-273. 

5 Journal of the Proceedings of the General Council of the Republic of Texas, at 
San Felipe de Austin, from November 14, 1835, to March 1, 1836 (Houston, 1839), 
111, 117, 124. 

6 Journals of the Consultation held at San Felipe de Austin, October 16 to Novem- 
ber 14, 1835 (Houston, 1838), 37. The commissioners were elected November 12, 
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ers appointed subcommissioners; and, in addition, the pro- 
visional government made a practice throughout the revolution 
of creating special agents of those whom business or other in- 
terests called to the United States. Some of these were merely 
to raise volunteers, some carried blank commissions for priva- 
teers, and others were to purchase and equip ships of war.’ 

In the United States, on the other hand, popular enthusiasm 
for the Texan cause was spontaneous and fairly general. Be- 
ore the end of November, 1835, meetings were held at various 
places in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. With the prog- 
ress of the Texan commissioners up the Mississippi-Ohio val- 
ley in the spring of 1836 and the reports of Mexican barbarity 
at the Alamo and Goliad, interest still further quickened and 
extended to the great cities of the East — Washington, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston.* The 
procedure of these meetings was everywhere the same. They 
assembled in response to a public notice in the local papers, 
adopted resolutions of sympathy, opened a list for volunteers, 
and appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions. Funds not 
consumed in equipping and transporting the volunteers usually 
found their way to the Texans in the form of munitions and 
supplies. 

In credit, loans, and donations the Texans drew their finan- 
cial support almost entirely from the United States; * and first 
and last they received several thousand volunteers from the 
same source. In the assault on San Antonio in December, 1835, 
three companies from the United States —two from New Or- 


but their instructions were not prepared until December 8, and it was not until a 
month later that they reached New Orleans. See Barker, ‘‘ Finances of the Texas 
Revolution,’’ in Political Science Quarterly, 19: 627-631. 

7G. P. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (American 
Historical Association, Report, 1907, vol. 2, 1908, vol. 2), 1: 61, 67; Texas State His- 
torical Association, Quarterly, 9: 240, 241; Journal of the General Council, 73-76. 

8 Accounts of these meetings are found in the newspapers of the states named, in 
the Telegraph and Texas Register, which reprinted the proceedings of many of them, 
and in the manuscript materials in the Austin papers and the Texas State Library. 
New Orleans papers are particularly useful. For a detailed study of Kentucky's 
part in the Texas revolution see an article by James E. Winston in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 16: 27-62. 

® Barker, ‘‘ Finances of the Texas Revolution,’’ in Political Science Quarterly, 
19; 612-635. 
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leans and one from Mississippi'’—took an important part; 
many of those who died at the Alamo were recent ‘‘emigrants,”’ 
as were practically all of Fannin’s command at Goliad — more 
than four hundred in number; and between March and Decem- 
ber, 1836, Judge 'l’. J. Chambers alone, who held a commission 
as major general from the provisional government, sent nearly 
two thousand men to Texas.’ Austin wrote Governor Smith 
in January, 1836, that the men who had just subseribed the first 
‘Texas loans in New Orleans had offered to throw five hundred 
men into Texas within six weeks, the cost of this to be repaid 
at the close of the war with eight per cent interest, and the 
capitalists to have the option of taking land in repayment at 
fifty cents an acre. ‘Ten days later he wrote that the commis- 
sioners had authorized Colonel Thomas D. Owings, late of the 
Twenty-eighth United States Infantry, to raise fifteen hundred 
volunteers and have them in Texas by March, the expense of 
arming, equipping, and transporting them to be paid by Texas 
at the close of the war.’* In March 8S. M. Williams wrote that 
with $30,000 he could send three thousand men to Texas in 
forty days.’* About the same time General T. J. Green wrote 
that he was arranging to raise $50,000, with which he expected 
in a short time to take fifteen hundred men to Texas; that he 
had appointed many influential officers in Tennessee, and was 
himself awaiting in New Orleans the return of a thousand volun- 
teers from the Seminole War, many of whom he hoped to enlist 
for Texas. Mexico’s treatment of Texas, he said, was making 
the United States indignant from New Orleans to the falls of the 
Ohio; with ample means he could within sixty days send to 
‘Texas enough men to ‘‘take the prairie with our enemy”’ and, 
if necessary, follow him home.'* April 18, George C. Childress 
wrote President Burnet that the South and West were ‘‘ kindling 
to a blaze’’ on the subject of Texas; General Richard G. Dun- 
lap of the Tennessee volunteers was anxious to raise a force 
of from two to five thousand men for Texas, provided he could 
retain there the same rank which he held in Tennessee, and pro- 

10 Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 9: 213. 

11 Ibid., 240, 241. 

12 Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, 1: 55-61, 


18 Williams to Fannin, March 27, 1836, manuscript in Texas State Library. 
14Green to Burnet, April 8, 1836, manuscript in Texas State Library. 
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vided Texas would furnish transportation. Childress had no 
doubt of his ability to get the men and authorized him to pro- 
ceed.*> He hoped to carry with him the whole foree of Tennes- 
see volunteers which would be mustered out of the Florida servy- 
ice in June. Before he made any progress in this plan, how- 
ever, Governor Cannon received a call from General Gaines for 
a brigade to help defend the southwestern frontier; and Dun- 
lap enlisted ‘‘with a full Conviction,’’ as he explained, ‘‘that 
we would not be detained long in the service of the U. Sts, and 
that in that event I could take the whole volunteer Corps with 
me to Texas.’’** In April, the papers made much of the de- 
parture of Captain John A. Quitman from Natehez with twen- 
ty-five or thirty ‘‘armed emigrants,”’ fifteen of whom were said 
to be members of his old company, the Natchez Fencibles." 
General Felix Huston published his intention to leave the same 
‘place early in May with several hundred companions."* 

The greatest interest in the cause of Texas was manifested 
in the Mississippi Valley south of the Ohio; and every state in 
that section contributed liberally in men and money; but organ- 
ized companies went also from Ohio and New York,’* and others 
offered themselves from Indiana, western Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania,” while individuals went from nearly every state in 
the Union. 

The motives of most of these men seem fairly obvious. The 
people of the United States have always had a hunger for own- 
ing land, but at this time that hunger became greed. In 1835, 
the government sales were nearly twelve million acres; and, in 

15 Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, 1: 84-86. Childress with G. 
M. Collinsworth had been commissioned by President Burnet to take the place of 
Austin, Archer, and Wharton in the United States. Their ultimate mission was to 


try to get the United States to recognize the Texan government. 

16 Jbid., 94, 97. As will Jater appear, General Gaines withdrew his call before 
this force got into service. 

17 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, April 13, 1836, from Mississippi Free Trader. 

18 The Mississippian (Jackson), April 29, 1836. 

19 Vallette to Burnet, May 31, 1836, manuscript in Texas State Library; New 
York Daily Advertiser, November 23, 1836. 

20 Columbus [Ohio] Monitor, September 26, 1836; Vallette to Burnet as cited 
above; Schuler et al. to Austin, November 19, 1835, and Steedman to Smith, Decem- 
ber 30, 1835, manuscripts in Texas State Library. Vallette wrote Burnet that two 
hundred men from the Kanawha region of Virginia were expected at Cincinnati early 
in June, and that the Texas committee of Cincinnati would provide them with arms. 
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1836, they exceeded nineteen million; but the government now 
sold only for cash at $1.25 an acre; and even the easy loans of 
the ‘‘pet banks’’ were beyond the reach of many who thus saw 
themselves deprived of a future competency for want of a trif- 
ling sum. To these the Texan bounty laws opened the door of 
opportunity.** Transportation was furnished free, the Mex- 
icans were poor creatures who would not fight, the war would 
soon be over, and every soldier would find himself at the end 
possessed of a princely grant of the finest land in the world.” 
Moreover, it was an age when men talked ardently of liberty, 
democracy, and the Constitution, and felt as they talked. Amer- 
icans had not been indifferent to the heroic deeds of Bolivar or 
to the struggles of the Greeks and the Poles; should they be 
less concerned when their own kinsmen and fellow countrymen, 
‘‘lured’’ to Texas by fair promises and the guarantees of re- 
publican government, were contending at their very doors 
against despotism which no ‘‘American born citizen could 
bear?’’** With a sense of humor and a knowledge of the facts, 
we may smile at the idea of Mexico’s luring colonists to Texas; 
but a study of the public meetings of 1835 and 1836 will convince 
students that it expressed the sober conviction of a large portion 
of the American people. The newspapers were important 
agencies in stimulating interest. They were almost uniformly 
friendly to Texas, and did much to shape the public opinion 
which they reflected. The Mexican chargé d’affaires at Phila- 
delphia, Castillo y Lanzas, was quick to realize this, and sug- 
gested to his government that it should subsidize some of the 
more influential papers to suppress anti-Mexican articles and 
publish favorable matter.** Nothing favorable to Mexico had 
ever been printed in these papers in the past, he said, except 
at the price of money or fair words; and at present the former 

21 See, for example, Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 9: 171, 182. 

22 See, for example, proceedings of public meetings at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Greensborough, Alabama, in Telegraph and Texas Register, February 20, 1836, and 
El Correo Atlantico (New Orleans), April 18, 1836. 

23 Proceedings of a meeting at Mobile, October 19, 1835, manuscript in Texas 
State Library. This is typical of the tone of many speeches and resolutions. See 


also proceedings of a meeting in Tammany Hall, November 12, 1835. New York 
Daily Advertiser, November 13, 1835. 


2¢‘*Pagar bien 4 los editores que se prestasen 4 sostener nuestro credito y jus- 
ticia.’’ 
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was indispensable, the best of promises having lost their virtue. 
His experience with the New York Courier and Enquirer had 
proved the efficacy of this method. During a visit to New York 
in August he had talked at length with one of the editors, and 
since then its language had changed. The government ap- 
proved the suggestion and sent Castillo a thousand dollars to 
use with the papers which had most distinguished themselves 
by their attacks on Mexico, admonishing him at the same time 
to ‘‘move with circumspection, so as not to compromit the na- 
tional decorum.’’* Land speculators may have been at the bot- 
tom of some of the enthusiasm displayed for the Texan cause, 
but their influence can hardly be established.” Of a conscious 
purpose to aid the Texans in order to bring more slavery ter- 
ritory into the United States, the writer has found no evi- 
dence.” 

All these pro-Texas activities were carried on with the utmost 
publicity. Meetings were called by newspaper notices, their 
proceedings were fully reported and widely copied, committees 
used the press to urge contributions to the ‘lexan cause, and 
advertisements for volunteers were common.” With equal lack 

25 Castillo to secretary of relaciones, October 2, 1835, and answer of the secretary, 
November 5, 1835, transcripts of University of Texas trom Mexican foreign oflice. 1 
have not had an opportunity to verify Castillo’s statement that the tone of the En 
quirer changed in August. It certainly was hostile to Texas atter that time. 

26'The New York Daily Advertiser in the issue of November 14, 1835, comments 
editorially on the meetings of Texan sympathisers in New York, and wonders how 
much enthusiasm is due to disinterested love of liberty and how much to specuiation 
in Texas land. From the list of names most active in the movement, it suspects that 
the latter consideration cuts some figure. James Gordon Bennett in the New York 
Herald (April 2, 1836) says that he is heart and soul for the true Texan cause but 
dead against the speculator. The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin (November 21, 
1835), however, indignantly denied the charge of the New York Courier and Enquirer 
(October 31) that the Texas committee in New Orleans was ‘‘a sort of Wall Street 
Stock-jobbing company’’: ‘‘the majority . . . are not interested in a rood of 
ground in Texas and are not even in the remotest manner connected with any specu 
lation in that section.’’ 

27 The only reference to the subject that I have noticed is in The Mississippian 
(Jackson) of March 18, 1836. A writer there, in reviewing a pamphlet by Wharton 
on the causes of the Texan revolution, points out that the possession of Texas by the 
United States would open an immense region for the diffusing of slaves in which the 
older slave states could dispose of their surplus to advantage. 

28 For a typical notice see the Columbus, Mississippi, Southern Argus (December 
4, 1835): ‘‘Texas Volunteers!!! Al! such as are willing to risk their life and for- 
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of concealment the papers chronicled the movements of volun- 
teers already on the way. 

It required no gift of propleey to foresee that the Texans 
would expect to draw much of their support from the people 
of the United States, although, at the very outset of the revo- 
lution, our government gave Mexico formal notice of its de- 
termination to observe scrupulous neutrality. On October 21, 
1835, Henry Carleton, the United States district attorney at New 
Orleans, wrote the secretary of state that he had no doubt that 
persons in his district intended going to Texas ‘‘to act in con- 
cert with the Texans,’’ but that it was difficult to bring them 
within the scope of the law of April 20, 1818, ‘‘for it does not 
appear that any regular enlisting or entering as soldiers has 
taken place within the meaning of the statute, or that any 
definite or tangible military expedition or enterprise has been 
set on foot or begun.’’** He had expressed to Pizarro Mar- 
tinez, the local Mexican consul, his willingness to prosecute 
such offenses against the Mexican government and had asked 
him to assist in finding evidence against those who violated the 
law, but Martinez ‘‘seemed to think his agency would be un- 
availing, and said he could do nothing more than communicate 
the facts, as they occurred, to the officers of his Government.’’ *" 
Before receiving this letter, Forsyth wrote Carleton (October 
27) that it was the president’s fixed determination to discharge 
all the obligations of the government and especially that one 
which ‘‘requires that we shall abstain, under every temptation, 
tune for the cause of LIBERTY in Texas are requested to come forward and register 
their names. A list may be found in the hands of the editor of the Argus.’’ 

29 Certain provisions of the law made it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment: (1) for a citizen of the United States to accept and exercise a com- 
mission to serve any foreign power against another power with which the United 
States was at peace; (2) for any person to enlist or cause another to enlist within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or to cause another to go beyond the jurisdiction 
of the United States with intent to be enlisted; (3) for any person ‘‘ within the ter- 
ritory or jurisdiction of the United States [to] begin or set on foot, or provide, or 
prepare the means for, any military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from 
thence against the territory of any foreign prince or state,’’ ete.; (4) for any person 
to fit out within the jurisdiction of the United States a vessel for war against a power 
with which the United States was at peace. Statutes at Large, 3: 447-450. 

80 25 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 74, p. 3; Martinez to 
secretary of relaciones, November 14, 1835, University of Texas transcripts from 
Mexican foreign office. 
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from intermeddling with the domestic disputes of other na 
tions’’; he would, therefore, prosecute ‘‘without discrimina- 
tion’’ all violations of the neutrality laws of the United States. 
At the same time the secretary wrote Governor White of Lou- 
isiana, asking him to codperate with the federal authorities in 
preventing violation of the law." And on November 4, he out- 
lined very clearly to the Mexican chargé d’affaires the policy 
that this government would pursue. The president wished 
Mexico to know, said Forsyth, that the United States viewed 
the contest with Texas as a purely domestic struggle, in which 
the United States should maintain absolute neutrality ; the presi- 
dent would not depart one jot from this policy, and had already 
determined to instruct the proper officials to that effect; but in 
this connection it was indispensable for Mexico to understand 
that the United States government could not prevent public 
meetings from voting to collect money, arms, and men to aid 
the Texans, nor could it prevent merchant vessels sailing from 
its ports to Texas with contraband of war; there would prob- 
ably be a good deal of such trade, with both Mexico and Texas, 
but whether the cargo were money, arms, or men, it was the 
task of Mexico, or of Texas, as the case might be, to prevent 
the vessels from landing, and not the duty of the United States 
to prevent them from sailing.** The same day Forsyth sent 
instructions similar to those already given Carleton to the fed- 
eral attorneys at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Mobile, and St. Martinsville, Louisiana; * and, on November 9, 
he instructed Butler to make at Mexico substantially the same 
statement concerning our policy that he himself had already 
made to Castillo. 

The limitation of the government by the Constitution and the 
law of April 20, 1818, was a fact, however, which Mexicans, with 
their own political background of arbitrary government and 
capricious judicial procedure, were unable to understand; and, 
seeing our government inactive in the face of what appeared to 
them palpable breaches of neutrality, they felt that they had 

3125 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 74, pp. 3, 4. 

82 Castillo to secretary of relaciones, November 14, 1835, University of Texas tran- 
scripts from Mexican foreign office. 


33 24 Congress, 1 Session, House Executive Document 256, p. 36. 
84 [bid., 3. 
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sufficient reason to doubt its sincerity. It is not necessary here 
to examine all the correspondence of the state department on 
this subject; a few passages will illustrate its tone and the pro- 
cedure of the department. On October 29, Castillo wrote For- 
syth that vessels were commonly leaving New York and New 
Orleans laden with arms and munitions for the colonists; and 
he hoped, for the sake of peace and harmony between his nation 
and the United States, that the president, in his ‘‘inflexibie ree- 
titude,’’ would take measure to put an end to such proceedings. 
Forsyth replied that instructions had been issued to the dis- 
trict attorneys at those places to prosecute all violators of the 
law; and both attorneys soon had occasion to attempt to carry 
out the instructions. In New York, the Mexican vice consul 
called attention to a meeting at the Shakespeare Hotel on No- 
vember 7 which adopted resolutions and appointed a committee 
‘*to solicit and receive subscriptions for the benefit of the Tex- 
onians.’’ Attorney William Price put the matter before the 
federal grand jury, which was in session, and that body applied 
to the court for an interpretation of the law. Confining itself 
strictly to the question as phrased, the court ruled that dona- 
tions to the Texans ‘‘to enable them to engage in a civil war 
with the sovereignty of Mexico’’ were not a ‘‘beginning, or 
setting on foot, or providing the means for, a military expedi- 
tion from the United States,’’ and were therefore not a viola- 
tion of the law. In December the rumor spread in New Orleans 
that the schooner Brutus was being armed for the purpose of 
capturing vessels in the Mexican trade; and a number of mer- 
chants and insurance companies requested Carleton to prevent 
its sailing. He began proceedings and examined many witness- 
es, including those who made the complaint, but failed abso- 
lutely to make a case, though the Brutus was in fact fitting out 
as a Texan man of war.” On April 4, Gorostiza, the Mexican 
envoy extraordinary, brought to Forsyth’s notice newspaper 
reports that the ladies of Nashville were raising a company at 
their expense, as well as a printed letter from General Felix 
Huston, dated Natchez, March 4, 1836, saying that he expected 
to take five hundred emigrants to Texas about the first of May 


85 24 Congress, 1 Session, House Executive Document 256, pp. 8, 29; 25 Congress, 
2 Session, House Executive Document 74, pp. 4-21. 
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and that he was making arrangements for arms, ammunition, 
and uniforms ‘at a cost of $40,000. An editorial in the paper 
which printed this letter advised its readers that, if they desired 
to go to Texas ‘‘to aid in the struggle for independence,’’ they 
could not go under a more accomplished leader. Gorostiza ex- 
pressed the hope that the state department might block this 
plan. Forsyth, as usual, issued formal instructions to the dis- 
trict attorneys of the Mississippi Valley to prosecute General 
Huston or any one else who violated the law; but the reply of 
one of these attorneys was that he knew of no persons in Ken- 
tucky ‘‘so deporting themselves as to come within the provisions 
of the act of Congress’’; and another said that, while he had no 
doubt that a movement of some description was preparing for 
the assistance of the Texans, he was ‘‘unable to obtain any 
legal evidence of a violation of the laws, on which to base a 
prosecution.’’ Again, on July 21, Gorostiza inclosed extracts 
from the Grand Gulf [Mississippi] Advertiser saying that Colo- 
nel Wilson had recently passed there with more than two hun- 
dred men bound for Texas, ‘‘drums beating and fifes playing,’’ 
and that three hundred others were following from ‘‘old Ken- 
tucky.’’ This and other evidence which he mentioned caused 
him to believe that ‘‘some agents of the Federal Government 
in the States’? were not obeying the president’s instructions. 
The acting secretary of state replied that the facts would be 
investigated and violations of the law punished, and would Mr. 
Gorostiza please inform the department of any specific derelic- 
tion on the part of federal officers.” 

It is difficult not to sympathise with Gorostiza’s exasperation. 
The law of April 20, 1818, lent itself to easy evasion, and volun- 
teers were coached in all its loop-holes, being especially warned 
that they must go to Texas in their individual capacity. An 
editorial in the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin (November 
25, 1835) declared that the law did not ‘‘mean to prevent any 
citizen from taking passage in any merchant vessel, to go any- 
where and with any intent, and with arms and munitions of 
war’’; and sooner or later this was repeated in substance by 


36 24 Congress, 1 Session, House Executive Document 256, pp. 13, 30; 25 Congress, 
2 Session, House Executive Document 74, p. 23; 24 Congress, 2 Session, Senate Docu- 
ment 1, pp. 40, 41. 
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most of the newspapers and most of the public meetings of the 
period. A particularly bald statement of the subterfuge ap- 
pears in the Mississippi Free Trader (April 8, 1836) in a ‘‘ word 
of advice to those who intend going to Texas with General 
Huston and Captain Quitman.’’ ‘‘Be cautious in conversa- 
tion,’’ said the editor, ‘‘not to use any language which would 
justify an arrest in the United States. That men have a right 
to travel together there can be no doubt. And further, no one 
who joins General Huston on the 21st is bound to engage in the 
Texian ‘war. Nor do they make any engagement to do so. 
General Huston, it is true, has some odd notions of his own, and 
does not wish any one to travel to Texas with him who does not 
have a good horse, rifle or musket, and brace of pistols . 

but that is nobody’s business.’’ District Attorney Sanders 
of Frankfort, Kentucky, wrote the state department concern- 
ing Colonel Wilson’s movements, of which Gorostiza had com- 
plained on July 21, that he was personally acquainted with Wil- 
son and had talked with him and some of his fellow-emigrants 
and they told him that their motive in going to Texas was ‘‘emi- 
gration only.’’ ‘*There was no apparent movement by Colonel 
Wilson or his associates within my knowledge, exhibiting them 
as an armed force, or in a position to authorize the inference of 
their certain intent to violate the neutral relations of the United 
States with any foreign Power. Nor did I perceive or did any 
information come to my knowledge upon which I could justly 
institute any legal proceeding against them.’’** Another at- 
torney for the Nashville district is said to have declared that 
he would accompany his men to the border to see that they did 
not violate the law in the United States; and, if they chose to 
step over the line as peaceable emigrants, they would then be 
beyond his jurisdiction.” 

Whether a greater exhibition of zeal on the part of the ad- 
ministration would have stimulated local officers into more ef- 
fective efforts is doubtful. Public opinion was such that con- 
victions in a jury trial would have been almost impossible. We 


87 Sanders to Dickens, August 5, 1836. 24 Congress, 2 Session, Senate Document 
1, pp. 53, 54. 

38 Carson to Burnet, June 1, 1836, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, 
1: 92. 
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have already seen the attitude of the grand jury and the court 
in New York, and the failure of Carleton to obtain evidence 
against the Brutus in New Orleans.*® In March, Carleton in- 
stituted proceedings against William Christy for aiding Gen- 
eral José Antonio Mexia in fitting out a filibustering expedi- 
tion against Mexico. The facts alleged were substantially true. 
Christy was chairman of the Texas committee in New Orleans, 
was in close touch with Mexia, and undoubtedly assisted him in 
organizing his expedition; *° yet in the trial, lasting five days, 
which curiously enough was conducted by Judge Rawle of the 
city court at the request of the federal judge, there was found no 
evidence to sustain the charge. The testimony showed that 
Christy had declined to assist Mexia and that his ‘“‘language 
. . .« Was to dissuade persons from any enterprise to Texas, 
and from joining Mexia’s expedition.’’*' Mexia had returned 
to New Orleans after the failure of his expedition; *? and, on 
May 16, the grand jury found an indictment against him, but 
the case seems never to have come to trial.” 

In his conference with Castillo on November 4, 1835, Forsyth 
brought up a subject of some importance in connection with the 
subsequent occupation of Nacogdoches by United States troops. 
The treaty of 1828 had described the Louisiana-Texas bound- 
ary as beginning ‘‘at the mouth of the river Sabine, in the sea, 
continuing north along the western bank of that river to the 
thirty-second degree of latitude,’’ ete.; but the commission for 
which the treaty provided had never met to mark this boundary. 
The United States — absolutely without ground — set up the 

39 See ante, 12. 

40°*The [New Orleans] committee informs us that a vessel well fur 
nished and manned, by about one hundred and fifty efficient emigrants, would sail 
about the 27th ultimo [October] for Tampico, under the command of General Mexia.’’ 
(Journal of the Consultation, 24.) On November 4, Christy wrote the provisional 
government of Texas: ‘‘The contemplated expedition to be commanded by General 
Mexia, consisting of about one hundred and fifty men, will sail tomorrow on board 
the schooner Mary Jane, all well armed and provisioned: Tampico is the place of 


destination, which place we have no doubt will be in the possession of the General 
in a few days.’’ Manuscript in Texas State Library. 

4125 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 74, pp. 21-23. 

42 For an account of this movement see ‘‘ The Tampico Expedition,’’ by the writer 
in Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 6: 169-186. 


43 The indictment is no. 3797, United States District Court, Eastern District of 
Louisiana. 
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claim in 1829 that the Neches River, which flows into Sabine 
Lake west of Sabine River, was the line intended by the treaty ; 
and Forsyth now suggested that, since the territory between the 
two rivers was in dispute, the best way to avoid trouble there 
was for Mexico to give ‘‘very positive and definite’’ [muy 
fuertes y terminantes| orders that in no manner and under no 
pretext whatever shall Mexican troops advance to that point 
[hasta alla|.** Castillo seems not to have discussed the matter 
at the time; but, when President Jackson stated in his annual 
message of December 7 that Mexico had been notified that ‘‘we 
should require the integrity of our territory to be scrupulously 
respected,’’ * he asked whether the president perchance intend- 
ed ‘‘to convey the idea that he recognizes limits which are not 
those expressly determined in the second article of the treaty.’’ 
Forsyth replied, in accordance with the newly developed doc- 
trine of Jackson’s administration, that remarks made by the 
president in a message to Congress were not considered a prop- 
er subject for diplomatic explanations; “ and there the subject 
rested until it was again brought forward by General Gaines’s 
movements on the frontier. 

A letter of January 22, 1836, from the adjutant general warn- 
ed General Gaines that conditions west of the Mississippi might 
soon claim his attention; and the next day a formal order from 
the secretary of war instructed him to proceed to the south- 
western frontier and assume personal command of the troops 
to be employed in that quarter. The revolution then going on 
in Texas made this a position for the exercise of great discre- 
_tion and experience, because it was the duty of the United States 
to remain entirely neutral and to cause its neutrality to be re- 
spected by others. On the one hand Gaines would see to it that 
neither of the belligerents crossed the national boundary in 
arms, and on the other that Indians from the United States did 
not invade Texas.*’ The first of these letters General Gaines 
received at Pensacola Bay on February 6, and replied that plans 


44 Castillo to secretary of relaciones, November 10, 1835, University of Texas 
transcripts from Mexican foreign office. 

45 Richardson, Messages and Papers, 3: 151. 

46 24 Congress, 1 Session, House Executive Document 256, pp. 12, 29. 

4725 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 351, p. 765; 24 Congress, 1 
Session, House Executive Document 256, pp. 40-42. 
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already in execution for codperating with General Clinch in the 
Seminole War made it inadvisable for him to move westward 
unless the government, with a full knowledge of those plans, 
ordered him to do so.** Cass’s order of the twenty-third reached 
him at New Orleans on March 28, and he then immediately set 
out for the frontier. From Baton Rouge the next day he out- 
lined to the war department the policy which he should pursue 
unless he was otherwise instructed. Assuming apparently — 
for as yet he had no evidence of the fact —that the Mexicans 
were in alliance with the Indians, he said that he should deem 
it his duty to take the offensive, if they showed any disposition 
to menace the frontier.” From Natchitoches, on April 5, he or- 
dered the post commanders of western Arkansas at Fort Gib- 
son and Fort Towson to prevent both Texans and Mexicans 
from crossing the boundary in arms, and to keep United States, 
Indians from joining in the Texan disturbance.’ On the eighth, 
he wrote the secretary that he was convinced that several tribes 
of United States Indians had crossed the Texan boundary; that 
Santa Anna was said to be approaching rapidly through the cen- 
ter of Texas, determined to exterminate all who refused to yield 
to his dictation; and that it was reported that these Indians 
would unite with him as soon as he reached the Trinity. He 
thought it his duty, therefore, ‘‘to prepare for action,’’ and had 
asked the governors of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
for a brigade, and the governor of Alabama for a battalion of 
volunteers." At the same time he ordered from Fort Gibson 
six or eight companies of the Seventh Infantry for service be- 

48 Gaines to Jones, February 6, 1838, manuscript in war department. 

4925 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 351, p. 768. The treaty 
of 1831 mutually pledged the United States and Mexico to maintain peace among 
the border Indians under their respective jurisdictions (W. M. Malloy, Treaties, Con- 
ventions, International Acts, Protocals, and Agreements between the United States 
and Other Powers [Washington, 1910], 1: 1095.), and it was not a new doctrine 
in the United States that in case of the inability or unwillingness of Mexico to 
earry out the treaty, the United States would, in self-defense, be justified in 
crossing the boundary to restrain the Indians. President Monroe had given substan 
tially this interpretation to a similar provision in the Spanish treaty of 1795. Richard- 
son, Messages and Papers, 2:30. 

5¢ Gaines to Arbuckle and Vose, Letter Book of Western Department, 7: 298, in 
adjutant general’s office. 

51 Ibid., 323; 25 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 351, pp. 769, 770. 
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tween Fort Towson and Fort Jessup, where for a short time he 
established his headquarters.” 

A glance at conditions in Texas will help to explain the rumors 
of Indian activities which so much alarmed General Gaines. 
After destroying the garrison of the Alamo on March 6, Santa 
Anna had begun his advance across the heart of the settlements, 
with Houston retreating before him; on March 19, Fannin sur- 
rendered to General Urrea, and a week later was massacred 
with more than three hundred of his men; and, on April 13, 
Santa Anna, leaving Houston in his rear, crossed the Brazos 
and made a dash for Harrisburg which President Burnet had 
chosen for a temporary capital. Burning the town, which he 
found deserted, he pursued the fleeing government until stopped 
by the waters of Galveston Bay, and was returning westward to 
unite with his main division when Houston encountered him at 
the San Jacinto and won the celebrated battle of that name on 
April 21. Santa Anna’s advance and Houston’s retreat had 
been the signal for a panic stricken exodus from the most thickly 
settled portion of Texas; and many believed that Santa Anna 
was ina fair way to make good his alleged ® threat of sweeping 
every Anglo-American beyond the Sabine. 

Naturally the desirability of active intervention of the United 
States did not escape the Texans; and it seems evident that 
alarming reports of warlike Indian movements were deliberate- 
ly manufactured, or at the least greatly exaggerated, for the 
purpose of bringing this about. Sam P. Carson, the Texan 
secretary of state, wrote President Burnet from Natchitoches, 
on April 14, that General Gaines had ordered thirteen compa- 
nies to the east bank of the Sabine, and that he would consider 
it his duty to take the aggressive if he found that the Mexicans 
had incited Indians under the control of the United States to 

5225 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 351, p. 289. 

58 I say ‘‘alleged threat’’ because I have never seen satisfactory evidence that 
Santa Anna had formed or announced such drastic intentions; while there is, in 
fact, pretty good evidence to the contrary in a long letter from Santa Anna to the 
secretary of war, Tornel, February 16, 1836, asking for instructions concerning the 
policy which he should pursue after the rebellion in Texas was crushed. He sug- 
gested that the colonists, as the aggressors, should pay the cost of the war and 
asked whether those who participated in the rebellion should be driven from the 


republic, sent into the interior, or left where they were. University of Texas tran- 
scripts from Mexican war department. 
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commit depredations on either side of the boundary. The fact 
was, he said, that Caddo, Cherokee, and other Indians of the 
United States, were already with the Mexicans, and Gaines had 
only to be assured of this to act ‘‘with energy and efficiency.’ 
“‘The proofs,’’ he added, ‘‘will, I have no doubt, be abundant 
by the time he reaches the Sabine.’’ 

This confidence was justified. Citizens of Nacogdoches and 
San Augustine, near the Louisiana line, had been busily spread- 
ing an Indian seare to the eastward before General Gaines ar- 
rived; and it was upon evidence provided by them that he ad- 
vanced to the Sabine.*® In the meantime, however, he had de- 
tailed Lieutenant Joseph Bonnell of the Third Infantry to in- 
vestigate the Indian situation; and, while that officer’s report 
on April 20 showed that one Manuel Flores had been trying to 
incite the Caddo to war on the Texans, there seemed no imme- 
diate necessity for a further advance of United States forces. 
On the twenty-eighth, Gaines received reliable reports of the 
battle of San Jacinto; and at the same time he learned that the 
‘*‘Cherokees and other Indians in Texas from our side of the 
national boundary line, are disposed to return to their villages, 
plant corn and be peaceable’? He withdrew, therefore, his 
requisition upon the governors of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee for reénforcements, sent to the ecommand- 
ers of the Mexican and the Texan armies an offer of friendly 
mediation, and ordered Captain Hitcheock to Washington to 
supply the government with information that might be helpful 
in case, as seemed certain, the Texans should apply for annexa- 
tion to the United States.” By June 7, he had reason to doubt 
that the capture of Santa Anna would cause Mexico to recognize 
Texan independence: ‘‘The Indians may, therefore, again be 
required to act against the inhabitants residing in the disputed 
territory — [between the Sabine and the Neches].’’ Reénforce- 
ments might still be needed, and he had notified Governor Can- 
non to hold the Tennessee brigade ready for action. Toward 


54 Manuscript in Texas State Library. Extracts of the letter are printed in 
Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 4: 253, 254. 

55 Gaines to Cass, April 20, 1836, 25 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Docu- 
ment 351, p. 771, with inclosures, 773-783. 

56 Ibid., 783. 

57 Tbid., 782, 784, 786. 
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the end of June, he was informed that Indians — ‘‘suspected to 
have been Caddoes’’ — had committed depredations in Robert- 
son’s colony in the interior of Texas, and this, in connection 
with the report that General Urrea was leading a large force 
to renew the war in Texas, caused him to order a detachment 
to Nacogdoches. On July 10, he instructed ‘‘the officer com- 
manding the United States troops at or near Nacogdoches near 
Texas’’ to restrain by foree any Indians from acts of hostility 
‘‘against the United States troops or against any of the inhabi- 
tants of this frontier, or the disputed territory to the South or 
East or North of Nacogdoches.’’ But at the same time he 
warned that officer that the hostility of the Indians should be 
‘*demonstrated by their conduct rather than by their threats.’’ 
A copy of this order was forwarded to the secretary, and was 
received at the war department on August 5.°° Whether this 
force immediately occupied Nacogdoches is not disclosed by the 
records of the war department; but on July 31 three troops of 
dragoons and six companies of the Seventh Infantry arrived 
there from Fort Towson.** These troops remained at Nacog- 
doches until December 19." 

The strict letter of his instructions gave General Gaines au- 
thority for this movement, but their spirit enjoined a greater 
degree of critical judgment than he was capable of exercising. 
On April 25, in answer to his letter of March 29, General Cass 
wrote him that if the approach of the contending parties or the 
excitement of the Indians jeopardized the lives and property of 
our citizens on the frontier, he might take up a defensive posi- 
tion on either side of the boundary line, but under no cireum- 
stances was he to advance beyond Nacogdoches, which was 
‘‘within the limits of the United States as claimed by this Gov- 
ernment.’’ On May 4, Cass wrote him that much must be left 
to his discretion, on account of the distance. from the seat of gov- 
ernment, and reminded him that his objects were the protection 
of the frontier, and ‘‘as strict a performance of the neutral 
duties of the United States as the great object of self defense 


58 Manuscript in war department. See also Gaines to Cass, June 28, 1836, Letter 
Book of Western Department, 7: 340. 

5925 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 351, p. 788; Lieutenant 
Colonel William Whistler, August 4, 1836, manuscript in war department. 

80 Report of Lieutenant Colonel Whistler, manuscript in war department. 
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will permit. You will take care and do no act which can give 
just cause of offence to any other government; and, on the other 
hand, you will not permit the frontiers to be invaded by any 
forces whatever.’’ A week later (May 12) Cass repeated this 
statement and added that, if Indians were not employed imme- 
diately on the border, there would be no need to advance ‘‘be- 
yond the territory heretofore in the actual occupation of the 
United States. . . . I must impress upon you the desire of the 
President that you do not advance unless circumstances distinct- 
ly show this step is necessary for the protection of the district 
of our country adjoining the scene of operations in Texas.’’ 
On August 5, President Jackson refused to confirm Gaines’s call 
of June 28 for a brigade from Tennessee, saying that the evi- 
dence submitted failed to show the necessity for it, and that the 
well known disposition of the people of the United States to 
befriend Texas made it necessary for the government to be ex- 
tremely careful to avoid any reasonable suspicion of overstep- 
ping its neutral obligations. Finally, on September 4, the pres- 
ident himself wrote Gaines: The policy of the United States 
was one of strict neutrality, and Gaines as commander of our 
forces on the frontier ‘‘must religiously observe and maintain 
it.’’ By treaty Mexico was under obligation to prevent the In- 
dians in its territory from warring on our citizens; and, if it 
was unable or unwilling to do this, international law and self- 
defense would justify the United States in doing it. To this 
end Gaines should take the position most favorable to the seeur- 
ity of the frontier and pursue such Indians wherever he found 
them, regardless of the boundary line; but he must be very care- 
ful ‘‘not to be deceived by the evidente on which so responsible 
an act is to be justified. Unless the necessity exists, unless there 
are actual disturbances of the peace of the frontier, or a moral 
certainty that the Indians are in hostile array for the purpose 
and are drawing the means of operation from the territory of 
Mexico, the occupation of an advanced post in that territory, by 
our troops, must be avoided.’’ Just as he finished this letter, 
President Jackson received from the war department a letter 
from Gaines of July 21, with inclosures, which seemed to leave 
no doubt that the Mexicans were inciting the Indians; and he au- 
thorized him, if he found the statements true, to march to Na- 
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cogdoches with his whole force; but he was to keep ever in view 
‘‘our neutral position in reference to the civil war in Texas, and 
our treaty obligations in reference to the authorities of Mex- 
ico.’’* 

In the meantime, General Gaines’s movements had been a 
subject of prolifie correspondence between Gorostiza and the 
state department. On April 20, Forsyth in a personal confer- 
ence informed Gorostiza that Gaines would take a position to en- 
able him to protect both Mexico and the United States from 
Indians and the territory of the United States, as well, from 
violation by Mexicans and Texans. If, in the accomplishment 
of this end, his troops advanced beyond the line that Mexico 
might suppose to be the limits of the United States, Mexico 
should not consider it an indication of hostile feeling, or of a 
desire to claim territory that the boundary treaty denied us. 
“The oceupation would be precautional and provisional, and 
would be abandoned whenever . . . the disturbances in that 
region should cease.’’ To this Gorostiza replied formally the 
next day saying that it was perfectly reasonable for the United 
States to wish to preserve its territory from violation, and 
Mexico could of course offer no objection so long as General 
Gaines remained within ‘‘the known limits of the United States.”’ 
Territory long occupied by Mexico, however, should be regarded 
as Mexican territory until the boundary survey adjudged it to 
the United States; and in the meantime the United States should 
keep its hands off. At the same time he expressed the hope 
that General Gaines would be instructed to ‘‘ oppose the entrance 
into Texas of any American citizen, who may attempt to pass 
the frontier armed, or as a colonist, for the purpose of joining 
the ranks of the rebels.’? Forsyth answered this on the twen- 
ty-sixth by saying that Gaines had not been ordered to take a 
position in the disputed territory, and that it was hoped that he 
would not find it necessary to do so; but, upon the right of the 
United States to take such a position in self-defense, Forsyth 
was unyielding. Gorostiza was firmly convinced that the object 

6! Cass’s instructions of April 25 and May 4 and 12 are in 24 Congress, 1 Session, 
House Executive Document 256, pp. 45, 48, 54; Jackson’s letter to Governor 


Cannon in 24 Congress, 2 Session, Senate Document 1, pp. 60-62; and Jackson's let- 
ters to Gaines in the manuscripts of war department. 
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of the movement would be to favor the Texans, and he wrote 
his government that he intended to ask for his passports and 
terminate his mission whenever he learned that Gaines had 
crossed the Sabine.** Forsyth pretended to believe that Goros- 
tiza’s opposition rested solely on his fear that the occupation 
of an advanced position would be used by the United States to 
prejudice in its favor the boundary survey, and several times 
aroused the latter’s indignation by assuring him that such was 
not the intention of the government, and that he ought therefore 
to be content. 

On May 9, Gorostiza learned of Gaines’s instructions to ad- 
vance at his discretion as far as Nacogdoches; and, from then 
until October 15, when he abandoned his mission in disgust, the 
burden of his correspondence with the state department was 
one question: ‘‘Has Gaines crossed the Sabine?’’ On Au- 
gust 4 and 23, the state department told him that the govern- 
ment had no information that any portion of Gaines’s force had 
crossed that river.* September 23, Forsyth informed him 
that, although the government had no official report on the sub- 
ject, it appeared from certain letters addressed to Gaines by 
Lieutenant Bonnell on August 9 that some of the troops were 
at Nacogdoches; and on October 13 the acting secretary of state, 

62 25 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 190, pp. 74-79. 

63 In view of the fact that the war department had received on August 5 Gaines’s 
order of July 10 to ‘‘the Officer commanding the United States troops at or near 
Nacogdoches, near Texas’’ (ante, 20), this statement may be regarded as skirt 
ing pretty closely the margin of veracity. Nevertheless, it was technically true, 
and Gorostiza himself, who had read in a newspaper as early as August 18 a copy 
of this order, wrote his own government that he had no means of knowing whether 
that officer had marched as directed: ‘‘The newspapers are again silent, private 
letters give no assurances on the affair, which is so completely wrapped in mystery 
that I am myself much puzzled with regard to it.’’ (25 Congress, 2 Session, House 
Executive Document 190, p. 97.) Even the alert and intelligent Mexican consul at 
New Orleans, much nearer the scene of operations, was in a similar state of uncer- 
tainty. August 29, he wrote Gorostiza that a friend at Natchitoches had written 
him on August 20 saying that there were 240 infantry and 100 cavalry at Nacog 
doches, where they were raising a fort; but on September 3 he wrote that he had 
just conversed with a friend who came from Gaines’s camp, and this person assured 
him that Gaines had never crossed the Sabine or left his camp on the east bank of 
the river; and he gave more credence to this than to the former report. (University 
of Texas Transcripts from Mexican foreign office.) As a matter of fact both re- 


ports were true: the troops were at Nacogdoches, and, so far as the evidence shows, 
Gaines personally did not cross the Sabine. 
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Asbury Dickens, told him that the war department had infor- 
mation that they were still there on September 4, but whether 
they had since retired the government was uninformed. At the 
same time, Dickens told him that the president declined to re- 
call the discretionary instructions given to General Gaines, be- 
lieving them necessary to the proper protection of the frontier. 
To this Gorostiza replied on the fifteenth, demanding pass- 
ports. The danger of Indian attacks on the frontier of the 
United States, he declared, had existed only in the imagination 
of the Texans and of persons hostile to Mexico: so long as the 
colonists were submissive to the laws of Mexico, nothing was 
heard of the hostile designs of the Indians, although since 1832 
Mexico had had no garrison at Nacogdoches or anywhere near 
the frontier; they were still quiet during the early period of the 
revolution, while the colonists were successful; and not until 
March, 1836, when it seemed that the victorious Mexican army 
would soon reach the Sabine, did reports of Indian hostility 
begin to spread; after the battle of San Jacinto, with the disap- 
pearance of the danger that had threatened the Texans, the In- 
dians ‘‘also disappeared in consequence,’’ and Gaines withdrew 
his eall for volunteers; but, about the end of June, it became 
known that Mexico was preparing for a new campaign, and 
‘immediately, as if by enchantment, the hostile Indians again 
appeared’’; Gaines’s partiality for the Texans was notorious, 
and his eredulity had been so great that his ‘‘statements should 
have had no weight with one so enlightened as the President of 
the United States.’’ 

It seems beyond dispute that General Gaines was over-credu- 
lous and that he exaggerated the danger of an Indian uprising. 
General Alexander Macomb wrote from New Orleans, April 25, 
1836, that Governor White of Louisiana believed that Gaines was 
deceived by persons interested in Texan speculations; * and the 
fact that General John T. Mason was one of those who urged 
him to occupy Nacogdoches lends color to this suspicion. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Whistler, who commanded at Nacogdoches, wrote 


64 This correspondence is in 24 Congress, 2 Session, Senate Document 1, pp. 47, 
53, 84, 94, 101. Bonnell to Gaines, August 9, 1836, is in 25 Congress, 2 Session, 
House Executive Document 351, p. 799. 

65 24 Congress, 1 Session, House Executive Document 256, p. 55. 
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the war department on September 4 that there had never been 
any disposition on the part of the adjacent tribes to attack our 
frontier, and that whatever intention they may have had to at- 
tack the Texans had been removed by the presence of the United 
States forces. In a later communication (October 13) he ecom- 
plained that his command had suffered the hardships of a march 
of nearly four hundred miles ‘‘to afford protection to a foreign 
state.’’** Lieutenant Bonnell gathered some ridiculous hear- 
say evidence to the effect that Manuel Flores was trying to agi- 
tate the Indians and that he claimed to represent the Mexiean 
government; but while this tended to establish Flores’ char- 
acter as an ugly tempered braggart, it seems hardly entitled to 
serious consideration in the charge against Mexico. Moreover, 
there is a little positive evidence to refute the charge: Santa 
Anna, writing the Mexican war department on February 16 for 
instructions concerning the policy which he should follow in 
Texas, asked, ‘‘ What of the Indians?’’ The Cherokee had done 
good service to the nation in 1827; and he understood that they 
had been promised a grant of land which they had never ob- 
tained; should they be left without any further guarantee, 
‘*thereby exposing ourselves to their hostility’’; or should they 
be ordered from the country?* This question is not to be ree- 
onciled with a settled policy of alliance with the Indians against 
the colonists.“ In fairness to Gaines, however, it should be re- 

66 Manuscript in war department. See also Hitchcock, Fifty Years in Camp and 
Field, 98, cited in G. L. Rives, United States and Mexico, 1821-1848 (New York, 
1913), 1: 375, For General Mason’s interest in Texan lands see by the writer ‘‘ Land 


Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,’’ in Texas State Historical Associa 
tion, Quarterly, 10: 76-95. 

67 University of Texas transcripts from Mexican war department. 

68 The colonists, on the other hand, had deliberately contemplated an alliance with 
the Cherokee.. On December 26, 1835, the general council of the provisional govern 
ment asked Governor Smith to commission Sam Houston, John Forbes, and John 
Cameron to treat with the Cherokee and to secure, among other things, ‘‘the effective 
codperation of the Indians, at a time when it may be necessary to call all the effective 
force of Texas into the field, and agreeing for their service in a body for a specified 
time.’’ (Journal of the General Council, 208.) On February 23, 1836, Houston 
and Forbes did sign a treaty of friendship with the Cherokee, but it made no pro 
vision for an alliance. Sam P. Carson, writing to President Burnet, April 14, 1836, 
said: ‘‘You will perceive that we cannot use Indian auriliaries unless in self defence. 
The Treaty referred to [that of 1831 between the United States and Merxico] requires 
the United States to put such conduct down.’’ Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, 1: 83. 
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membered, as he himself reminded General Cass, that he had 
seen much suffering through the failure of the government to 
act vigorously at the beginning of hostilities, before the Indians 
started their career of killing and burning. As he said, he be- 
lieved in ‘‘protection to the living citizen, rather than to the 
ashes of the slain.’’** While his sympathy for the Texans 
caused him to exaggerate the danger, it seems to the writer that 
he was sincere in his belief that it did exist, and that his con- 
scious purpose was solely to protect the frontier of the United 
States from a devastating Indian war. 

The sweeping charge that Gaines’s men won the battle of San 
Jacinto demands a glance at the subject of desertions. That 
the subject early became a serious one is indicated by an order 
of May 1, 1836: to guard meritorious soldiers against being 
deceived, they are ‘‘notified that arrangements will be made in 
a few days to obtain from the proper authorities in Texas all 
deserters now there, and those that attempt hereafter to desert 
thither; and they are hereby assured that they shall be punished 
with the greatest possible severity the law and the courts will 
allow.’’ At about this same time, General Gaines sent Lieuten- 
ant Nute into Texas with four men to arrest deserters; and Nute 
advanced as far as Victoria, where he found the Texan army 
and probably was instrumental! in causing General Rusk to issue 
an order warning all recruiting officers against enlisting de- 
serters, and ordering commanding officers to hold deserters al- 
ready enlisted subject to identification and delivery to the Unit- 
ed States.2 In August, Lieutenant Griffin was at Velasco on 
a similar mission; * and General Order No. 41, issued Septem- 
ber 26, offered a pardon to all who returned before October 
20.7* The records of courts martial at Nacogdoches and Camp 
Sabine show a good many trials for desertion — usually several 

6925 Congress, 2 Session, House Executive Document 351, pp. 773, 787. 

70 Jackson to Gaines, September 4, 1836, manuscript in war department. 

71 Order Book of Western Department, 10: 22, manuscript in war department. 

72 Gaines published Rusk’s order on July 2 (Orders and Special Orders, 1836-7, 
vol. 275), and reported Nute’s mission to the secretary on July 14. (Manuscript in 
war department.) Rusk’s order was dated June 10. 

73 Morfit to Forsyth, August 23, 1836. Texas Despatches, 1836-1842, manuscript 
in state department. Morfit’s letter is printed in 24 Congress, 2 Session, Senate 
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at each session of the court — but there is no evidence of whole- 
sale desertions. The proximity of the border, the liberal land 
bounties offered by Texas, and the promise of active war must 
have presented to the average private a temptation hard to 
resist. 

In the meantime, the attitude of the United States toward 
recognizing the independence of Texas had been a subject of 
protest by Gorostiza. He wrote his government, on April 25, 
that a member of Congress had just assured him with great 
secrecy that a proposal was going to be made in Congress for 
recognition. Gorostiza thought that the move was premature, 
but that it would pass if the southern members urged it. His 
poliey would be to fight inch by inch and, if the measure passed, 
to ask for passports and leave.” The next day, the subject was 
brought before the senate by Senator Morris of Ohio, who pre- 
sented a memorial from people of his state suggesting recogni- 
tion. He moved its reference to the committee on foreign rela- 
tions; but there was some opposition, especially by King of 
Alabama; and Morris consented to table the petition to await 
similar expressions from other states. In the house, Williams 
of Kentucky asked consent on the twenty-ninth to offer a reso- 
lution instructing the committee on foreign affairs to enquire 
into the expediency and propriety of acknowledging independ- 
ence; but the house refused to suspend the rules to receive the 
resolution.” As had been expected, other popular expressions 
favoring recognition came to the senate; and, on May 23, these 
were, on motion of Walker of Mississippi, referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, of which Clay was chairman.” Gor- 
ostiza protested vigorously against this. There was nothing 
upon which to base recognition, he said, except a rumor of the 
battle of San Jacinto; and, assuming that this were as reported, 
there were other generals in Texas to prosecute the war: and 
even if these should ‘‘so far lose their senses as to yield to en- 


75 University of Texas transcripts from Mexican foreign office. For the Texan 
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State Historical Association, Quarterly, 13: 155-256. 
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emies who could not attack them, could not Mexico, with its 
seven million, find men to oppose Houston’s six hundred?’’ 
Forsyth replied that the president must presume that Congress 
would take no action that was not right and just, and that in any 
case it would not be proper to discuss such action before Con- 
gress itself reached a decision. The president wished him to 
be assured, however, that the United States would take no step 
inconsistent with its attitude during the contest between Spain 
and its late American colonies, including Mexico.” 

On June 18, Clay brought in a report that the independence 
of Texas ought to be recognized whenever it furnished satis- 
factory information that it had an organized government cap- 
able of performing the obligations of an independent power. 
This passed unanimously on July 1, with an amendment author- 
izing the president to send a confidential agent 10 Texas to as- 
certain the true status of the country. The house passed the 
senate resolution on July 4. Preston, in the meantime, had 
called on the president for any correspondence that he might 
have had with the Texan authorities, in the hope that this might 
furnish a basis for immediate action; but the president replied 
that he had had no such correspondence, and could have none 
before recognition. He added that he had already sent to Texas 
a confidential agent to report the condition of that country.” 

Preston’s action aroused Gorostiza, who wrote home that the 
purpose in calling for correspondence had been to stir up ex- 
citement and secure recognition, after an impassioned discus- 
sion, by a headlong vote [votacion tumultuosa]. The presi- 
dent’s reply that he had no correspondence was to be expected 
because otherwise he would have had to admit clandestine rela- 
tions with the rebels, contrary to his obligations to Mexico; 
and the ‘‘singular morality of the American government is to 
figure precisely on always saving appearances.’’ Nevertheless, 
this simple answer had completely ruined Preston’s plan, be- 
cause it was impossible to vote immediate recognition in the 
face of the government’s plain statement that it knew nothing 
of the Texan government but had taken steps to inform itself.*° 


7824 Congress, 2 Session, Senate Document 1, pp. 32-34. 
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80 Gorostiza to minister of relaciones, July 6, 1836, University of Texas transcripts 
from Mexican foreign office. 
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A few days after this (July 9), Gorostiza heard that two Texan 
commissioners would soon arrive in Washington with a copy of 
the treaty of Velasco, in which Santa Anna had recognized the 
independence of Texas; and, in order that the United States gov- 
ernment might not attach too much importance to this document, 
he notified Forsyth that his government considered all of Santa 
Anna’s acts, while a prisoner, null and void.“' This, he wrote, 
would prevent action for the present; but Austin, who had gone 
to Texas in June with confidential instructions to the ad interim 
government, would probably soon return; and the president 
would then decide whether to throw off the mask.*? His sus- 
picions of Austin’s mission, however, were unfounded. Austin 
felt keenly the neglect of the Texan government in failing to 
keep him and his colleagues informed of local conditions, and 
believed that this had prevented recognition in May.** He may 
have returned to Texas determined to change this policy, but 
he had no understanding with Jackson. In fact, the agent whom 
the president did send to Texas, Henry M. Morfit,** advised 
against immediate recognition; * and, in his messages of De- 
cember 5 and 21 to Congress, Jackson recommended delay.” 

Historians will hardly agree as to the uprightness of our gov- 
ernment in its attitude toward the Texas-Mexican question. 
My own opinion is that, despite President Jackson’s desire to 
acquire Texas and his probably strong conviction that Texan 
suecess would further that end, the administration tried in a 
lukewarm manner to meet the spirit as well as the letter of its 
neutral obligations. That there were violations of the law, how- 
ever, and probably with the connivance of local federal officers, 
cannot be doubted. Was this official laxness due to the belief 
that it would not seriously offend the government, or to the 
knowledge that judicial convictions, in view of the overwhelm- 

8124 Congress, 2 Session, Senate Document 1, pp. 36-38. 
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ing pro-Texan sentiment, would be impossible? Probably in 
some degree to both. But in any case one cannot but regret the 
want of more serious efforts to check, by arrest and prosecution, 
enlistments and organized expeditions from the United States; 
the failure of General Gaines to exercise a little more cool judg- 
ment and hard common sense in carrying out his discretionary 
authority to invade Texas; and the refusal of our state depart- 
ment to adopt a less baffling tone of curt and frigid politeness in 
its correspondence with the representatives of the Mexican 
government. And in any ease, one cannot but feel the justifiable- 
ness of Mexican suspicion and resentment against the United 
States. 
Evucene C. Barker 
University or Texas 
AUSTIN 
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REVIEW OF McMASTER’S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





It is now more than thirty years that the public have looked, 
with a hope at first dim but constantly growing stronger, for the 
completion of the great task that Mr. MeMaster announced in 
1883. The nature of the task has changed with the years. Mr. Me- 
Master might find an opportunity for one of his favorite rhetor- 
ical comparisons in pointing out, how since he began his work, 
Schouler, Von Holst, and Rhodes have broken ground that was 
in 1883 unbroken waste, how a score of seminaries for a score of 
vears have been tilling it, how the American Nation has been 
. written. The change in the conditions of historical workman- 
ship, however, is not more remarkable than the consistency of 
his purpose. ‘‘The subject of my narrative,’’? he wrote in his 
first sentence, ‘‘is the history of the people of the United States 
from the close of the war for independence down to the opening 
of the war between the States.”’ 
His point of view, combined with an obvious attempt at stylis- 
tic resemblance, at once suggested comparison with Macaulay, 
but Macaulay covered merely a fragment of his intended field 
and soon lost the people of England in the drama of English 
- politics. MeMaster, although he expanded his presentation 
| from the five volumes contemplated to eight, and soon threw 
aside the style of Macaulay for his own, has completed his stint 
and has held to his subject. The same volume of the New York 
. Nation which reviewed the first portion of McMaster, reviewed 
. also John Richard Green’s completed History of the English 
People. The similarity of the titles and the coincidence of their 
appearance suggested comparison here also; but while they are 
both alike the fruit of a great determination driven on to success, 
there is little else to class them together. Their method and their 
content offer nothing except contrasts, and the scale of McMas- 
ter is almost exactly fifty times that of Green; his two million 
words depict less than eighty years, Green’s four hundred thou- 
sand condense over eight hundred. 
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Mr. MeMaster’s singleness of purpose is intensified by certain 
limitations. He displays events but does not explain them. The 
influence of geographical conditions may be apprehended from 
his pages but he does not write for those who must be told that 
degrees of latitude affect social customs. It strikes one strange- 
ly at the present day that none of his ‘‘travellers observe’’ the 
heat when visiting the southern plantations. The difficulty prob- 
ably is that his travelers were real, that they did not record 
their languor, and Mr. McMaster does not supply their omis- 
sion. The splendid fifteen page description of the Whisky Re- 
bellion (2: 189-203) affords as little answer to the question why 
whisky should have been the circulating currency of western 
Pennsylvania, as did the English educational system to Clay- 
hanger’s query as to the reason for the industry of the Five 
Towns. The history of the people is not accompanied by that 
of the land. 

The people as described by Mr. McMaster are not an organ- 
ism. The innumerable organizations into which their social 
nature grouped them are illustrated by their activities, but not 
articulated. We are told that every householder must belong 
to a fire company, and how they behaved at fires, but not how 
these fire companies were run (2: 538-541); of labor conven- 
tions, but not how they got together (6: 181, 182), a matter plain 
enough to Americans, but provocative of curiosity to the Euro- 
pean. No point is more commendable in the work as a whole 
than the attention to the development and influence of religion, 
yet the churches exist unconstituted. The successful formation 
of national organizations in the confederation and the schism 
of those organizations before the war are alike unnoticed. The 
difficulty of the adherents of the Chureh of England in obtaining 
a bishop is discussed (1: 230-232), but their success is not men- 
tioned. As with the people so with their thoughts. The preach- 
ing of Unitarianism in New York by John Butler is elaborately 
treated (2: 238-241), but nothing is said of the development of 
Unitarian views. Buckmaster, Ware, Channing, and Andover 
are alike passed over. Transcendentalism is apparent in its ef- 
fects, but neither the system nor the word are to be found. 

Neither are the people represented by types. All his review- 
ers have criticised Mr. MeMaster’s character drawing, which 
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we 


indeed differentiates him from all his classic predecessors. 
This limitation is apparently intentional and is to be attributed 
to two causes. In the first place, he avoids here as everywhere 
repetition of the work of others, and so assumes an understand- 
ing of our great figures. The lesser men whom he discusses he 
puts before the readers through the medium of their acts and 
allows their characteristics to be inferred from what they did 
(Wayne, 2: 71-72; Bishop, 2: 598, 599). This impersonality is 
nowhere more striking than in his use of the great instrument 
of his research, the press. The newspaper is for him the voice 
of the people and not of the editor. Of the great journalists, 
Greeley alone is quoted by name; Niles, Green, Bennett, Blair, 
Medill, and Ritchie, do not appear in the index. 

An early reviewer in the Atheneum regrets his use of the word 
‘*Albanian’’ to indicate a citizen of Albany as revealing a pro- 
vineial Americanism. It is true that there is throughout a cer- 
tain detachment from the current of world events. Commerce 
is given ample space, but ships go and come, much as they did 
for the generality of people, to and from the great unknown or 
places identified only by strange names. Immigrants become in- 
teresting only upon their embarkation. One four page account 
pictures their background (7 :221-225), and with this inadequacy 
of treatment is lost much of the significance of the contribution 
that they brought. Of sectional provincialism there is less evi- 
dence. He has been criticised for neglect of the South and of 
New England, but he gives the former a better treatment than 
any of his predecessors; and, if he somewhat fails to do justice 
to the latter, it but redresses a balance previously heavily 
weighted. He was the first to incorporate the West into the 
life of the nation. 

To these limiting characteristics must be added some less ex- 
eusable defects. The one which most seriously threatens the 
permanent value of his work for the general reader is his ob- 
vious unwillingness to do again what has been done by others. 
In the first volume his chief rival was Bancroft whose point of 
view he admirably supplements. While, however, he makes a 
brilliant contribution to the study of legislative methods in his 
account of the conditions surrounding the passage of the North- 
west ordinance (1: 505-513), it is hard to forgive the omission of 
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any comprehensive description of the ordinance itself. In the 
last volume, one seems always conscious of the presence of 
Rhodes; and the failure to refer to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the 
popular furor which it created, a topic so germain to Mr. Me- 
Master’s purpose, can hardly be due to anything but an over- 
sensitive pride of originality. 

Of errors, there are three kinds. The fact that references do 
not always refer does not really affect the authority of the text, 
and should be easily corrected in a new edition. More impor- 
tant is the fact that his summaries do not always summarize. 
That of the Jay treaty leaves out the arrangement for Vermont 
trade to Montreal, and the compensatory privileges of British 
fur traders on American soil (2:245, 246); that of the Gadsden 
treaty does not refer to the isthmus of Tehuantepec (8: 191). 
Still more annoying is a habit of sweeping generalization in 
which his reviewers have compared him with Macaulay. The 
statement that ‘‘not a church, not a public building, not a hall 
has been preserved to us [from 1784] that is not a deformity”’ 
(1:80) will searecely be accepted by lovers of St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, the First Baptist Meeting House, Provi- 
dence, or Independence Hall, Philadelphia. It is surprising, 
too, that with such a beginning he says nothing of the later de- 
velopment of American architecture; but the subject is blank, 
and the name of Bulfinch does not occur. Perhaps both state- 
ment and omission are due to an artistic appreciation that de- 
seribes Power’s ‘‘Greek Slave’’ as ‘‘one of the few works of art 
of which our country has reason to be proud,’’ (1:82) an appre- 
ciation rather to be attributed to 1880, the period of beerbottle 
architecture preceding the pullman ear era, than to Mr. Me- 
Master. It was, however, pure carelessness that caused him to 
assess all American literature before 1784 as worth less than 
fifty lines of ‘‘Evangeline’’’ (1:82); apparently he forgets 
Franklin, to the publication of whose works he subsequently de- 
votes four pages (5: 294-297). In introducing Burr at the time 
of his election to the senate, he says: ‘*‘Save Hamilton, no one 
had at so early an age risen to as high a place’’ (2:48). King 
and Monroe had preceded him in the senate when younger; 
Madison, Edmund Randolph, certainly, and probably also 
Charles Pinckney, of men of about his age, had risen earlier to 
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as high a public estimation, and of older men, Jay and Jefferson 
had both been more precociously conspicuous. 

But ‘‘when million footed Manhattan unpent descends to its 
pavements,’’ it matters comparatively little to the mass if a few 
feet slip in the descent. In the unconsciousness of its own de- 
velopment, in its objectivity, in its provincialism, in its disre- 
gard of leadership, his narrative resembles the people whom it 
deseribes. Like Whitman, with little attention to conventions, 
careless of form and of proportion, MeMaster is like him also in 
feeling the great pulsations of the mass; he was the first his- 
torian with an adaptation special to American history. In judg- 
ing his success in writing a great objective narrative or pano- 
rama of the life of the people as they seemed to themselves to 
live it, the criteria are the authority of his statement, the selee- 
tion of his material, the art of his presentation. 

The notes which so formidably document his pages refer to 
practically every conceivable kind of historical material. Trav- 
els are numerous; state documents, court decisions, works of 
statesmen, local histories, the publications of societies, the 
speeches of Congress and the documents of Congress and of the 
states, lives of men, great and small, are constantly cited. The 
broadsides and pamphlets indicate acquaintance with many li- 
braries. Manuscripts have been freely used. In increasing 
numbers, as with the passing of time they were increasingly 
available, monographs and scientific treatises are noted. The 
greatest resource, however, at nearly every point is the news- 
paper. Ina large number of the chapters the references to the 
popular press greatly exceed those to other forms of source ma- 
terial altogether. 

The range of newspapers used is enormous; they are from all 
sections of the country, from all shades of political opinion, 
from all schools of thought or fantasy. Those of Canada and 
of France are referred to on oceasion, and English magazines 
and the Times. Although Mr. McMaster does not furnish the 
reader with such a critical apparatus for judgment of their 
relative weight, as do Von Holst and Rhodes, his own use seems 
to be sound. He differentiates those actually consulted from 
those quoted; in one chapter thirty-nine are referred to, of 
which thirteen were quoted from others. The wildest vagaries 
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of the erratic headlines crowd some of his pages, but these are 
given for their reflection of opinion. The facts for which they 
are relied upon are only such as ean be legitimately drawn from 
them: prices from advertisements, legal documents officially 
printed, local matters which had to stand the test of the jury of 
the neighborhood. It seems fair to say that for facts, he has 
used them only where their material is unique; that whenever 
possible he has verified their references. 

One gathers an impression that his harvest from the news- 
papers — the reviewer remembers how when a graduate student 
he heard with awe of eight hundred notebooks filled with the 
items — served a further purpose: that they gave not only much 
of the substance to his narrative, but much of its backbone as 
well; that they, with the travels, were the sources systematical- 
ly gone through; that they served to a considerable extent as an 
index of reference to the others; that they gave to the narrative 
its order and its emphasis. It is rather at the period when 
they become topics of publie discussion that events are treated, 
than when they happen; and the space given them in most cases 
fairly represents the popular attention that they receive. 

The material, therefore, is in the main allowed to dictate its 
own order of arrangement which is the despair of the system- 
atic but in reality one of the chief springs of the work’s vitality. 
The arrangement is neither dramatic, dynamic, nor chronologi- 
eal; the parts are held together by a thin glue of ‘‘meantimes’’ 
and name tags, but lying in the order in which they were per- 
ceived by the popular mind the general effect is one of unity. 
One of the best examples is that of the first fifty pages of volume 
mu. It begins with a description of the South, followed by one of 
business conditions in the North, Hamilton’s proposed excise 
and bank, conditions in the West, the signing of the bank bill, 
opposition to the excise in western Pennsylvania, Indian trou- 
bles, political divisions, conditions at Philadelphia. Thus with- 
in a space that can be grasped as a single thought conception 
are placed practically all the conditions surrounding the adop- 
tion of Hamilton’s financial plan. As Mr. MeMaster goes on, 
he is more inclined to a topical treatment; in volume 1m the land 
system, in volume vir diplomacy, filibustering, and the plains, 
are given separate chapters. While social and economie con- 
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ditions permeate the whole work, separate chapters specially 
devoted to them give cross sections in 1784, 1810, 1825, and the 
forties. His treatment of those debates in Congress and before 
the people, which have been such a feature of our public life, is 
characteristic. In very few instances does he give an ordered 
analysis of a speech or line of agreement. Rather he incon- 
gruously marshalls all arguments, good and bad, great and 
small, in opposing pages and paragraphs, offsetting mass by 
mass. The result is incoherent and does obvious injustice to 
the individual debater, who nearly always connected his state- 
ments and opinions by some logic, however faulty. It does, 
however, present the various points much as they impinged on 
the popular mind and influenced the decision of the governing 
people. 

His style generally answers his purpose. His love of con- 
trast gives it a sparkle, sometimes at the expense of truth. His 
special habit, however, of contrasting ‘‘then’’ and ‘‘now’’ finds 
justification in the unique greatness of the differences created 
by one hundred years, to which he calls attention. It is when 
he is most studied that he is least successful. More questionable 
or downright mistaken generalizations are to be found in the 
first hundred pages where he is under the influence of Macaulay 
than in all the rest of the work. Such a sentence as that follow- 
ing the War of 1812: ‘‘From the long story of battles and sieges 
and civil strife it is delightful to be able to turn to the triumphs 
of peace’’ (4: 280), shows slavish adherence to the classics, 
rather than nice adjustment of words to the accurate expression 
of thought. Parkman would never have been guilty of it. Once 
past such artificial transitions and introductions, his text flows 
on, sometimes careless of construction, whether grammatical or 
rhetorical, but nearly always attaining his supreme aim of being 
interesting. 

His material and his mode of presenting it being suited to his 
purpose, his principles of selection open wide ground to contro. 
versy. Throughout his eight volumes he shows a consistency 
which could not have been attained without intention. To poli- 
ties he gives new life by treating of its methods, and he was the 
first American historian to make the problem of labor a serious 
consideration. Practically the same may be said of the devel- 
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opment of transportation, with its concomitant of communi- 
cation, including the postoffice system, the magazine, and all the 
methods of the exchange and diffusion of materials and of 
thought. Religion in its popular manifestations he describes 
more fully than any other American historian. The conditions of 
life, dress, housing, city ordinances, and communal conveniences, 
law as it appeared to the individual, medicine, invention, and all 
forms of amusements are abundantly illustrated. The impor- 
tance of the peculiarly American problem of land distribution 
is fully recognized. On none of these subjects is his treatment 
final, organic, or complete; but to some of them he first gave a 
place in history which is now universally acknowledged, and we 
yet await a master who can surpass his handling of all the 
threads together. 

Of the routine of life, of what went on in the school room, in 
the factory, in the fields, while he does not neglect them, his 
handling is less satisfactory. His material does not get behind 
closed doors. He has, moreover, a foible for the bizarre. In 
dealing so absorbingly with the newspapers, he does not entire- 
ly escape the consequence of the dictum that, if a dog bites a 
man, it is not news, but if a man bites a dog, it is news. This 
penchant would be less noticeable if it did not point the striking 
omissions of his narrative. The seven lines de,oted to Emer- 
son (7:94) state that he was the ‘‘only man of that day whose 
essays had any real influence on his generation, or have lived 
to our own,’’ but say nothing of what he taught; the paragraph 
devoted to the ‘‘ Angel Gabriel’’ (8:87) summarizes his views. 
The elaborate sketches of Callender (2: 338, 468-472) and Peter 
Poreupine (2: 206-208) are balanced by eight lines on Haw- 
thorne and seven on Poe who ‘‘passed with little notice to his 
grave.’’ George William Curtis, Carl Sehurz, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe are not mentioned. We have descriptions of all 
our automatons (2:550, 551), but not of Audubon. Art, phi- 
losophy, literature, theology, and science never receive more 
notice than an occasional incomplete list of names and titles, 
with less tag than Homer gives to his catalogue of the Greeks. 

Mr. MeMaster and John Richard Green in their treatment of 
polities both stand on the ground of the conventional; the former 
deflects his are of inclusion to take in the roots, the latter raises 
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it to include the ultimate flowering of the people in their liter- 
ature. The contrast between sound historians could not be 
greater. It explains the enormous disparity in their bulk; it 
gives to the reader of both an idea of a difference between the 
peoples, which is not justifiable. It is true that the method of 
each was that best adapted to his task, but neither gives the 
satisfaction of completeness. Both deserve credit for broaden- 
ing the general concept of history, and Mr. McMaster’s contri- 
bution was the more original, if it must remain less pleasing 
to the national pride. 

Mr. MeMaster’s methods and accomplishments may be more 
particularly observed by a study of his treatment of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. First of all historians he made that region a part 
of the nation and not a distant colony from which an occasional 
voice was heard calling in loud, strange tones. It was not the 
forest and the stream, the wild life, and the adventure which had 
an attraction for him as for Parkman, but the life of the pioneer 
in its unecouthness and its laying the rough unsightly foundation 
of civilization at the expense of the native beauty that preceded. 
He makes visible, moreover, how little large portions of the coun- 
try on the sea side of the mountains had civilized their condi- 
tions by the end of the eighteenth century; how kin they were 
to the valley. 

In his introductory chapter he reaches Pittsburgh and floats 
down the Ohio on the craft of the time. In the next he diseusses 
the separatist feeling in the West. In chapter v he considers 
immigration into Kentucky, eastern speculation in western lands, 
the purchase of the Ohio company, and starts the first group 
of its emigrants. He is not, however, at home in the negotiations 
concerning the Jay treaty; he does not know the full truth about 
Wilkinson; it is plain that Winsor’s Mississippi Basin and 
Westward Movement had not been published. He gives also 
a striking illustration of the incompleteness of his narrative, by 
omitting all description of the Northwest ordinance; it is not 
until volume nu, and the year 1800, that it is given a brief sum- 
mary. 

In the second volume, covering the period from 1789 to 1801, 
the treatment of the West is most unsatisfactory. The Whisky 
Rebellion is elaborately described; and the first gropings for a 
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solution of transportation over the mountains are given, but 
the two are not connected. The account of the Genét affair, 
which as to its eastern aspects is one of the classic places of the 
book, ignores the conspiracy with reference to the West; Wil- 
kinson and George Rogers Clark do not appear in the volume. 
At the time it was published, 1885, Mr. Frederick J. Turner 
was hoping to be next year tutor in rhetorie and oratory. St. 
Clair is defeated on the frontier, the settlers are in terror, 
Wayne is appointed in the West, but he never defeats the In- 
dians. This can hardly be attributed te the fact that Hinsdale 
was not published until 1888. While Washington is enraged 
at St. Clair’s defeat, and the protection of the frontier is dis- 
cussed in Congress, no treaties are made with the Indians, and no 
Indian policy is formulated. While the British posts had been 
casually mentioned in the first volume, and: are surrendered by 
the Jay treaty, that is the only connection between Jay’s mis- 
sion and the West. Mr. McLaughlin did not publish his West- 
ern Posts and British Debts until 1894. The Mississippi is 
opened up in a summary of Yrujo’s presentation of Spain’s 
complaint against the United States in 1797; no clue is afforded 
to it by the index, the elaborate table of contents, or the page 
headings. The Pinckney who negotiated the Spanish treaty is 
not identified among his numerous clan. The Louisiana pur- 
chase is given a treatment perhaps adequate in itself, but is 
without background. Nevertheless, newspapers and the post 
appear in the West, people speculate in lands and others settle 
them, the rivers are navigated, towns are established, and re- 
ligious revivals take place. Six pages discuss the origin of the 
public domain, the plans for its disposition; and William Henry 
Harrison is given full recognition for his service to the nation 
in securing the law of 1800. 

It is in volume 1m, 1801 to 1812, that the Mississippi Valley 
begins to receive a full attention, thus illustrating Mr. Me- 
Master’s method of treating subjects when they begin to in- 
terest the public. It opens with a description of life in Louisi- 
ana and of the Louisiana question in Congress. With regard 
to boundaries Mr. MeMaster’s statement that the United States 
claimed ‘‘at least as far as the Perdito’’ is more vague than 
is necessary (3: 14), and he is not aware that the first boundary 
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of British West Florida was the parallel of thirty-one (3: 33). 
The Burr conspiracy attracts him, and he devotes over thirty 
pages to it. Yet in spite of this over-emphasis, he realizes that 
Burr never had a chance of success (3: 65, 66). There follows 
an admirable account, in over fifty pages, of the whole land ques- 
tion from the beginning. Involving as this does a repetition and 
elaboration of what was done in the previous volume, it sug- 
gests the question whether Mr. McMaster at this time first be- 
eame familiar with H. B. Adams’ Maryland’s Influence upon 
the Land Cessions, which had been printed in 1877 but was re- 
published in 1885. It should be said, however, that Mr. Me- 
Master’s first account showed that he appreciated the impor- 
tance of Maryland’s stand, but he does not mention Mr. Adams’ 
work. This account closes with a paragraph on the explora- 
tions of Lewis and Clark to which he had referred in the pre- 
vious volume. This again is proportioned by popular estima- 
tion rather than importance. Although many of their papers 
were in the library of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
and Mr. McMaster himself was subsequently to write a history 
of their undertaking, the only report published in 1892, was the 
condensation of 1814. Mr. Thwaites had not as yet reached 
even the Jesuit Relations. Transportation and migration are 
treated, and twenty pages toward the end of the volume give 
the discussion in the Northwest over slavery, and the Indian 
troubles. Although the hope for the conquest of Canada had 
been mentioned earlier, no connection is made between the rise 
of the West and the War of 1812, and the western causes for 
war are neglected. 

In volume rv, published in 1894 and covering the years 1812 
to 1821, the codrdination of the West with the rest of the eoun- 
try is growingly apparent. Mr. MeMaster appreciates the im- 
portance of the victories on Lake Erie and the Thames, to a 
less degree that of Horseshoe Creek. He pays no attention 
to the struggle for Wisconsin. The British proposition for a 


buffer Indian state strikes him as new. The significance of 


Clay’s objection to the British navigation of the Mississippi he 
does not understand. In the chapters that follow, however, he 
treats of nearly all the topics discussed later in Turner’s Rise 
of the New West. His account of the migration of population 
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and its methods, and his connection of this with the transporta- 
tion problem and the demand for internal improvements, marked 
a distinct historical advance at the time. He does not, how- 
ever, differentiate the streams of migrants and find therein, as 
does Mr. Turner, an explanation for the struggle over Missouri 
which concludes the volume. 

In volume v, 1821 to 1829, the Far West begins to receive 
notice. In the Mississippi Valley life becomes more organized ; 
travel, uncomfortable as it is, permits the circuit rider, the cir- 
cuit judge; economic conditions call for the wild cat bank; the 
democracy of the frontier begins to have its reflex influence in 
the Kast. All these are treated and kept in touch with the life 
of the nation; three pages discuss the absence of an educational 
system. 

The volume covering the period from 1829 to 1841 treats of 
the frontier, resting in the valley and in control of the national 
government. Published in 1906, it had the advantage of much 
recent research. Jackson appears as a representative frontiers- 
man carrying out frontier policies. The western conditions 
leading up to the attack on the bank, already appearing in the 
previous volume, are clearly brought out in this. The deserip- 
tion of the colonizing activity of the Mormons foreshadows the 
care with which Mr. McMaster follows their whole movement. 
The speculative craze preceding the panic of 1837 and the ef- 
feets of that panic are illustrated chiefly from the East, in spite 
of the causal relation between that panic and land sales. It is 
possible that the space devoted by Von Holst to western con- 
ditions determined a change of stress, but in general Mr. Me- 
Master’s conclusions are more safe, if his proportion is less 
correct. 

Volume vit, 1842 to 1849, and published in 1910, naturally de- 
votes a large amount of space to the region beyond the valley, 
which was then claiming so large a share of the national in- 
terest. In the valley, repudiation is treated, and one chapter 
of forty pages is devoted to conditions. This is much less sue- 
cessful than corresponding chapters on the East and South. It 
begins with two pages on Saratoga Springs, which is searcely 
western, gives sixteen pages to the Mormons, and only six to 
immigration. Interstate migration is barely noticed, and con- 
ditions in East and South, which caused it, are not noticed at 
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all. The influence of the valley as a whole in securing the an- 
nexation of Texas in 1844 is ignored, as is its part in other 
elections. It seems as if interest had moved out of it with the 
frontier, and that the division into North and South obscured 
other sectionalism. That this was precisely the case in the 
popular mind is doubtless true, and the popular mind here as 
elsewhere carries the burden of the narrative. The historian 
might, however, be expected to point out what the popular 
mind of the day searcely understood; how there had been grad- 
ually created a horizontal sectionalism of slavery, where pre- 
viously there had been a longitudinal sectionalism of position 
and stage of development. Some of the causes appear in thie 
narrative, as the struggle over the slavery question in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the difference is in industrial eondi- 
tions. For a comprehension of the ultimate cause Mr. Me- 
Master has provided all material necessary. A single quota- 
tion from Carl Schurz in the next volume would have united 
the cause of free labor which he has so carefully developed with 
that of antislavery. He does not, however, give it, nor one of 
his own in its place. As usual, he presents the facts; he allows 
others to fuse them. 

In the final volume, interest is drawn back to the valley by 
Douglas, Lincoln, and Kansas. Of Douglas the man, Mr. Me- 
Master has little to say, and he fails to make the connection be- 
tween the Pacific Railroad plans so much to the fore, and Doug- 
las’ Nebraska bill. In Kansas, in spite of its hackneyed nature, 
he finds a congenial subject; and, while he makes no special 
contribution to knowledge, he gives an account both sound and 
stirring. Railroad extension, rioting, the panic in the West, the 
states rights movement in Wisconsin are all well treated; but 
it is hard to put the finger on any such new body of facts or 
novel point of view as rendered the first volumes, for all their 
more serious omissions and errors, so distinguished. 

The historical profession, while they may not have aceepted 
all Mr. MeMaster’s conceptions, have accepted the new bounds 
that he has set to history, or rather have entered into the un- 
bounded area he has opened up. 

Cart Russevi Fisu 
University or Wisconsin 
MAapIson 








LOUISIANA AS A FACTOR IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 
1795-1800 


The leading facts relating to the years of diplomatic con- 
troversy between England, France, and Spain for the control 
of the Mississippi Valley are already well known.’ This paper 
is presented with the purpose of further emphasizing the fact 
that the acquisition of Louisiana was a leading motive for the 
diplomatic disturbances of the period, 1795-1800, and that the 
desire to control this territory was conspicuous among the caus- 
es in bringing about the treaty of 1800 between France and 
America. 

_ By the treaty of San Lorenzo, October 25, 1795, Thomas 

Pinckney induced Spain to concede the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, the right to deposit goods at New Orleans, and the 
thirty-first degree of latitude as the Florida boundary line. 
Thus it was hoped to secure the friendship of the United States 
at a time when, by the consummation of the Jay treaty, there 
was the possibility of a British-American alliance which 
would secure these objects by force and also gain possession of 
Louisiana.*?. French diplomats had thus far been worsted in 
attempting to regain control of their former American posses- 
sions and grave fears were expressed lest Pinckney should make 
a treaty of alliance with Spain which would bring about the 
cession of Louisiana and Florida to the United States. ‘‘If 
the Anglo-Americans possess these rich countries,’? a memoir 
submitted to Delacroix, niinister of toreign affairs, declared, 
‘*they would become masters of the Gulf of Mexico. They 
would have everything in their hands to create a formidable 
marine power which in their service would make dependent up- 
on them all the commerce of America and of our colonies. It 

1 See articles by Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘The Policy of France toward the Mississip- 
pi Valley in the Period of Washington and Adams,’’ in American Historical Review, 
10; 249-280; ‘‘The Diplomatic Contest for the Mississippi Valley,’’ in Atlantic 
Monthly, 93: 676-807. 

2 Turner, ‘‘ Policy of France,’ 


in American Historical Review, 10: 267. 
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is not necessary then to demonstrate that the Anglo-Americans 
become strong at our expense and seize upon the richest pro- 
vinees. On the other hand, it is desirable for us to rival them 
in negotiating for Louisiana a project already conceived by the 
executive provisory council. . . . By the acquisition of this 
country, we should have in abundance wood for construction, 
pasture for animals, rice, indigo, cotton, peltries, and a thou- 
sand other valuable products which would be at the ports of 
our colonies. We would then be more powerful in the New 
World than in Europe; we would attach the Americans to our 
political existence; they would be forced to observe strictly the 
treaties with France.’’* In this statement, we see clearly out- 
lined the motives underlying the future plans of Talleyrand and 
of Napoleon. Throughout the vear 1796, France strove by va- 
rious offers to induce Spain,to agree to the cession of Louisiana, 
but Godoy could not be moved.‘ Plans were also set in motion 
on the part of French agents in America to aid in bringing about 
this transfer.° 

When John Adams became president, our foreign relations 
had reached a critical stage. Victorious in Europe, France was 
determined to overcome any advantage gained by Great Britain 
through the Jay treaty and to force all the maritime and com- 
mercial nations away from their neutrality... Her acts seemed 
also to indicate a desire to bring about a revolution in the United 
States which would eventually produce the dissolution of the 
Union.’ With this accomplished, the setting up of a French 
protectorate would be the next step.* For the foundation of 
such an American colonial empire, the directory had, towards 
the close of the year 1796, considered the following proposals: 

3 September, 1796. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 47: 180. 

4 Turner, ‘*‘ Policy of France,’’ in American Historical Review, 10: 268, 269. 


5 I[bid., 270-273; Turner, ‘‘ Diplomatic Contest,’’ in Atlantic Monthly, 93: 810, 811. 


6 John Quincy Adams, Writings (W. C. Ford ed. — New York, 1813), 2: 68, S82. 

7 Bernard (. Steiner, The Life and Correspondence of James McHenry (Cleve 
land, 1907), 228, 246, 256. Mareh 3, 1797, Adams wrote: ‘‘They have vowed the 
destruction of the American government and are desirous to ascertain whether the 
American people will assist them in the laudable work. If not, the people will share 
their animosity with the government, and both will be forced into a war. . . But 
my concern is for my country, and for the interests of humanity.’’ Adams, Writ 
ings, 2: 132. 


8 J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 111. 
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to secure Canada by conquest; to acquife Louisiana by cession 
or through the retransfer of French Santo Domingo to Spain; ° 
to send a powerful armament to New Orleans."® 

President Adams resolved, in this erisis of affairs, that strict 
neutrality should be the policy of the United States.*' Upon 
learning that France had severed diplomatic relations with the 
United States by refusing to receive Pinckney as minister, he 
called a special session of Congress for May 15, 1797."° Laws 
were passed providing for the raising and equipping of an army 
and a fleet and for the defense of harbors and posts. Necessary 
revenue was to be secured through loans and additional taxes. * 
Nevertheless the president was still determined to continue ne- 
gotiations, and appointed a commission of three to reopen dip- 
lomatie intercourse. They arrived in Paris on the fourth of 
October.’* In his first annual message, the president announced 
the arrival of the envoys and advised, as a certain means to 
maintain peace, the continuance of that manifestation of energy 
and unanimity of spirit which had on other occasions been char- 
acteristic of the American people.’ Little was accomplished 
in the early part of the session of Congress, for all were 
anxiously awaiting some message from the commissioners. 

® The eastern part which France acquired by the peace of Bale, July 22, 1795. 

10 J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 20, 31, n., 128. 

11 Letter to John Quiney Adams, then American minister at The Hague, March 
31, 1797. (John Adams, Works, with a Life of the Author, Notes, and Illustrations 
[C. F. Adams ed. — Boston, 1850-1856].) On January 14, John Quiney Adams had, 
with full knowledge of the rejection of Pinckney by France, written his father: 
‘*The President [Washington], indeed, has told us, and I am profoundly convinced 
of the justice and importance of the advice, that we ought not to involve ourselves 
at all in the political systems of Europe, but to keep ourselves always distinct and 
separate from it. . . It behooves us to be the more cautious and vigilant to coun- 


teract all their intrigues and exertions on either side to make us the instruments or 
the victims of their conquering or plundering ambition. J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 88. 

12.J. D. Richardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-1899), 1: 232, 233. 

13 T. H. Benton, Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 1789-1856 (Nlew 
York, 1857-1861), 2: 149. 

14 The names of C. C. Pinckney, John Marshall, and Francis Dana were sent to 
the senate for ratification. (Jefferson, Writings [P. L. Ford ed. — New York, 1892- 
1899], 7: 132.) Francis Dana was at the time chief justice of Massachusetts and 
declined to serve. Elbridge Gerry was nominated in his stead. American State 
Papers; Foreign Relations, 2: 157. 

15 Richardson, Messages and Papers, 1: 250-254. 
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At the time France was still in the ascendaney in European 
affairs, her government being under the dominance of the diree- 
tory. French ministers and agents in the United States, realiz- 
ing the danger of a hostile policy, were advising the restoration 
of a good understanding between the two nations. Fauchet, 
former minister to America, declared that the alliance of the 
United States with Great Britain would endanger the interests 
of the French West Indies as well as the Spanish possessions." 
He argued that the United States did not desire an extension 
of territory and that the lure of such spoils proffered by Great 
Britain as a pledge of alliance would, if accepted, be ruinous 
to them.’’ Adet, Fauchet’s successor, informed his govern- 
ment that the Jay treaty was but a step towards a treaty of 
offensive alliance between Great Britain and the United States; 
that the rupture between America and France would gain for 
England thirty thousand American sailors; and that Louisiana 
and Florida, New Mexico, and the other Spanish colonies would 
soon fall before the forces of this new combination.’* A. Sae- 
house, special agent in the United States on behalf of Santo Do- 
mingo, urged upon Delacroix the necessity of aequiring Lou- 
isiana: ‘‘I have said to you as well as to others that Louisiana 
and Florida are indispensable to the establishment of our col- 
onies, for the building up of our commerce, our manufactures, 
and our marine; that New Orleans will be one day as celebrated 
as Philadelphia, will become the entrepdt of the West, the store- 
house for our colonies; that upper Louisiana, once well peopled, 
will be a check against the Americans —a people active, am- 
bitious, and enterprising.’’*® In the event of war, he declared 
that Kentucky and Tennessee, devoted to Thomas Jefferson, 

16 Fauchet was succeeded by Adet as minister to the United States in June, 1795. 
Upon the former’s return to France, 1797, he published a monograph, Political Rela 
tions (see n. 17) in which he stated the arguments for reconciliation between France 
and the United States. 

17 Joseph Fauchet, A Sketch of the Present State of our Political Relations with 
the United States of North America; Translated by the Editor of the Aurora |W. .J. 
Duane] (Philadelphia, 1797), 28-31. 

18 Adet to Delacroix. Affaires Ftrangéres, Etats-Unis, 47:48. Turner, ‘‘ Corre 
spondence of the French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797,’’ in American 
Historical Association, Report, 1903, vol. 2: 988. 

19 To Delacroix, March 9, 1797. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 47: 151. 
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would observe a strict neutrality.”’ Létombe, French repre- 
sentative in the United States, who claimed confidential rela- 
tions with Vice President Jefferson, declared that the directory 
should earry out a policy of temporization, in dealing with the 
representatives of the United States;** ‘‘for Mr. Adams will 
be President for only four years and the seductions around the 
people will soon end.’’ * ‘*By negotiation and delay,’’ he said, 
‘*France and Spain will have time to arrange for Louisiana 
and Canada and put up a dam which without them would sub- 
merge Mexico, Peru, and all their islands. A double barrier 
to the ambition of the United States and England must be es- 
tablished at once, for in a few years it will be too late. Louisi- 
ana and the Floridas ought to be ceded to France, and France 
ought to prepare to take Canada and Acadia where her subjects 
have been calling her for a long time.’’ ** 

In July, 1797, Talleyrand became minister for foreign affairs 
to the directory. His travels in America had opened his eves 
to the future importance of Louisiana, so that it is not surpris- 
ing that the advice concerning that territory given Delacroix 
was early made the essential features of his definite program. 
Some significance may be attached to the fact of his friendly re- 
lations with Aaron Burr and that he would view with favor 
Burr’s appointment as minister to France.** Some three months 
before his appointment, he read a memoir before the institute 
in which he pointed out the advantages which would accrue to 
France through the acquisition of Louisiana.** 

The French directory determined that an appearance of ob- 
duraey towards America was temporarily, at least, essential; 
but Talleyrand secretly offered the American commissioners 
the privilege of opening negotiations provided bribes were given 
to him and his associates. This offer was indignantly refused, 

20 Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 47: 52. 

21 [bid., 47: 345. 

22 [bid., 48: 420. 

23 To Delacroix, June 18, 1797, ibid., 47: 389. 

24 October 20, 1796. J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2:21. For Talleyrand’s early in- 
terest in Louisiana, see Moreau de Saint-Mery, Voyage aux Etats-Unis, de l’Amé- 
rique, 1793-1798 (S. L. Mims ed. — New Haven, 1913), 224, 248. 


25 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-1891), 1: 354, 
355; Turner, ‘‘ Policy of France,’’ in American Historical Review, 10: 275, 
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and the negotiation was terminated. Early in March, the first 
dispatches from the commissioners reached America.” These 
contained the news of the failure of the commissioners to secure 
any recognition from France. The president’s message an- 
nounecing this insult to Congress declared that there was no 
hope of reconciliation. The indignation aroused by the X. Y. 
Z. letters, as the correspondence with Talleyrand’s agents was 
called, was universal; and there was hearty indorsement of the 
congressional acts increasing the national military and naval 
forces.” 

The attitude of Great Britain toward the United States at this 
critical period was the opposite of her great rival; but, before 
discussing it, there is need of calling attention to British in- 
terests and policy in the West, which would be materially af- 
fected by a transfer of Louisiana to France. The most im- 
portant commercial advantage of Canada was, in the eyes of 
the British ministry, derived from the fur trade, which was con- 
dueted by the Canadian merchants throughout the lake region, 
on the upper Missouri, and in the Canadian Northwest. That 
the right of navigation on the Mississippi River, secured to 
Great Britain by the treaty of 1788, was of no value as long as 
Louisiana remained in alien hands had become apparent, and 
there is no doubt but that the British nation would seize any 
pretext to secure this valuable possession which would afford 
them an opening on the gulf for their northern possessions. 
The fact that Great Britain would willingly possess the territory 
has no doubt given, in the eves of historians, greater impor- 
tance to the connection of the British minister, Robert Liston, 
with that conspiracy to attack the Spanish possessions in Amer- 
ica, Which has been connected with the name of Senator Blount 
of Tennessee. How far this much heralded affair affected Brit- 
ish policy ean only be conjectured.** Still there is no direct 

26 Richardson, Messages and Papers, 1: 264. 


27 They were laid before Congress, April 3. Annals of Congress, 7: 547, 1554, 


1567, 1865, 


28 Turner, ‘‘Policy of France,’’ in American Historical Review, 10: 273, 274. 
For documents on the Blount conspiracy see ibid., 10: 575-606. For an account of 
the conspiracy see W. S. Robertson, ‘‘Franciseo de Miranda and the Revolutionizing 
of Spanish America,’ 


311 et seq. 
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in American Historical Association, Report, 1907, vol. 1: 
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evidence in the correspondence of the foreign office of this 
period or in that of the British minister of any design to secure 
possessions in the Mississippi Valley for Great Britain. On 
more than one occasion, Liston made explicit denial to his gov- 
ernment of any plan for an expedition from Canada against the 
Spanish possessions or of any attempt to buy the services of 
General Elijah Clarke.*® Such designs, he declared, were fash- 
ioned in the imagination of Yrujo, the Spanish minister who 
made the charges.*” He denied any acquaintance or communi- 
cation with Senator Blount and declared that he knew him only 
as a man of ‘‘weight and influence in the back country.’’* 
That Liston gave audience to Captain Chisholm who was one of 
Blount’s associates and finally paid for his passage to Eng- 
land was due, as he said, to the fact that ‘‘the probability of the 
cession of Louisiana to the French by the Spaniards and the 
serious consequences that must attend it together with the ad- 
vantages which might accrue to his majesty’s interests from 
even a temporary possession of that country are considerations 
that struck me as being of such importance as to render it im- 
proper for me to discourage the idea of his voyage.’’ * 
Whatever designs in the West she may have harbored, Great 
Britain manifested, at the time of the estrangement of France 
and the United States, the desire to make common cause with 
the latter in repelling the former’s aggressions.** Munitions 


29 July 8, 1797, Publie Record Office, Foreign Office Records, America, 2d series, 
18; May 2, 1798, thid., 22; July 22, 1798, see ‘‘ Documents on the Blount Conspira- 
cy,’’ in American Historical Review, 10: 594. 

30**T eannot conclude without observing with regret that there is a degree of dis- 
ingenuity and a disposition to intrigue and chicanery in the conduct of Mr. Yrujo the 
Spanish minister in this country which is highly disagreeable and may become dan- 
Zerous to us. He has already produced in the most formal way a pretended plan 
for an expedition from Canada which never had existence. He now talks with per- 
fect assurance of certain offers made by the English to General Clarke in Georgia 
which I conceive to be equally destitute of foundation, and I understand he is pro- 
ceeding to bring forward other heads of accusation more gross and equally ground- 
less which are unfortunately received with pleasure and perhaps with sincere belief 
by the malignant or ill-informed supporters of the French and Democratick parties 
fn the United States.’’ July 8, 1797. P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 18. 

31 July 8, 1797. P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 18. 

32 March 16, 1797. P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 18. See ‘‘ Documents on the Blount 
Conspiracy,’’ in American Historical Review, 10: 582. 

33 Dispatches to Liston, minister to the United States, March, 1796, P.R.O., F.O.R., 
America, 14: 2. 
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of war were to be furnished by Great Britain and a portion of 
her fleet manned by American seamen and with British officers 
was tendered for the protection of American commerce."* 

Early in May, 1798, plans for alliance between Great Britain 
and the United States seemed promising. Fearful lest a treaty 
should be made between Great Britain and France, the Amer- 
ican government also appeared to favor codéperation with the 
understanding that Louisiana and the Floridas were to be seized 
by the United States and Santo Domingo was to become the 
property of Great Britain. 

To these proposals the British government willingly assent- 
ed; and in order to promote their own cause, the isolated con- 
dition of the United States in the event of peace between Great 
Britain and France was forcibly set forth.’ Liston was in- 


34‘*Tf however a rupture should actually take place between the two countries 
or should appear highly probable, it is the King’s pleasure that you should express 
his Majesty ’s willingness to afford a naval protection to the commerce of the United 
States against the attacks of the common enemy.’’ January 27, 1797. P.R.O., 
F.O.R., America, 18:2. 

‘*His Majesty has been graciously pleased to consent to this request of the Amer- 
ican Government on condition that the cannon shall be returned into his Majesty's 
stores at Halifax whenever His Majesty shall think proper to require them.’’ Oc- 
tober 22, 1798. Ibid., 22. 

35‘*T make no doubt that your Lordship will find by Mr. King’s conversation 
that the great object of their anxiety is the possibility of our concluding a peace 
with the French Republick and allowing the Directory to devote their whole atten- 
tion and force to take on this country.’’ May 2, 1798. P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 


99 

‘*He [President Adams] appeared sensibly to feel the danger that a possible re- 
verse of fortune may determine the Directory to offer such terms of peace as the 
King’s ministers could not advise His Majesty to refuse and that consequently 
America may be left to struggle alone against the whole power of the formidable 
Republic.’’ September 27, 1798. Ibid. 

For English peace proposals, April, 1797, consult ‘‘ English Peace Proposals Be 
fore the Preliminaries of Leoben, April, 1797,’’ in American Historical Review, 
10: 827-832. 

86 Lord Grenville to Liston, June 8, 1798: ‘‘The apprehension which you men- 
tion as prevailing in America respecting the Conclusion of Peace between Great 
Britain and France is certainly solid and well founded. If the Directory shall either 
be foiled in its project of Invasion in these Kingdoms or shall finally abandon the 
scheme from a Conviction of its impracticability it is by no means improbable that 
some offer of Peace may suddenly be made; and although it certainly would be very 
difficult for His Majesty’s Servants to place any reliance on the Reality of any sin- 
cere disposition for Peace on the part of the Directory, yet the conditions offered 
might be such as they would not think themselves at Liberty to advise His Majesty 
to reject, if His Majesty continued free from all engagements to other Powers;. and 
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structed to state that any proposals for concert and co-opera- 
tion would be cordially received by Great Britain; that guns 
were to be loaned or sold to the United States; that engage- 
ments entered into should be scrupulously fulfilled even though 
Great Britain and France should come to terms; and that on 
all occasions he was to disclaim any desire, on the part of his 
government, to bind the United States to any permanent sys- 
tem of alliance for general purposes.*’ To what extent these 
favorable proposals by the British government were linked 
with the plan for revolutionizing South America can only be 
surmised.** 

The excitement throughout the United States became more 

intense during the summer months because of the prevalent be- 
lief that the French were preparing to invade America.*® Such 
an attack, if it should be made, would be directed, Washington 
thought, towards the South, for the reason that the greater 
number of their friends were in that section of America, and 
‘*because they will be more contiguous to their islands and to 
Louisiana, if they should be possessed thereof; which they will 
be if they can.’’* By the end of September, an American 
policy had been clearly outlined. For the time, there was to 
be no alliance with Great Britain.*’ Should Spain be permitted 
by France to maintain absolute neutrality in relation to the 
in this manner the United States might be left though against the wishes and Inter- 
ests of this Country, yet still unavoidably, exposed to the resentment of France. 
The conquest of Louisiana and Florida by the United States instead of any cause 
of jealousy would certainly be matter of satisfaction to this Government and in that 
state of affairs, it is also easy to see the advantage which America would derive from 
seeing St. Domigo in the Hands of his Majesty rather than of any other European 
power.’’ P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 22. 

87 October, 1798, P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 22; December, 1798. 

38 For the relations between Pitt and Miranda see Turner, ‘‘ Policy of France,’’ 
in American Historical Review, 10: 276, 277; and ‘‘Diplomatie Contest,’’ in Atlan- 
tic Monthly, 93: 815; Robertson, ‘‘ Francisco de Miranda,’’ in American Historical 
Association, Report, 1907, vol. 1: 317-325. 

39**We are told that in addition to the immense armament collected at Flushing, 
gunboats and rafts of a peculiar construction are building in all the forts opposite 
to our Eastern coasts.’’ Philadelphia Gazette, June 29, 1798. Charles Rufus King, 


Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New York, 1894-1900), 2: 294, 295, 301, 302, 
308. 

40 Washington to Pickering. Alexander Hamilton, Works (H. C. Lodge ed. — 
New York, 1886), 6: 319. 

41 September 27, 1798, P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 22. 
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United States, the project for the seizure of Louisiana and the 
Floridas*was to be suspended. The independence of Santo 

. e y . . 
Domingo and ultimately that of the other West India islands 
and the establishment of freedom of intercourse with them were 
looked upon with favor.* 

In the meantime, Talleyrand continued to play at negotiation 
with Gerry. ‘‘It would be only with serious inconveniences,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to break at once with the United States, while our 
present situation, half friendly, half hostile, is profitable to us, 
in that our colonies continue to be provisioned by the Amer- 
icans and our cruisers are enriched by captures made from 
them.’’** Besides he was gaining time for furthering his nego- 
tiations for Louisiana, and to that end Guillemardet was at- 
tempting to carry out his instructions at Madrid. Spain was 
to be made to realize her mistake in surrendering the forts on 
the Mississippi and thereby sacrificing her defense against the 
encroachment of the Americans upon her colonies.” The United 
States were to be shut up ‘‘ within the limits which nature seems 
to have traced for them: but Spain is not in condition to do this 
great work alone.’’ But Louisiana and the Floridas, as Freneh 
possessions, would be ‘‘a wall of brass forever impenetrable 

42‘*Ought not Mr. King to inform the British cabinet without loss of time, that 
the United States can in no event permit New Orleans to pass from the hands of 
Spain, unless to become a possession and part of the United States.’’ McHenry to 
Pickering, July 22, 1798. Steiner, Life and Correspondence of McHenry, 315. 

43 P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 22. June 12, 1798; September 27, 1798. ‘“*To 
this Revolution [Santo Domingo] a great proportion of the inhabitants look forward 
with pleasure. An unrestrained commercial intercourse between this country and the 
West Indies opens prospects to the speculative and the enterprising that are irresist 
ibly alluring. . . Mr. Adams said it was natural they should throw themselves 
into the arms of America and he considered it as the interest of the United States 
to enter into some kind of agreement with them. There was nothing, he added, that 
had prevented him from adopting the measure but the apprehension of giving um- 


brage to Great Britain who still appears to have other views with regard to the 
Island.’’ 

Santo Domingo, as an independent republic, was looked upon with disfavor by 
the British government. ‘‘In a Conference with Lord Grenville, he had heard with 
horror from Mr. Liston that in a conversation between you and him, you had inti 
mated an idea that our Government might be disposed to countenance the estab- 
lishment of a Republic of Blacks in St. Domingo.’’ King, Life and Correspondence 
of Rufus King, 2: 368, 

44G. Pollain, Le ministére de Talleyrand sous le directoire (Paris, 1891), 309. 

45 H. Adams, History of the United States, 1: 355 et seq. 
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to the combined efforts of England and America.’’“* By July 
10, 1798, Talleyrand was able to report a yielding on the part 
of Spain ‘‘and her increasing favor toward the plan of having 
French troops, rather than Spanish, meet the expected invasion 
of Louisiana by England and the United States. 

During the month of May, Victor du Pont, former consul gen- 
eral to the United States, had been sent as a special commis- 
sioner to Philadelphia to study the general situation. Presi- 
dent Adams refused to receive him and his report upon return- 
ing to France contained unmistakable evidence that Talley- 
rand’s whole plan for American colonial power was in danger.** 
He declared that the United States and Great Britain, in al- 
liance, were hoping for a declaration of war against them by 
the directory. Basing his views on confidential conversations 
with Jefferson, he argued that it would not be prudent to throw 
the power of America into the balance with England, for that 
would mean the loss of American commerce to France; that a 
war between the two republics would cause the United States 
to sacrifice their liberty through an alliance with Great Britain 
and would enhance the maritime strength of the latter power. 
France and Spain would be forced to sacrifice their colonies, 
Mexico would be exposed, and England would become doubly 
powerful. He urged that a policy of justice and moderation 
should be adopted in treating with America. To these ends, 
the acts of French privateers were to be disavowed and their 
commissions retired; the laws against neutrals were to be re- 
vised; and the American government was to be informed that 
a new commission sent to Paris, Holland, or Spain would be 
received. These were likewise the opinions, he declared, of the 
most notable leaders among the Republicans; and, if such a 
policy were adopted that party would be victorious in the ap- 
proaching elections.” 

Four days later, Telleyrand made this letter the foundation 
of an appeal to the directory to remove all causes for fermen- 
tation; and, on July 31, a decree was passed restraining French 

46 Compare with the language of Létombe, June, 1797, ante, 00. 

47 Turner, ‘‘ Policy of France,’’ in American Historical Review, 10: 276. 

48 His first dispatch to Talleyrand was from Bordeaux, July 6, 1798. Affaires 


Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 50: 8. 
49 July 21, 1798. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 50: 99. 
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privateers in the West Indies within the limits of the laws.’ 
This decree was received by Gerry on the eve of his embarkation 
for America. It was accompanied by a personal note from 
Talleyrand stating that it was within the power of the United 
States to cause all misunderstandings between the two nations 
to disappear.” A dispatch sent by Létombe was not without 
weight at this time. In it he discussed the great activity in 
preparing for war and the evidence that an alliance was develop- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain which, when 
accomplished, would inevitably lead to the invasion of the Flori- 
das and Louisiana and the independence of the French col- 
onies.”” Some days earlier, William Vans Murray, American 
minister at The Hague was visited by Pichon, French secretary 
of legation, and informed that the French were solicitous for an 
accommodation with America. This interview, interpreted by 
Murray as a ruse to get him into informal negotiation, was fol- 
lowed by others. Finally a communication from Talleyran |, 
on September 28, which was sent to Murray, declared that any 
minister sent by the United States to France would be ‘‘ received 
with the respect due to the representative of a free, indepen- 
dent, and powerful nation.’’ 

The facts connected with the appointment of a second com- 
mission of three and the results of their labors are well known."® 

50 In a letter to his mother, September 14, 1798, Adams wrote: ‘‘Dupont gave 
it as his opinion, that a rupture would only strengthen the English party and Eng- 
lish influence in America, and that the true patriots, French and American, wished 
rather for conciliatory measures on the part of France. From that moment, the 
French government have affected a friendly disposition towards the United States. 
J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 361, 362. For the decree see American State Papers; 
Foreign Relations, 2: 222, 223. 

51 August 8, 1798. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 50: 147. 

52 June 19, 1798. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 49: 462. 

53 William Vans Murray to John Adams, July 17, 1798, J. Adams, Works, 8: 679, 
687. Pichon declared that an American war would be highly unpopular in France, 
and that their colonies would be in danger should it occur. Pichon, as secretary 
to Genet and Fauchet, had become acquainted with Murray at Philadelphia. 

54 Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 50: 233. American State Papers; Foreign 
Relations, 2: 242. This language was identical with that used by President Adams 
in his message to Congress, June 21. Richardson, Messages and Papers, 1: 266, 

55 President Adams, as early as October 20, consulted Secretary Pickering on the 
advisability of keeping the channels of negotiation open. He stated that he was 


prepared to nominate another minister to France if given assurances of his proper 
reception. (J. Adams, Works, 8:60.) The proposal was rejected by the cabinet. 
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Arguments in favor of their friendly reception by the French 
government were stated as follows: * that the power of the Re- 
publican party would thereby be increased; that the alliance, 
both offensive and defensive, between Great Britain and the 
United States would be made impossible; and that the Amer- 
icans would be prevented from carrying out their plan for war 
against Spain whereby they would be enabled to seize Louisi- 
ana. Likewise, among the chief objects urged by Talleyrand in 
his report to Napoleon for reconciliation with America was se- 
curity for the French and Spanish colonies.” 
J. A. James 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, ILLINoIs 


56 Consul General Létombe to Talleyrand, November 18, 1798. 
57 Talleyrand to Napoleon, March 3, 1800. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 
51: 357, et seq. 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 
AND EASTERN CANADA, 1913-1914 


As this paper is an attempt to do something new in the field of 
American historiography, the writer may be pardoned for be- 
ginning with a statement of the plan which he has endeavored 
to follow and some of the difficulties encountered in the prosecu- 
tion of the work. It seemed desirable to the editors of the 
Review that its readers should be kept informed of the progress 
of historical work bearing on its field and that the workers 
should be stimulated, if possible, to increase and improve the 
quality of their activities. The method decided upon for this 
purpose was an annual survey of work accomplished or under 
way for each of four regions into which the field was divided. 
These regions are: the Old Northwest and Eastern Canada, thie 
Trans-Mississippi Northwest and Western Canada, the Old 
Southwest, and the Trans-Mississippi Southwest. Surveys of 
.activities in each of these regions will appear in the order named, 
‘one in each number of the Review. 

* The question of what to include in the survey is a very puzz- 
ling one, especially as it seems desirable to avoid as far as pos- 
sible the duplication of information in other departments of the 
Review. The principles finally settled upon for this article 
are: to attempt to set forth the activities of all institutions 
located in the region which are doing historical or allied work, 
including changes in organization and equipment, acquisitions of 
material, publications, plans for future work, and miscellaneous 
activities; to treat the work of institutions outside the region so 
far as they contribute to its history; and to eall attention to 
private enterprises which have resulted or may result in publica- 
tions in the field. Many books will necessarily be mentioned 
which will be dealt with more fully in the department of reviews, 
but it has seemed desirable to have these articles give as com- 
plete a view as possible of the whole field of Mississippi Valley 
historiography. 
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In order to put through so ambitious a plan, it was necessary 
to secure the codperation of the institutions; and all the more 
important ones were requested to furnish information about 
their activities and copies of their publications. Most of them 
responded cordially and fully, but some failed to reply to re- 
peated inquiries. It might be safely assumed, perhaps, that the 
work of an institution too indifferent to furnish an account of 
its activities for presentation to the readers of the Review is not 
worth treating; but, whenever possible, the missing data are 
supplied from such publications as are available in the library 
of the University of Illinois, or from other sources. With ref- 
erence to Canada, it should be stated that that portion of the 
field is not covered so fully as it is hoped it may be in future 
years. 

ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQuIPMENT 

The states of the Old Northwest which are most active in 
historical work of a scholarly character are not the oldest states 
as might be expected, but rather two of the younger and the two 
westernmost. In Wisconsin, which has a well-deserved reputa- 
tion in this field, the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Thwaites 
was filled in December by the selection of Dr. M. M. Quaife, pro- 
fessor of history in the Lewis Institute of Chicago. Dr. 
Thwaites’s death will be keenly felt, but he laid the foundations 
broad and deep, and it is believed that his successor will make 
the fullest use of the opportunities presented by an almost ideal 
condition for the development of state historical activities. The 
already magnificent building of the state historical society in 
Madison has been enlarged by the construction of a new book- 
stack wing, and the possibilities of service to investigators have 
been increased by the purchase of a photostat. The Wisconsin 
History Commission, organized a few years ago to exploit the 
part played by the state in the Civil War, has always been 
more or less an adjunct of the society and is about to terminate 
its separate existence. The only other active agency in the 
state is the Wisconsin Archaeological Society, which is also in 
close touch with the work at Madison. 

In Illinois the principal agency in the historical field is the 
state historical library, which maintains the library proper in 
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Springfield and publishes the Illinois Historical Collections un- 
der the general editorship of Professor C. W. Alvord of the 
University of Illinois. The Illinois State Historical Society is 
a private and popular organization with a large membership. 
It receives support from the state indirectly, however, through 
the library, which also publishes its Transactions. The Illi- 
nois Survey of the University of Illinois is an enterprise sup- 
ported by funds from the graduate school and directed by mem- 
bers of the departments of history and economics. Its activities 
have been along the line of collecting materials for Lllinois his- 
tory in the university library and laying the foundations for 
the preparation of a comprehensive centennial history of the 
state. 

Historical work in Illinois has been much hampered by the 
inadequacy of the quarters and equipment in the capitol at 
Springfield. By a joint resolution of the general assembly in 
1911, a commission was established to make plans for a state 
education building to house the historical library, the society, 
the department of education, and allied interests. The commis- 
sion believed that the archives of the state should be included 
in the proposed building, and secured the services of Mr. Waldo 
G. Leland of the Carnegie Institution, who made a eareful in- 
vestigation which he embodied in a ‘‘Report on the Publie Ar- 
chives and Historical Interests of the State of Illinois, with Es- 
pecial Reference to the Proposed Edueation Building.’’ This 
was published by the commission in its Report to the general 
assembly (1913. 61 p.). At the last session of the legislature a 
state centennial commission was appointed, and the plan for 
the erection of an education building will probably be merged 
in the general plan for a centennial celebration in 1918. The 
centennial commission has made tentative plans also for the 
preparation, in codperation with the state historical library and 
the Illinois Survey of the university, of a comprehensive history 
of the state. 

The other institutions with headquarters in Illinois, which 
should be mentioned are the Chicago Historical Society, the 
German-American Historical Society of Illinois (1608 Mallers 
Building, Chicago), and the Swedish Historical Society of Amer- 
ica (2408 Orrington Avenue, Evanston). The last society has 
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started a campaign to raise a fund for a building in which to 
house its growing library of literature relating to the Swedish 
people in America. 

In Indiana the most promising institution is the Indiana His- 
torical Survey recently organized at the University of Indiana 
under the direction of Professors J. A. Woodburn and S. B. 
Harding, with Dr. Logan Esarey as research fellow. It is 
modeled somewhat on the Illinois Survey, although more defi- 
nitely organized, and it bids fair, if properly financed, to lay 
the foundations for excellent and thorough work in Indiana his- 
tory. Another significant movement is the reéstablishment of 
the department of history and archives of the state library at 
Indianapolis, the director of which, Professor Harlow Lindley 
of Earlham College, has just inaugurated an active campaign 
for the collection of material. Here again the work is hampered 
by lack of funds and lack of accommodations; but a movement is 
on foot for the construction of a memorial building in connection 
with a centennial celebration in 1916, which, if secured, will fur- 
nish ample quarters for archives and historical work. <A cen- 
tennial commisson was established some time ago, and an at- 
tempt was made at the last legislative session to secure an 
appropriation for the building. The law as finally passed, how- 
ever, made the expenditure of two million dollars for the pro- 
posed memorial a subject of referendum in 1914. The Indiana 
Historical Society has held no meetings recently for the reading 
of papers, but continues to issue an occasional number of its 
series known as Publications. 

An important reorganization of historical work has taken 
place in Michigan during the past year. Some three years ago 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Association was deprived 
of its state support by the governor’s veto; and partly as a re- 
sult of the situation which developed, the last legislature estab- 
lished the Michigan Historical Commission to serve as a state 
department of archives and history. The society continues to 
hold meetings for the reading of papers, but it has turned all 
its property over to the commission; and the commission has 
assumed the duty of looking after the historical publications of 
the state. In addition to this work, the Michigan Historical 
Commission is given authority to gather and take charge of all 
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archives, state or local, over thirty years old, which, in its opin- 
ion, are no longer in current use and have historical value. This 
sweeping provision will doubtless have excellent results in time, 
if administered with discretion. At present, however, the com- 
mission has insufficient funds to take up this work, not to men- 
tion the lack of space for storage. It is hoped that ample quar- 
ters will be provided in the new capitol, now being planned, for 
all phases of state historical activities. The secretary of the 
commission, Dr. George N. Fuller, is thoroughly equipped for the 
service; and, if the commission can, without undue populariza- 
tion of its work, induce the legislature to support it liberally, 
Michigan may some day compare favorably with her younger 
sisters, Illinois and Wisconsin, in the field of historical research. 

In Ohio there are two rival historical societies with a state 
wide scope, the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio at 
Cincinnati, and the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society at Columbus. The latter is supported by the state; but 
neither institution is doing the comprehensive work, especially 
along the line of publication of documentary material, which 
would naturally be expected in so old and historically important 
a state as Ohio. Two buildings have just been erected for the 
archaeological and historical society, one on the university cam- 
pus at Columbus, and one in the Spiegel Grove State Park at 
Fremont. The archaeological side of the work of this institu- 
tion appears to be strongly emphasized; and the last legislature 
passed a law which made it possible for the society to acquire 
archaeological sites by condemnation. The Ohio Valley His- 
torical Society has its headquarters, so far as it can be said to 
have any, in care of the archaeological and historical society at 
Columbus, which has published some of its proceedings. The 
Old Northwest Genealogical Society is also located at Columbus. 

The general institutions whose fields of activity include some 
aspects of the history of the Old Northwest are too numerous to 
be discussed in detail. The most considerable group among 
them is made up of the various societies devoted to the exploita- 
tion of the history of a particular religious denomination or a 
particular racial element. Among the others, mention should be 
made of the American Historical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, the American Antiquarian So- 
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ciety, the department of historical research of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, the Library of Congress, and the Harvard Commission 
on Western History. 

Of Canadian institutions the most important are the Canadian 
Archives at Ottawa under the direction of Dr. A. G. Doughty, 
and the Bureau of Archives of Ontario under Dr. Alexander 
Fraser, both of which are doing excellent work in collecting and 
publishing materials for Canadian history. Two of the four 
sections of the Royal Society of Canada devote themselves 
largely to history and the Champlain Society (Toronto) has 
published and is planning to publish many volumes of original 
materials. The provincial and local historical societies, with 
the exception of the Ontario Historical Society, are doing little, 
so far as the writer is able to discover, in the way of scientific 
historical work. 

ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


Perhaps the most important function of historical institutions 
at the present time is the collection and preservation of the ma- 
terials from which history is to be written. The publication of 
documents and research work leading to monographie and gen- 
eral publications can be deferred without serious consequences, 
but the failure to acquire available material and put it where it 
is reasonably sure of preservation is likely to result in the 
permanent loss of a part of our heritage from the past. Un- 
fortunately experience has shown that nothing which exists in 
unique form is absolutely safe from destruction or disappear- 
ance, and consequently the growing tendency of institutions to 
secure photostatie copies of the more important material in each 
other’s collections is of great significance. Not only is research 
work greatly facilitated at each institution, but the chances of 
the destruction of the material are reduced to a minimum. The 
photostatic copies are practically as good, for historical pur- 
poses, as the originals; and additional copies can be made from 
them to replace the originals if they are destroyed. 

The most important recent acquisitions of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society are the letter books of the New York and Missis- 
sippi Land Company of Pontotoc, Mississippi,’ and the papers 


1 For an account of this material, see American Historical Review, 12: 881 (July, 
1913). 
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of Cyrus Woodman; also extensive transcripts from documents 
in the Canadian Archives and the archives of the United States 
government. The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has been 
instrumental in securing the presentation to the Milwaukee 
Public Museum of a large and valuable collection of aboriginal 
pipes assembled by Mr. George A. West; also to the museum of 
the historical society at Madison of Mrs. Emma House’s collee- 
tion of Dodge County artifacts. The Sauk County Historical So- 
ciety (Baraboo) has acquired what is known as the Christian 
Schmidt collection of about six hundred stone and copper relies. 

The Illinois State Historical Library and the Illinois Survey 
have each acquired transcripts of the important documents in 
two large collections of private papers throwing light on politics 
and economic conditions in the state. These are known as the 
Eddy manuscripts and the Flagg manuscripts, and are the prop- 
erty of Charles Carroll of Shawneetown and Hon. Norman G. 
Flagg of Moro, respeetively. The survey has acquired also 
transcripts of the papers of Jesse Fell, one of the associates of 
Lincoln, and of several collections of Civil War letters and 
diaries; a collection of papers of Jonathan B. Turner, the father 
of the Morrill land grant act; and a collection of about ten 
thousand documents illustrative of the surveying and settlement 
of the Virginia Military District in Ohio. Arrangements have 
been made for securing photostatiec reproductions of several 
thousand documents in the Indian Office at Washington and of 
all Illinois newspapers prior to 1825 in the Library of Congress 
(about three thousand sheets). Constant additions are being 
made also to the original files of Illinois newspapers in the uni- 
versity library, and a large collection of Ohio papers, mainly 
of the thirties and forties, was recently acquired. The Illinois 
State Historical Library has recently secured a collection of 
letters and papers of Sidney Breese, United States senator from 
Illinois, 1843-1849, which contains letters from such men as 
Douglas, Shields, Van Buren, Cass, and Cameron. The Chicago 
Historical Society reports the acquisition of the Mason Bray- 
men papers relating to the Civil War and the Illinois Central 
Railroad; and the University of Chicago has purchased the ex- 
tensive and valuable library of Colonel Reuben T. Durrett of 
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Louisville, which contains many valuable newspaper files and 
some manuscript material. | 

~The Indiana Historical Survey has secured for the university 
the libraries of ex-governor William Hendricks and Dr. Theo- 
philus Wylie and the Joseph Gilbert collection; also a file of the 
Indianapolis Journal, 1825-1904. The valuable library and col- 
lection of documents for western history gathered together by 
Mr. C. M. Burton of Detroit has been turned over to the Detroit 
Library Commission. With it Mr. Burton gave also his home 
and the fire-proof stacks which house the collection. The Histor- 
ical and Philosophical Society of Ohio has recently acquired a 
collection of maps, charts, and surveys of the Ohio River, 1836- 
1868, and a file of the Cincinnati Mirror and Western Gazette 
of Literature and Science, 1831-1836. 

Outside of the region itself the most effective agency in the 
collection of materials for the history of the Old Northwest is 
the Harvard Commission on Western History. An active cam- 
paign for manuscript and newspaper files is being carried on, 
partly through the alumni and the Harvard clubs, and material 
is constantly coming in. The completion of the new Widener 
Library at Harvard, in which ample quarters for the work of 
the commission are to be provided, will doubtless bring in much 
additional material. Among the collections already secured are: 
the papers of Joel Barlow relating in part to the Scioto Land 
Company and the French settlement at Galliopolis; the diary of 
Senator John Davis of Massachusetts written during a visit to 
Illinois in the forties to report on the internal improvement un- 
dertakings; letters from S. P. Chase, T. Buchanan Read, Hiram 
Powers, and others to Mr. Hosea of Cineinnati; and files of 
Ohio and Illinois papers. The American Antiquarian Society 
reports the acquisition of files of the Cincinnati Gazette, 1844- 
1877; Cincinnati Commercial, 1860-1873; and Argus and State 
Journal of Wisconsin, 1844-1898. The Canadian Archives ac- 
quired recently the private papers of Joseph Howe and of George 
Johnston, and is rapidly increasing its collection of transcripts 
from French and English archives, the archives of the Seminary 
at Montreal, and other collections. 
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BrIs.LioGRAPHIES, GUIDES, AND CALENDARS 
A surprisingly large number of historical publications during 
the last year have been in the nature of bibliographies or calen- 
dars, and much more work along these lines is under way. This 
is as it should be, for historical research can never be anything 


- but superficial until the workers are provided with these funda- 


mental tools of their craft. For general bibliography, the most 
important publications are Grace G. Griffin’s Writings on Amer- 
ican History of which the issue for 1911 appeared in the Amer- 
ican Historical Association Report for 1911 (1: 529-814). The 
issue for 1912 will be published independently by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press about June 1. Another valuable bibliography 
which contains not only titles but critical reviews is the Review 
of Historical Publications relating to Canada published in the 
University of Toronto Studies. Volume xvu for the year 1913, 
edited by G. M. Wrong, H. H. Langton, and W.S. Wallace is the 
last issue (Toronto, 1914. xiv, 245 p.).? 

The Illinois Survey has been compiling for several years a 
comprehensive card bibliography of Illinois history. This con- 
tains at present about six thousand items, including books, 
pamphlets, and articles in serial publications. Duplicate cards 
are made for each item, one being filed in an alphabetical and 
the other in a combined topical, chronological, and geographical 
arrangement. Starting with certain sections of this work, three 
special bibliographies have been compiled by the writer and pub- 
lished as the second volume of the Bibliographical Series of the 
Illinois Historical Collections. The volume is entitled Travel 
and Description, 1765-1865, together with a List of County His- 
tories, Atlases, and Biographical Collections, and a List of Ter- 
ritorial and State Laws (1914. xi, 514 p.).2- The Michigan His- 
torical Commission plans to include in its Bulletins, bibliogra- 
phies of printed materials for the history of the state. 

The increasing use of newspaper material in historical re- 
search is evidenced by the attention being given to newspaper 
bibliography. The Wisconsin Historical Society issued in 1913 a 
second edition of its excellent Annotated Catalogue of Newspa- 
per Files (imprint 1911. xii, 591 p.). This edition, which is com- 
piled by Ada T. Griswold, retains all the valuable information 
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contained in the first and adds much to it. A comparison of 
the two shows an enormous increase in the society’s already 
large collection. The catalogue should be supplemented by a 
bibliography of Wisconsin papers, files of which are not in the 
society’s library and references to files in other collections. Dr. 
Logan Esarey of the Indiana Historical Survey has about com- 
pleted the compilation of a History of the Press of Indiana 
from 1804 to date. Modeled somewhat on Scott’s Newspapers 
and Periodicals of Illinois, this contains descriptions of all In- 
diana papers; and, when published, will furnish a guide to the 
newspaper material for Indiana history. <A ‘‘Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820,’’ compiled by Clarence S. 
Brigham, is being published in parts in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society. The first part which has just 
appeared in the issue for October, 1913, lists the papers of In- 
diana and Illinois with bibliographical information and refer- 
ences to extant files. When the printing in installments is com- 
pleted, the work will be reissued in a single volume with indexes. 

The semicentennial interest in the Civil War is manifested by 
the appearance of a third edition, enlarged, of the Bibliography 
of State Participation im the Civil War published by the war 
department.’ Three catalogues which should be mentioned are 
the Catalogue of Mags, Plans, and Charts in Map Room of the 
Dominion Archives, by H. R. Holinden which forms number 8 of 
the Publications of the Canadian Archives (1912. xii, 658 p.) ; 
Narratives of Captivity among the Indians of North America; 
a List of Books and Manuscripts on this Subject in the Edward 
E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library (Chicago, 1912. xi, 
120 p.); and a list of the genealogical works in the collection of 
the Illinois State Historical Library (in press). The Indiana 
Historical Survey is compiling a bibliography of Indiana authors. 
The ‘‘ List of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in Progress 
at the Chief American Universities’’ compiled by Dr. J. F. Jame- 
son and published in the American Historical Review for Jan- 
uary, 1914 (pp. 450-466), is a useful bibliography of mono- 
graphic work under way, and contains also a list of theses pub- 
lished during the year. The Library of Congress has issued A 
List of American Doctoral Dissertations printed in 1912, com- 
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piled by Charles A. Flagg (106 p.) and a list of all theses printed 
prior to 1912 is in preparation. Professor F. J. Turner’s List 
of References on the History of the West (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1913, 129 p.) is intended primarily for the use 
of students in the course on the history of the West at Harvard, 
but will prove a useful guide to others working in the field. Two 
convenient and timely booklets issued by the Louisville Public 
Library contain lists of references to books and magazine ar- 
ticles on the battles of Tippecanoe, River Raisin, and the Thames 
(1913. 11 p.) and on Perry and the Battle of Lake Erie (1913. 
7 p.). 

The most active institution in the preparation of guides to 
archival material is the department of historical research of 
the Carnegie Institution. During the year covered by the last 
report of the director, November 1, 1912 to October 31, 1913 
(Carnegie Institution, Yearbook, 12: 149-162) three such guides 
have been issued, two of which are pertinent to the field of this 
paper. The first volume of Professor C. M. Andrews’ Guide 
to the Materials for American History to 1783 in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain (1912. xi, 346 p.) * deals with the 
state papers. Volume 1 dealing with departmental papers and 
a Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the History of 
the United States since 1783, by Dr. C. O. Paullin and Professor 
F. L. Paxson, are in press. The other published volume is D. 
W. Parker’s Guide to the Materials for United States History 
in the Canadian Archives (1913. 339 p.). Mr. Waldo G. Leland 
expects this fall to complete the taking of notes for his guide to 
materials for American history in Paris and similar work is 
under way in the archives of Seville by Mr. R. R. Hill and in 
the archives of German Switzerland and Austria by Professor 
A. B. Faust. An account of the ‘‘House Miscellaneous Papers 
in the Library of Congress’’ by Dr. A. C. Tilton appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Wisconsin Historical Society for 1912. A 
report on Archives of Government Offices outside the City of 
Washington, edited by the Librarian of Congress, has been print- 
ed as a government document (62 Congress, 3 session, House 
Documents 1443. 219 p.). The Illinois State Historical Library 
has engaged Dr. T. C. Pease to complete the inventory of local 
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archives in Illinois begun a couple of years ago by Clarence D. 
Johns, and the results will ultimately be published in the J/linois 
Historical Collections. A guide to unpublished materials for 
Illinois history aside from the state and local archives is in 
preparation by the Lllinois Survey. The Michigan Historical 
Commission is preparing a preliminary report on the state and 
local archives, which will be published in its Bulletins. 

The next few years will probably see the inauguration of sev- 
eral series of calendars of documents, which will greatly lighten 
the burden of research in western histery. The Wisconsin His- 
torical Society expects to bring out within a year a volume cov- 
ering the Virginia papers and the Preston papers in the Draper 
collection, which will be followed by volumes covering other 
manuscript material in its library. The Michigan Historical 
Commission will issue as its first volume of Collections a calen- 
dar of the Askin papers in the Burton Library, and the series 
will be continued with calendars of other material in the public 
libraries and private collections in Michigan. The calendar of 
documents in the French archives relating to the Mississippi 
Valley, which has been in preparation for a number of years 
under the direction of Mr. W. G. Leland, is now nearing com- 
pletion. This enterprise was inaugurated by the Conference of 
Historical Societies of the American Historical Association, and 
the expenses have been met by contributions from interested 
historical societies and departments. The Report of the 
Canadian Archives for 1912 (Ottawa, 1913. 259 p.) contains 
calendars of the correspondence of General James Murray, 1759- 
1791, of that between the Sardinian ministers at London and 
Paris, 1761-1763, and of Bishop Inglis of Halifax, 1775-1814; 
also fuller abstracts of the correspondence between Vergennes 
and the French ministers in the United States (1778-1780), in 
the ministry of foreign affairs in Paris, and ealendars or inven- 
tories of several other collections of papers or transcripts re- 
cently acquired by the archives branch. 

The next volume of the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
which will probably appear early in 1915, will be a comprehen- 
sive analytical index to the twenty volumes already published, 
and a similar index to the thirty-eight volumes of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Collections has been begun by the Mich- 
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igan Historical Commission. The Illinois Survey is compiling 
on cards a biographical index which serves as a clue to informa- 
tion about all men of prominence in the history of the state. 
A similar index for Indiana is being compiled by the Indiana 
Historical Survey and by means of it the survey hopes to publish 
in time a biographical dictionary of Indiana. 


Pusuication or Source Marertau 

The increased attention to the publication of original docu- 
ments is one of the best features of the historical outlook in 
America at the present time. Nearly all the more vigorous in- 
stitutions have come to realize that such publications have a 
much greater and more permanent value than the superficial 
papers prepared by laymen and the reminiscences of octoge- 
narians, which formerly comprised the bulk of their output. Un- 
fortunately much of this work is undertaken in a haphazard 
way, without systematic plan, without attempting to gather all 
the related material, and without consideration of the plans of 
other institutions or the needs of the student. There has been 
a decided improvement in recent years in accuracy of texts and 
in quality of editorial work, but there is room for still further 
improvement along these lines and a standardization of forms 
and methods is greatly to be desired. 

Of documentary publications of a general nature, two of which 
are being prepared by the department of historical research of 
the Carnegie Institution are especially important. These are: 
a series called Proceedings and Debates of Parliament respect- 
ing North America, 1585 to 1783; and European Treaties having 
a Bearing on United States History. Of the latter, which is 
edited by Miss Frances H. Davenport, the first volume will soon 
be ready for the press. By act of Congress of March 2, 1913, 
the war and navy departments were authorized to undertake 
the collection, for ultimate publication, of the military and naval 
records of the Revolution. The work has already begun under 
the direction of Captain Hollis C. Clark, U. S. A. retired, 
and of Mr. Charles W. Stewart, superintendent of the 
navy department library, assisted by an advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at the request of the departments. Mr. Clarence M. Bur- 
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ton has brought out, under the auspices of the Michigan Society 
of the Colonial Wars, the Journal of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, ed- 
ited by M. Agnes Burton (Detroit, 1913? 243 p.). This con- 
temporary journal, which was used by Parkman, is presented 
in the original French with English translation by R. Clyde 
Ford. The editorial notes contain much valuable information, 
but unfortunately the volume is not indexed. Another contem- 
porary work, founded in part on this journal and in part on the 
author’s own observations and experiences is The Drama of 
Ponteach, by Major Robert Rogers. The Caxton Club of Chi- 
cago has in press a reprint of this drama edited by Allan Nevins. 
The Journal of American History for January-March, 1914, is 
a ‘‘Perry’s Victory Centennial Number,’’ and contains a variety 
of documents pertaining to the Battle of Lake Erie. The first 
volume of Collections of the Mississippi Valley Historical So- 
ciety, which will probably appear in about a year, will consist of 
reprints of rare contemporary pamphlets concerning projects 
for colonization west of the Alleghenies before the outbreak of 
the Revolution. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society and the Wisconsin History 
Commission each issued a volume of a documentary character 
in 1913. Volume xx of the Wisconsin Historical Collections * 
contains documents on the fur-trade from 1812 to 1825 and the 
journal of a Wisconsin trader. Reprints no. 2 of the Wisconsin 
History Commission presents the Civil War Messages and Proc- 
lamations of Wisconsin War Governors (imprint 1911. xvi, 319 
p.). These volumes are excellently edited and are important 
contributions, but both are open to criticism for lack of inclusive- 
ness. Investigators who want all the documents on the fur- 
trade or all the messages of Wisconsin governors during the war 
will not find them here. Another volume issued by the commis- 
sion in 1913, A Narrative of Service with the Third Wisconsin 
Infantry, by Captain Julian W. Hinkley (imprint 1912. 197 p.) 
has a semidocumentary character in that it is ‘‘amalgamated’’ 
from contemporary diaries and letters and a narrative written 
shortly after the war. The scholar would have preferred the doc- 
uments in their original form, but the amalgamation will doubt- 
less have a wider popular appeal. There is to be one more 
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publication of the commission, a Diary of an Artillery Private, 
by Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, and most of the material has been gath- 
ered for another volume of Collections on the fur-trade, cover- 
ing 1825-1845. 

The Illinois State Historical Library published one volume 
of documentary material in 1913, volume vim of its Collections 
and the third volume in the Virginia Series. This is George 
Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781, edited by Professor J. A. 
James of Northwestern University (imprint 1912. elxvii, 715 
p.).° A number of papers from the Draper manuscripts relat- 
ing to the Northwest during the Revolution are published in the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for October, 1913, 
some of which duplicate papers in the volume noted above. 
Since this volume was issued, an important collection of Clark 
papers, hitherto unknown, has been discovered in the basement 
of the Virginia State Library at Richmond, and these will be in- 
eluded in another volume of Clark papers which is being pre- 
pared by Professor James. Among these newly discovered pa- 
pers are a number of letters from General Gage to officers in the 
Illinois country, 1766-1769, which have been published in The 
John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph-Macon College 
for June, 1914. These will be reprinted in the three volumes 
edited by Professors C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter which will 
comprise the British Series of the Illinois Historical Collections. 
The first of these volumes, which are planned to include prac- 
tically all the documents for the British period of Illinois his- 
tory, is in press and the others will follow rapidly. Other vol- 
umes of the Collections in preparation will contain a compila- 
tion of Illinois election statistics, the messages and papers of 
the governors, and a collection of documents on the fur-trade. 

The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for Octo- 
ber, 1913, contains a reprint of the journal of the Illinois consti- 
tutional convention of 1818, no copy of which, either printed or 
in manuscript, was supposed to be in existence up to a few years 
ago. Four letters to Pascal P. Enos from prominent I[llinoisians 
(1820-1830) which throw light on state politics and public lands 
are in the Journal for January, 1913; and the April number con- 
tains a letter written by William Biggs in 1789 giving a contem- 


6 To be reviewed later. 
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porary account of his captivity by the Indians. Mention should 
also be made of the many letters from the Trumbull manuscripts 
in Washington which are published in full or abstracted in 
Horace White’s Life of Lyman Trumbull." 

The only issue of the Indiana Historical Society during the 
period is number 3 of volume v of its Publications (Indianapo- 
lis, 1913. pp. 163-199), dealing with the Sultana Disaster — the 
explosion on the Mississippi River of a steamboat on which 
parolled prisoners were being returned to the North in 1865. 
The fascicle contains documents from the war department and 
accounts by J. T. Elliot, one of the survivors, and W. F. Lloyd, 
who assisted in the rescue work. Dr. E. V. Shockley of the 
Indiana Historical Survey has nearly completed the compilation 
of a Documentary History of Elections in Indiana, 1800 to 1860, 
containing platforms, election statistics, and other similar ma- 
terial. The papers of Thomas A. Hendricks are being collected 
and edited by Professor Harlow Lindley of Earlham College. 
The Indiana Magazine of History for December contains two 
items of a documentary character: an advertisement of a ‘‘Sale 
of Town Lots at Pittsburg [Indiana]’’ in 1836; and a diary of a 
flat-boat trip from Pittsburg, Indiana, to New Orleans, 1847. 

The reorganization in Michigan has resulted in the discontin- 
uance of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, but 
the work of reprinting the out-of-print volumes is being contin- 
ued by the Michigan Historical Commission. Volume xx1 has 
just issued and xxm is in press. The plans of the commission 
eall for the publication in its Collections of the messages and 
papers of the governors and of a collection of transcripts from 
the French archives ‘‘covering anew the field of the so-called 
Margry papers.’’ 

The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for April, 
1913, contains a diary ‘‘of the Indian Congregation at Goshen 
on the river Muskingum’’ for the year 1812. In the July num- 
ber is a reprint of a ‘‘Speech of Richard Douglas, Esq. of Chil- 
licothe delivered before the Whig convention held in Columbus, 
Feb. 22 and 23, 1836’’; and the October number contains 
five letters from Senator H. B. Payne of Ohio to Senator Doo- 
little of Wisconsin, 1884-1893. Mrs. Emma Jones of Columbus 
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has issued a little book entitled Correspondence of the late James 
Kilbourne, Founder of the Church in Ohio, the Scioto Purchase 
and the Homestead Bill; to which are added Letters to Dr. Lin- 
coln Goodale, Columbus [’] Greatest Benefactor, and Supple- 
mented by Letters of More Than Personal Interest (1913. 118 
p.). As might be imagined from the title, the editorial work is 
very crude and curious, but the correspondence, covering from 
1801 to the present time, deals with politics, land, and a variety 
of other matters and is of considerable interest. 

The Canadian Archives has issued recently two volumes de- 
voted entirely to documentary material. Number 7 of its Pub- 
lications contains Documents relating to the Invasion of Canada 
and the Surrender of Detroit, 1812, edited by Lieutenant Colonel 
E. W. Cruikshank (Ottawa, 1913. vii, 258 p.). This is made 
up mainly of documents from the Canadian Archives and from 
such books as Hull’s Memoirs and Dawson’s Harrison, and does 
not include material in the archives of the United States at 
Washington. The other volume is the second in the series of 
constitutional documents and contains Documents relating to the 
Constitutional History of Canada, 1791-1818, edited by A. G. 
Doughty and D. A. MeArthur (Ottawa, 1914. xiii, 576 p.).6 A 
third volume in the same series covering 1818-1841 is in prep- 
aration. The Report of the Canadian Archives for 1912 ° con- 
tains a variety of miscellaneous documents including important 
material relative to Anglo-French relations, 1629-1633, and to 
the Port Royal expedition of 1690. 

The Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for the meeting of May, 1912,"° contains ‘‘ Extracts from 
Lord Selkirk’s Diaries, Upper and Lower Canada in the Years 
1803 and 1804’’ edited by George Bryce; and ‘‘Ermatinger’s 
York Factory Express Journal, being a Record of Journeys 
made between Fort Vancouver and Hudson Bay in the Years 
1827-1828’’ edited by Judge B. O. Ermatinger and James White. 
The Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Archives for the 
Province of Ontario, 1912 (Toronto, 1913. 575 p.) consists of 
volume m1 of The Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Up- 


8 To be reviewed later. 
9 See ante, 68. 
10 See post, 79. 
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per Canada, covering the years 1812, 1814, 1816-1818." Other 
volumes in the same series are in press or in preparation. The 
Niagara Historical Society of Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, has 
published in number 25 of its Pamphlets, the ‘‘Diary of a Pris- 
oner [Woodington] in Fort Garry, 1869-70.’’ The Champlain 
Society (Toronto) has issued no volume during the period cov- 
ered by this paper but has a goodly number in press or in prep- 
aration. These include: volume m1 of the reprint of Lescarbot’s 
History of New France, edited by Professor W. L. Grant; The 
Journals of La Vérendrye, edited by L. J. Burpee; a reprint of 
Captain John Knox’s Historical Journal of the Campaigns in 
North America, 1757-1760, edited by J. B. Tyrrell; docaments 
on The War of 1812-14, edited by Colonel Wood; The Works of 
Champlain, edited by Mr. Biggar; The Bagot Papers, edited by 
Professor Mylie; Diéreville’s Acadia and New France, 1708-11, 
edited by Professor W. F. Ganong; and a volume on the Clergy 
Reserves edited by Mr. Laycock of Queen’s University. 

A number of books and articles of a reminiscent character 
which are on the border line between original and secondary 
material may be noted here. Mrs. Jane Martin Johns of De- 
eatur, Illinois, has compiled her Personal Recollections of Early 
Decatur, Abraham Lincoln, Richard J. Oglesby, and the Civil 
War (Decatur, 1912. 268 p.).*. Mrs. John A. Logan’s Remin- 
iscences of a Soldier’s Wife, which appeared first in the Cosmo- 
politan, has been issued in book form (New York: Scribners, 
1913. xvi, 470 p.);** as has also Brand Whitlock’s Forty Years 
of It (New York: Appleton, 1914. 374 p.),’? which was pub- 
lished serially in the American. <A brochure of the Last Night 
and Last Day of John Morgan’s Raid, issued by the East Liver- 
pool (Ohio) Times (1913. 40 p.) contains stories collected from 
people who took part in the events related and a few docu- 
ments. The last volume of R. R. Donnelley & Sons annual Lake- 
side Classics is entitled Reminiscences of Chicago During the 
Forties and Fifties, edited by Mabel McIlvaine. It contains 
reprints from articles or books by William Bross, Charles Cleav- 
er, and Joseph Jefferson. ‘‘ William Powell’s Recollections’’ 


11 To be reviewed later. 
12 To be reviewed later. 
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in the Proceedings of the Wisconsin Historical Society for 1912, 
deals with early Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Indians, and is 
based on an interview with L. C. Draper in 1878. ‘‘The Recol- 
lections of Antoine Grignon,’’ the last of the French-Indian fur- 
traders, collected and edited by Dr. E. D. Pierce is in the Pro- 
ceedings for 1913. ‘*The Autobiography of Thomas Ewing,’’ 
written apparently about 1869, is published with ample annota- 
tions by C. L. Martzolff in the Ohio Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Quarterly for January, 1913. Major Henry B. Connelley 
gives some recollections of the Civil War in the January and 
April, 1913, numbers of the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society; and there is a long letter from E. B. Wash- 
burne to John Dixon (1874) in the same periodical for July which 
tells of early life in northern Illinois. The June number of the 
Indiana Magazine of History contains some reminiscent sketches 
of ‘‘Indian Captivities in Early Indiana’”’ written by Judge Wil- 
liam Polke and first printed in the Fort Wayne Times in 1842. 
Further reminiscences by Elder James Polke, a nephew of the 
judge, relating to pioneer families and Indian affairs in early 
Indiana, appear in the number for March, 1914. This number 
contains, also, an autobiography of E. W. H. Ellis of Goshen, 
Indiana, written in 1873. 


MEETINGS AND PvuBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The regular meetings of historical societies for the reading of 
more or less valuable and interesting papers and for the bring- 
ing together of persons who have common interests in the his- 
tory of a special region, sect, or race have become a fixed insti- 
tution. Such meetings undoubtedly have a value in stimulating 
interest and aiding codperation. The reduction of the reading 
of papers to a minimum, as has been done by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, would seem to be a desirable procedure. Such 
papers as are real contributions will be written anyway in most 
cases, and the others only serve to bore the audiences and en- 
cumber the transactions, for few are the editors with courage 
enough to refuse to publish papers read at the society’s meet- 
ings. The time saved by the elimination of many of the papers 
might profitably be spent by the members in getting acquainted, 
discussing methods of work, and making plans for codperation. 
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The Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for 1911 (Washington, 1913. 2 v.),‘* published over two years 
after the meeting which it chronicles, contains no papers dealing 
specifically with the Old Northwest or Canada, and only two 
general papers of special interest to students of this region. 
These are ‘‘The Insurgents of 1811’’ by D. R. Anderson, and 
‘“‘The Tariff and Public Lands from 1828 to 1833’’ by R. G. 
Wellington. The papers read at the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Charleston and Columbia in December, 1913, which 
have a bearing on the field of this survey are: ‘‘Reasons for 
Studying American Religious History’? by J. F. Jameson; 
‘‘Some Salient Features of American Christianity’’ by C. B. 
Coleman; ‘‘The Development of Popular Churches after the 
Revolution’’ by J. G. Bassett; and ‘‘The Creative Forces in 
Westward Expansion’’ by Archibald Henderson. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association is to be con- 
gratulated on the promptness with which its Proceedings are 
published. Volume vi (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1913. 435 p).** 
contains papers read at the meeting in Boston, December 30, 
1912, in connection with the American Historical Association 
meeting and at the annual meeting at Omaha, May 8-10, 1913. 
For the purposes of this survey, the following papers in the 
volume should be noted: ‘‘The New England Element in Illi- 
nois Politics before 1833’’ by S. J. Buck; ‘‘New England in the 
Western Reserve’’ by Karl F. Geiser; ‘‘The Mayflower Com- 
pact and its Descendants’’ by Lois K. Mathews; ‘‘The Economic 
Basis of the Greenback Movement in Iowa and Wisconsin’’ by 
Clyde O. Ruggles; ‘‘At the Meeting of the Trails’? by R. G. 
Thwaites, in which the register of births, marriages, and inter- 
ments of the parish at Mackinac is used to shed light on the fur- 
trade and social conditions among the voyageurs and the In- 
dians; and ‘‘Significant Events during the Last Year of the 
Revolution in the West’’ by J. A. James. 

Volume xxim (new series) of the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society (Worcester, 1913. xxvi, 413 p.) appeared 
in two parts for the meetings of April 9 and October 15, 1913, 
respectively. The first contains ‘‘Wisdom of the North Ameri- 
ean Indian in Speech and Legend’’ by Alexander F’. Chamber- 
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lain, in which many reputed Indian sayings are quoted at length, 
and ‘‘Some Humors of American History’’ by J. F. Rhodes. 
The picture of William Henry Harrison presented in the latter 
article is certainly humorous but it is doubtful if it is true to life. 
Part 2 contains ‘‘Andrew Craigie and the Scioto Associates”’ 
by A. B. Hulbert. T'wo of the papers read at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical Society at 
Philadelphia, February 22 and 23, 1914, might have a bearing 
on the field of this survey: ‘‘The Economic Interpretation of 
American Jewish History’’ by A. M. Friedenberg; and ‘‘The 
Jews in the War of 1812”’’ by Leon Hiihner. 

The Proceedings of the fifth annual meeting of the Ohio Val- 
ley Historical Association and of the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the beginning of steamboat navigation on 
western waters at Pittsburgh, October 30-November 1, 1911, 
were published in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly for January, 1913. The principal historical papers are: 
‘‘The Influence of the Ohio River in Western Expansion’’ by 
E. E. Sparks; ‘‘ Washington, Pittsburgh, and Inland Naviga- 
tion’’ by Professor Dyess of the University of Pittsburgh ; ‘‘Con- 
structing a Navigation System in the West’’ by H. Dora Stecker ; 
“The Pittsburgh-Wheeling Rivalry for Commercial Headship 
on the Ohio’’ by J. M. Callahan; ‘‘Ship and Brig Building on 
the Ohio and its Tributaries’? by R. T. Wiley; ‘‘Pittsburgh, a 
Key to the West during the American Revolution’’ by J. A. 
James; and ‘‘The Relation of New England to the Ohio Val- 
ley’’ by C. R. Fish. 

The Proceedings of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, held in October, 1912 (Madison, 1913. 
260 p.), contains papers on: ‘‘Genesis of Kansas-Nebraska Act”? 
by Frank H. Hodder; ‘‘The Capture of Mackinac in 1812’ by 
Louise P. Kellogg; ‘‘Pioneer and Durham Boats on Fox River’’ 
by John W. Arndt; and ‘‘The Supreme Court of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory’’ by Judge Robert G. Siebecker. All except the first of 
these papers were read by title only at the meeting. No meet- 
ing was held in 1913 because of the death, just before the date 
set, of Superintendent Thwaites. The usual volume of Proceed- 
ings will be issued, however, and will contain papers on: ‘*Span- 
ish Rule in Upper Louisiana, 1767-1804’’ by Judge Walter B. 
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Douglas; ‘* The Influence of the Whites on Winnebago Culture’’ 
by Paul Radin; ‘‘La Vérendrye’s Farthest West’’ by Doane 
Robinson; and ‘‘The Telegraph in Wisconsin’’ by Ellis B. 
Usher. Of the two items of original material in the volume, 
one has been mentioned elsewhere and the other relates to the 
trans-Mississipi region. 

The Illinois State Historical Society is about two years be- 
hind in the publication of its Transactions, the last to appear 
being the volume for 1911 (Springfield. xi, 151 p.). The prin- 
cipal contribution in this volume is a paper on ‘‘Thomas Sloo, 
Jr., A Typical Politician of Early Iliinois’’ by Isaae J. Cox. 
This is based on documentary material belonging to the Histori- 
eal and Philosophical Society of Ohio, some of which is publish- 
ed in an appendix. The paper by Walter Colyer on ‘‘The Ford- 
hams and La Serres of the English Settlement in Edwards 
County’’ contains some documentary material, and C. C. Cole- 
man’s paper on ‘‘The Development of State Constitutions’’ is 
a careful study. The volume contains also three papers read 
at a special memorial meeting to commemorate the beginning of 
the Civil War, but these are oratorical rather than historical in 
character. At the annual meeting of the society in May, 1913, 
the principal feature was a symposium on Illinois religious his- 
tory in which Rev. J. J. Howard spoke for the Catholics, Rev. 
N.S. Haynes for the Disciples of Christ, Rev. H. D. Jenkins for 
the Presbyterians, W. C. MeNaull for the Baptists, and Rev. J. 
M. Ryan for the Methodists. Special attention was given in 
several of these papers to the part played by the denominations 
in the slavery controversy. Other papers read were by O. B. 
Clark on ‘‘The Lincoln Poor White Legend’’ and by Frank E. 
Stevens on ‘‘Stephen A. Douglas the Expansionist.’’ 

Two meetings in celebration of the centennial of the birth of 
Stephen A. Douglas were held in Illinois on April 23, 1913. At 
the Chicago meeting, which was under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, reminiscences of Douglas, prepared by 
his son, Robert M. Douglas, were read by his grandson, Martin 
F. Douglas; and Colonel Clark E. Carr pronounced a eulogy. 
The other meeting was a joint session of the two houses of the 
Illinois General Assembly at Springfield; and the speeches de- 
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livered, which were mainly of the politico-eulogistic variety, 
ean be found in the Senate Journal. 

The papers read at the meetings of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society in 1912 and 1913 will be published by the 
Michigan Historical Commission as volume 1 of the new series 
of Proceedings. The society holds two meetings annually, and 
at the last at Port Huron in February, 1914, papers were read 
on ‘‘Lewis Cass’’ by Governor W. N. Ferris; ‘‘The Discoverer 
of Michigan’’ by Charles Moore; ‘‘ Will Carleton’’ by B. A. Fin- 
ney; ‘‘ Patrick Sinclair’’ by W. L. Jenks; ‘‘ Hansen’s Island’’ by 
H. G. MeQueen; and ‘‘East Huron County’? by Mrs. F. M. 
Gwinn. 

Volume vi of the third series of Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada (1913. vi, 9, exxi, 157, 265, 139, 
226 p.) which chronicles the meeting of May, 1912, contains 
reports of associated societies, including most of the local his- 
torical societies of Canada, and a number of historical papers. 
Among the papers should be noted: ‘‘La baie Verte et le lac 
Supérieur’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘Les Gendron ‘médecins des 
rois et des pauvres’’’ by Philippe Champaulte; ‘‘A Study of 
Disaffection in Upper Canada in 1812-5’’ by Colonel E. A. 
Cruikshank; ‘‘An Organization of the Scientific Investigation 
of the Indian Place-Nomenclature of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada (Second Paper)’’ by W. F. Ganong; ‘‘Colonel Alexan- 
der MeNutt and the Pre-Loyalist Settlements of Nova Seotia’’ 
by j|Archdeacon Raymond; and ‘‘The Settling of Colchester 
County, Nova Scotia by New England Puritans and Ulster 
Scotsmen’’ by Rev. Dr. A. W. H. Eaton. 

The Ontario Historical Society issued two volumes during 
1913 which contained papers read at meetings: volume x of its 
Papers and Records and its Annual Report for 1913. Most of 
these papers deal either with some phase of the War of 1812 or 
with Indian history. Of the former, ‘‘Sir Isaac Brock’’ by J. 
A. Macdonnell; ‘‘Collections of Historical Material relating to 
the War’’ by F. H. Severance; ‘‘Economie Effect of the War 
on Upper Canada’’ by Adam Shortt; and ‘‘ Defense of the West- 
ern District, 1812-1814’’ by Lieutenant Colonel J. S. Black of 
Detroit are especially worthy of mention. Two other addresses 
in these volumes which should be mentioned are R. G. Thwaites’ 
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‘*Romantic Elements in the History of the Mississippi Valley,’’ 
and William Houston’s ‘‘Institutional Development of Cana- 
da. 99 15 

PerropicaL LITERATURE 


Six quarterly publications devoted to history, archaeology, 
or genealogy are issued in the Old Northwest. The best of 
these, from the point of view of scientific history, is the Indiana 
Magazine of History, published, beginning with the number for 
June, 1913, by the department of history of Indiana University 
in codperation with the Indiana Historical Society and Indiana 
State Library, and edited by Dr. Logan Esarey. By no means 
all the articles published in this magazine are important con- 
tributions, but a consistent effort is made to keep it on a higher 
level of scholarship than that occupied by the average popular 
historical magazine. The principal papers in the numbers for 
1913—volume 1x—are: sketches of four Indiana senators, James 
Noble, Wallace Taylor, William Hendricks, and John Tipton, 
by Nina K. Reid; ‘‘New Facts about the Corydon State House’’ 
by Ethel Cleland; ‘‘The Attic War’’ by Lucas Nebecker; ‘‘Con- 
cerning the Hoosier’? by C. M. Walker; ‘‘The Battle of Tip- 
ton’s Island’’ by A. A. Davidson; ‘‘The Moravian Mission near 
Anderson’’ by J. P. Dunn; ‘‘Life in Indiana, 1800-1820’ by 
Rolla M. Hogue; ‘‘Indiana History and its Celebration’’ and 
‘‘Local Life and Color in the New Purchase’”’ by J. A. Wood- 
burn; ‘‘The Ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment in |In- 
diana’’ by W. C. Gerichs; ‘‘The Indians of the Mississinewa’’ 
by Sarah J. Line; ‘‘The Criminal Code of the Northwest Terri- 
tory’’ by D. D. Banta; and ‘‘The Campaign of 1876 in Indiana’’ 
by O. B. Carmichael. The March, 1914, issue which has just 
come to hand, contains articles on: ‘‘County Seats and County 
Seat Wars in Indiana’’ by E. V. Shockley; ‘‘An Early In- 
diana Surveyor — Lazarus B. Wilson’’ by Alma W. Wilson; 
‘“‘The Newspapers of Rush County”’ by J. F. Moses; ‘‘The 
Town of Bethlehem, Indiana’’ by Mrs. E. H. Campbell; and 
‘*William H. Churchman and the School for the Blind’’ by 
C. C. Cottman. 


15 Neither of these volumes was available to the writer and the information in 
this paragraph is taken from notices in the American Historical Review, October, 
1913, p. 215, and January, 1914, p. 447. 
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The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society began its 
sixth volume with the issue for April, 1913. As is too often 
the case with such periodicals, the date of appearance is usually 
several months later than the nominal date — thus the issue for 
January, 1914, has not yet appeared (May 1). In the numbers 
for 1913, the principal articles not elsewhere mentioned, are: 
‘‘Fort Crévecour’’ by Arthur Lagron; ‘‘ Benjamin Lundy’’ by 
G. A. Lawrence; ‘‘ John Reynolds’’ by Jessie McHarry; ‘‘ Fort 
Kaskaskia’’ by J. F. Snyder; ‘‘ Daniel P. Cook’’ by Josephine 
E. Burns; and ‘‘The Services of Richard Yates to Public Edu- 
eation’’ by E. J. James. The last item contains three letters 
from Yates to Professor J. B. Turner (1852-1854). 

The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly is published 
by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. The 
issues for 1913-1914 contain papers on ‘‘The Evolution of the 
Ohio-Erie Boundary’’ by Reginald McGrane; ‘‘Early French 
Settlements on the Great Lakes’’ by John M. Bulkley; ‘‘The 
Tammany Society in Ohio’’ by S. H. Williams; ‘‘Rise of Med- 
ical Colleges in the Ohio Valley’’ by Otto Juettner (read at the 
sixth annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Society at 
Miami University, November 6, 1912); and ‘‘Major George 
Adams’’ by G. A. Katzenberger. Note should be made also of 
a controversy over ‘‘Old Fort Sandoski of 1745 and the San- 
dusky Forts’’ in which C. A. Hanna, C. F. Wright, and E. O. 
Randall are the participants. The Quarterly Publication of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio is hardly a peri- 
odical in the ordinary sense of the word. The first issue for 
1913 is listed below as a monograph, numbers 2 and 3 combined 
contain ‘‘Documents relating to Zachariah Cox’’ which have 
to do with the Southwest rather than the Northwest, and number 
4 is the annual report of the society. Another periodical pub- 
lished in Ohio is the Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, but 
none of the recent issues have been available for examination. 

Neither Michigan nor Wisconsin has a magazine of strictly 
historical character, but a quarterly entitled The Wisconsin 
Archaeologist is published by the Wisconsin Archaeological So- 
ciety. Each number of this contains a single article, the sub- 
jects for 1913-1914 being: ‘‘Indian Remains in Northern Wis- 
consin’’; ‘‘ Researches in the Upper Baraboo Valley’’; ‘‘ Archae- 
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ological Researches in Northern Wisconsin’’; ‘‘Turtle Creek 
Mounds and Village Sites’’; and ‘‘The Mounds of the Lake 
Waubesa Region.’’ 

The historical periodicals published outside the region seem 
to contain little bearing on the history of the Northwest or of 
Canada. Thus the six numbers of the American Historical Re- 
view for 1913-1914 do not contain a single article which even 
touches upon the field. The Magazine of History for May, 
1913, contains an article entitled ‘‘Jonathan Carver Vindicat- 
ed’’ by C. W. Alvord, which is reprinted from The Nation with- 
out acknowledgements to that periodical and without the 
knowledge or consent of the author. The Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society for January, 1914, con- 
tains a paper on ‘‘The Kentucky Regulars in the War of 1812”’ 
by A. C. Quisenberry. 

In magazines not devoted primarily to history, the following 
articles have been noted: R. W. Neeser, ‘‘The Battle of Lake 
Erie, September 10, 1813’’ in the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings for September; Homer Lea, ‘‘The Legacy of 
Commodore Perry’’ in the North American Review for June; 
Adam Shortt, ‘‘The Relation between the Legislative and Exec- 
utive Branches of the Canadian Government’’ in the Political 
Science Review for May, 1913; W. R. Riddell, ‘‘ Upper Canada 
in early Times, a Review’’ in the Canadian Magazine for May, 
1913; John Boyd, ‘‘The Birth of the Dominion”’ in ibid. for 
July; Beckles Wilson, ‘‘Louisburg, Tomorrow,’’ in ibid. for 
February, 1914; and J. S. Evart, ‘‘Canada, Colony to King- 
dom’’ in the American Journal of International Law, for 
April, 1912. ‘‘The Autobiography of S. S. MecClure,’’ which 
began in McClure’s for October, deals in the first three numbers 
with the writer’s early life and school days in Indiana and Illi- 
nois. The Harvard Alumni Bulletin for February 25, 1914, 
contains an article on ‘‘The Harvard Commission on Western 
History’’ which tells of methods used in collecting material, of 
the results of the year’s work, and of plans for future develop- 
ment especially as affected by the construction of the Widener 
Library. The first number of the Indiana University Alumni 
Quarterly (January, 1914) contains a ‘‘History of Indiana 
University’’ by Judge D. D. Banta. 
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MonoGraPHs AND GENERAL TREATISES 

‘‘Of the making of books there is no end’’ and a very large 
number of books recently made or making touch in some way on 
the history of the Old Northwest and eastern Canada. Begin- 
ning with general works, the field of archaeology is represented 
by H. Beuchat’s Manuel d’archéologie américaine, Amérique 
pre-historique, les civilizations disparues (Paris: Picard, 1913. 
vii, 747 p.) which has a preface by Henri Vignaud. For the 
colonial and revolutionary periods the principal new books are 
New England and New France; Contrasts and Parallels in Co- 
lonial History, by James Douglas (New York and London: 
Putnam’s, 1913. x, 560 p.);** Indian Slavery in Colonial Times 
within the Present Limits of the United States, by A. W. Laub- 
er (Columbia University Studies. New York, 1913. 352 p.);** 
and The Man with the Iron Hand by J. C. Parish (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1913. 289 p.)..°°. Professor James’s intro- 
duction to the Clark Papers in the Illinois Historical Collec- 
tions * (pp. xiii-elxvii) is a monograph on the Revolution in the 
West to the end of 1781. Another monograph in the form of an 
introduction is a study of the life of Major Robert Rogers by 
Allan Nevins in the forthcoming Caxton Club edition of the 
Drama of Ponteach.** Professor C. W. Alvord expects to send 
to the press shortly a two volume work on British Politics and 
the Mississippi Valley, 1763-1774. The last issue of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences is The West in 
the Diplomacy of the American Revolution by Dr. P. C. Phil- 
lips of the University of Montana (Urbana [1914]. 247 p.)."° 
Doctoral theses in preparation for this period are V. W. Crane, 
The Management of Indian Affairs in the American Colonies— 
Policy and Administration (Pennsylvania) ; Mary M. Goodwin, 
Colonial Agents in England, 1607-1776 (Bryn Mawr) ; and Mary 
A. Hanna, Trade and Transportation in Pennsylvania, 1763- 
1787 (Bryn Mawr). 

The history of political parties appears to be a favorite sub- 
ject for doctoral dissertations. Theses are being prepared on 


16 Reviewed in this number. 
17 See ante, 71. 

18 See ante, 70. 

19To be reviewed later. 
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The Democratic Party in the Northwest, 1808-1854, by H. J. 
Webster (Wisconsin); A History of the Whig Party wm the 
Northwest from 1840, by W. O. Lynch (Harvard) ; The Locofoco 
Movement by E. A. Kincaid (Harvard); The Liberal Repub- 
lican Movement, by E. D. Rose (Wisconsin) ; and The National 
Republican Party between 1878 and 1888, by R. W. Paterson 
(Columbia). Mr. Louis Mayers has completed a study of The 
Greenback-Labor Party of 1876 to 1884 for the department of 
economics and sociology of the Carnegie Institution. 

A number of theses in preparation which are on the border 
line between history and political science may contain contribu- 
tions to the history of the region. Among them are: The His- 
tory of the Admission of New States into the Union by Lucia 
von Lueck Becker (Chicago) ; Contemporary Opinion Respect- 
ing the Granting of Negro Suffrage by O. C. Hormell (Har- 
vard); The Development of State Policies of Control m the 
United States by Hazel Kirk (Chicago) ; History of State Con- 
trol over the Assessment of Property for Local Taxation by 
H. L. Lutz (Harvard) ; Speakership of the House in State Leg- 
islatures by A. W. Blomquist (Wisconsin) ; and The History of 
the Australian Ballot System im the United States by E. C. 
Evans (Chicago). 

The field of religious history has attracted a number of 
would-be doctors, and theses are under way on the History of 
the Denominational Control of Education in the United States 
by H. H. Holmes (Columbia) ; The Revival of 1800 in the West 
and its Consequences by Catherine C. Cleveland (Chicago) ; 
Religion and Politics, 1850-1860 by Martha L. Edwards (Wis- 
consin); and The Slavery Schism in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by J. N. Norwood (Cornell). A published thesis in 
this field is The Methodist Episcopal Church in the Civil War 
by Professor W. W. Sweet of Ohio Wesleyan (Cincinnati: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1913. 228 p.).?° 

In the fields of commerce and transportation, T. W. Van 
Metre has brought out An Outline of the Development of the 
Internal Commerce of the United States, 1789-1900 (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1913. 30 p.); Mr. G. G. Tunnell has prac- 
tically completed a study of Transportation on the Great Lakes 


20 To be reviewed later. 
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for the department of economics and sociology of the Carnegie 
Institution; and theses are in preparation by D. S. Hanchett on 
The History of Government Aid and Regulation of Commerce 
in the United States (Pennsylvania) and by W. E. Rich on The 
History of the Post Office in the United States (Harvard). 

Theses on general financial topics which are under way are: 
The Financial and Banking History of the United States, 1838- 
1846 by R. J. Ray (Harvard); The History of the National 
Banking System, 186441874 by J. F. Ebersole (Chicago) ; Fed- 
eral Supervision of Banks by F. H. Gilman (Cornell) ; and De- 
velopment of the Theory of the Tariff in the United States by 
W. L. Abbott (Pennsylvania). Of topics relating to settlement, 
A. H. Buffington is writing on The Spirit of Expansion in the 
United States prior to 1860 (Harvard) ; J. L. Denning on Jmmi- 
gration to the United States, 1776-1820; a Study in Causes and 
Effects (Columbia); and A. C. Klinger on The History of the 
Northern Frontier in the Thirties (Wisconsin). 

Professor B. H. Hibbard of Wisconsin is making a ‘‘study of 
the federal land policy’’ for the department of economics and 
sociology of the Carnegie Institution, while Marie P. Dickoré is 
writing a thesis on The Public Land System in the Thirties 
(Wisconsin) and G. M. Stephenson on The History of Politics 
and the Public Land from 1841 to 1862 (Harvard). Professor 
H. C. Taylor and his assistants at Wisconsin are working on 
‘fan extensive ‘study of agricultural production from 1840 to 
1860’’ and Professor F. W. Blackmar of Kansas is engaged in 
‘*a study of American agriculture down to 1840’’ — both for the 
department of economics and sociology of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Two theses on agricultural topics are in preparation at 
Harvard: Wheat Production and the Wheat and Flour Trade 
m the United States since 1860, by Wilfred Eldred, and The 
History of American Agriculture from 1890 to 1910 by H. B. 
Hall. A printed thesis on agricultural organization, but deal- 
ing also with‘ political developments, railroad regulation, and 
cooperation is The Granger Movement, 1870-1880 by S. J. 
Buck.” A two volume history of labor in America is being 
written by Professor J. R. Commons of Wisconsin and assist- 
ants for the department of economies and sociology of the Carne- 


21 Reviewed in this number. 
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gie Institution. H. H. Bass is writing a thesis on The Woolen 
Industry in the Mississippi Valley prior to the Introduction of 
the Factory System (Harvard). Other theses of a general char- 
acter in preparation are: The Relation of Thomas H. Benton 
to the Development of the West by P. T. Martin (California) ; 
The Draft during the Civil War by F. C. White (Columbia) ; 
Social Movements, 1825-1860 by Florence Robinson (Wiscon- 
sin); and A History of the Literature of Abolition by Carrie 
M. Lewis (Cornell). 

For Lllinois history, distinctly the most important publica- 
tion of the period is Dr. M. M. Quaife’s Chicago and the Old 
Northwest, 1673-1835 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1913. vii, 480 p.).7 Dr. E. A. Riley has published his thesis 
on The Development of Chicago and Vicinity as a Manufactur- 
ing Center prior to 1880 (Chicago: McElroy Publishing Com- 
pany, 1913).*° Horace White’s Life of Lyman Trumbull * deals 
to some extent with Illinois history. Charles A. Church of 
Rockford has brought out a History of the Republican Party in 
Illinois (copyright 1912. xii, 248 p.),** and the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press has brought out Grover Cleveland’s lecture on 
The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894 (Princeton, 1913. 
50 p.).”7 The second volume of the Report of the joint legis- 
lative committee of the Forty Seventh General Assembly of Illi- 
nois on county and township organization, roads, highways, and 
bridges (Springfield, 1913. 219 p.) is a study of Town and 
County Government in Illinois by Professor J. A. Fairlie about 
fifty pages of which comprise a careful ‘‘ History of Local Gov- 
ernment in Illinois.’” The Munsell Publishing Company of 
Chicago brought out in 1913, in combination with reprints of 
their Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois, a History of DuPage 
County ‘‘by special authors and contributors.’’ As is the ease 
with most of the commercial county histories, the biographical 
element predominates and the historical contribution is slight. 
With this type of books should be classed A History of Southern 
Illinois by George W. Smith (Chicago: Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1912. 3 v.). The first volume of this work contains the 
general matter and a chapter on each of thirty-five counties and 
the other two volumes are devoted to biographies. 


22 To be reviewed later. 
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The writer of this paper is making a study of social, econom- 
ic, and political conditions in Illinois at the time of its ad- 
mission to the Union, which will be published under the title: 
Illinois in 1818, by the State Centennial Commission. The vol- 
ume is intended to be a preliminary publication of the commis- 
sion, and it is hoped that it may be brought out two or three 
years before the centennial. Dr. Yetta Scheftel, who has re- 
cently been added to the staff of the Illinois Survey, is making 
an exhaustive study of the settlement of the Military Tract in 
Illinois. Three monographs on phases of Illinois history will 
soon be published in the University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences. These are: The Development of Banking in 
Illinois, by Dr. G. W. Dowrie; Financial History of Illinois, by 
Dr. R. M. Haig; and The Rise of the Whig Party in Illinois, 
1834-1845, by Dr. C. M. Thompson. The two first are in press 
and the third will follow shortly. Doctoral dissertations on 
Illinois history in preparation at the university are: Section- 
alism in Illinois, 1850-1870, by J. P. Senning; A Study of Physi- 
oagraphic influences in the History of Illinois, by M. Deette Rolfe; 
and History of Municipal Government in Illinois, by A. C. Han- 
ford. 

Some phase of Ohio history is dealt with in several recently 
published monographs. The third volume of the Historical 
Studies of the University of Michigan is The Color Line in 
Ohio, by Professor Frank U. Quillan of Knox College (Ann 
Arbor, 1913. ix, 178 p.). The first part of this book treats 
historically the economic, social, and political status of Negroes 
in Ohio from 1802 on, the second dealing with present condi- 
tions. Rev. Daniel J. Williams has brought out The Welsh of 
Columbus, Ohio; a Study in Adaptation and Assimilation (Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, 1913. 144 p.).*° The January-March number 
for 1913 of the Quarterly Publication of the Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society is a monograph by David C. Shilling on 
Relation of Southern Ohio to the South during the Decade pre- 
ceding the Civil War (Cincinnati. 28 p.). The pamphlet con- 
tains five maps illustrative of votes in southern Ohio, 1852- 
1862. A recent Ohio county history is Byron Williams, History 
of Clermont and Brown Counties (Milford, Ohio: Hobart Pub- 


23 To be reviewed later. 
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lishing Company, 1913) and with it may be classed The Demo- 
cratic Party of the State of Ohio, edited by Thomas E. Powell.** 
Theses in preparation bearing on Ohio history are: The Negro 
im Ohio, 1802-1861 by W. C. Spielman (Johns Hopkins); The 
Republican Party in Ohio, 1854-1865 by E. F. Colburn (Chi- 
eago); and A History of Banking and Commerce in Ohio prior 
to the Civil War by C. C. Huntington (Cornell). 

Three Wisconsin county histories, each in two volumes, have 
recently been published by the S. J. Clarke Publishing Company 
of Chicago. They are Manitowac County by Louis Folge, 
Fond du Lac County edited by Maurice McKenna, and Sheboy- 
gan County edited by Carl Ziller. The Wisconsin Historical 
Society expects to publish in about a year a study in the econom- 
ic history of Wisconsin during the Civil War by Frederick 
Merk, research assistant. Two theses in preparation at the 
University of Wisconsin are in the field of the state’s history: 
Public Land Policy of Wisconsin by V. J. Farrar, and The Life 
of Bishop Jackson Kemper by Katherine J. Gallagher. 

No monographie publications in the field of Michigan history 
appear to have been published recently, but several may be ex- 
pected during the next few years. The Michigan Historical 
Commission has made provision for the publication of a series 
of Monographs which is intended to be open to any scholarly 
work in the field. Dr. Fuller, the secretary of the commission, 
has completed his study of The Economic Beginnings of Michi- 
gan and expects to send it to the press shortly. Theses in 
preparation bearing on Michigan history are: The Public Life 
of Zachariah Chandler by W. C. Harris (Chicago) and History 
of Political Parties in Michigan, 1844-1860 by F. B. Streeter 
(Michigan). J. M. Bulkley of Monroe is reported to be pre- 
paring a History of Monroe County which will be published in 
two volumes by the Lewis Publishing Company of Chicago. 

Monographie work on Indiana history, at least so far as pub- 
lication is concerned, appears to be at a standstill. The last 
items to which this term could be applied are two pamphlets 
by Dr. Logan Esarey of the Indiana Historical Survey, both is- 
sued in 1912. These are State Banking in Indiana, 1814-1823 
(Indiana University Bulletins x, no. 2. pp. 219-305), and In- 
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ternal Improvements in Early Indiana (Indiana Historical So- 
ciety Publications, v, no. 2. pp. 47-158). Even the candidates 
for the doctorate appear to be neglecting the field of Indiana 
history, but the firms engaged in the production of county his- 
tories are busy there as elsewhere. A History of Johnson 
County by Elba L. Brannigan (Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen and 
Company, 1913. 2 v.) is said to be above the average of such 
productions. 

The great event in Canadian historiography at the present 
time is the production of Canada and its Provinces, a History 
of the Canadian People and their Institutions by One Hundred 
Associates, edited by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty 
(Toronto: The Publishers’ Association of Canada, 1912+. 22 
v. and index). The first or ‘‘Authors’’ edition which is now in 
course of publication is in de luxe format, but a second or ‘‘ Ar- 
chives’’ edition is to follow in cheaper form, though from the 
same plates and with all the illustrations. The list of editors 
and authors is a guarantee of the scholarly character of the 
work; and this, together with its magnificent scope, might well 
arouse a spirit of emulation among historians and publishers 
in the United States. One of the sections of the fifth volume 
‘‘General Economie History, 1867-1912’’ by Professor 0. D. 
Skelton, has been privately published as a separate.* Another 
important Canadian enterprise is a new edition of Francois- 
Xavier Garneau’s Historie du Canada, edited with introduction 
and appendices by his grandson Hector Garneau, of which the 
first volume has appeared (Paris: Libraire Félix Alean, 1913. 
lv, 607 p.),** and the second is announced for this autumn. Other 
recent works on Canada are Joseph K. Goodrich’s The Coming 
Canada,” and a new edition of The Tercentenary History of 
Canada, revised to the present time by Briton B. Cooke. Bell 
and Cockburn of Toronto have inaugurated a series of popular 
books in uniform bindings on Canadian history, biography, 
travel, and description, two of which have come to hand. The 
Story of the Counties of Ontario by Emily P. Weaver (1913. xi, 
318 p.) is made up of articles previously published in a Toronto 
paper. In the Wake of the Eighteen-twelvers— Fights & 


25 Reviewed in this number. 
26 To be reviewed later. 
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Flights of Frigates & Fore-’n’-afters in the War of 1812-1815 
on the Great Lakes, by C. H. J. Snider is historical fiction and 
parts of this, also, appeared originally in various periodi- 
eals. G.C. Davidson is writing a thesis on The Westward Move- 
ment in Canada (California). 

MisceLLANEOous PUBLICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

The department of historical research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution is preparing an Atlas of Historical Geography of the 
United States, which is planned to include boundary maps, maps 
of votes at presidential elections, and a variety of maps illustra- 
tive of economic and social history. The work is under the di- 
rection of Dr. C. O. Paullin assisted by Professors Max Farrand 
and J. 8. Reeves. The Swedish Historical Society of America 
has published its Yearbook for 1911-1913 (Chicago, 1913. 183 
p-) in which the activities of the organization during that 
period are set forth. 

The Deutsch-Amerikanisher Geschichts-blitter, published by 
the German-American Historical Society of Illinois, is now is- 
sued as a year-book; and, in spite of the name of the society, its 
material is not confined to Illinois. For the region of this sur- 
vey, the articles of interest in the volume for 1912 (Chicago, 
1913. 601 p.) are: ‘‘Die erste deutsche Einwanderung in das 
Mississippital’’ by Alexander Franz; ‘‘ Der deutsche-amerikan- 
ische Journalismus und seine Verbreitung von 1800 bis zur Ein- 
wanderung der sogenannten ‘ Dreissiger’,’’ ‘‘ Anfange und Ent- 
wicklung der Musik des Gesanges in den Vereinigten Staaten 

yihrend der ersten Halfte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,’’ and 
‘*Christian Esselen’’ by H. A. Rattermann; ‘‘The Germans of 
Chicago and Stephen A. Douglas in 1854’ by F. J. Herriott; ‘‘A 
Political Prophecy of the Forty-eighters in America’”’ by Julius 
Goebel, Jr.; ‘‘ Lincoln and German Patriotism’’ by Paul Selby; 
‘*Quineys Griindung und das deutsche Element in der Entwicke- 
lung der Stadt’? by Heinrich Bornmann; and ‘‘ Neu-Ostfries- 
land, jetzt Golden, Illinois’? by H. H. Emminga. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has published during the 
period three Hand-books ‘‘ Photographic Processes’’; ‘‘The Use 
and Issue of Books’’; and ‘‘Concerning Manuscripts’’ which 
set forth various rules and practices of the society in its service 
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of the public. Seven Bulletins of Information have also been 
issued, among which are: ‘‘Periodicals and Newspapers Cur- 
rently Received’’; ‘‘The Charter Constitution, and By-Laws’’; 
‘*Check-List of Publications, 1850-1913"’; ‘‘ List of Active Mem- 
bers’’; ‘‘List of Periodical Sets’’; and ‘‘A Reeord of Land- 
marks in Wisconsin.’’ As a means of disseminating historical 
items of timely interest, the superintendent has inaugurated a 
monthly news letter which is sent to the newspapers of the 
state. This is called the Wisconsin History Bulletin and vol- 
ume 1, number 1 is dated April, 1914. A memorial volume in hon- 
or of Dr. Thwaites, to include the memorial address by Professor 
Frederic J. Turner and a bibliography of Thwaites’s writings 
will appear soon. 

The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has been especially 
active during the past year. Under its auspices extensive 
archaeological surveys have been carried on in various parts of 
the state and numerous hitherto unknown Indian remains have 
been discovered. Exeursions have been conducted to mounds 
and village sites and tablets erected to mark a group of Indian 
mounds and the site of a fur-trading post. H. E. Cole, presi- 
dent of the Sauk County Historical Society (Wisconsin) has is- 
sued recently Baraboo and other Place Names in Sauk County. 
The Waukesha Historical Society (Wisconsin) is interesting it- 
self in the preservation of old cemeteries and is raising a fund 
for a monument to the three Cushing brothers whose bravery 
and heroism in the Civil War entitle them to such recognition. 

The Illinois State Historical Library has published a report 
on The Lincoln Way (Springfield, 1913. 22 p.) consisting of a 
preliminary statement of the results of an investigation by Dr. 
C. M. Thompson of the University of Illinois into the route 
traveled by the Lincoln family on their journey from Indiana 
to Illinois in 1830. The investigation is being continued; and 
it is hoped that at some time, with the codperation of Kentucky 
and Indiana, the whole route of the migrations of ‘the family 
from Lincoln’s birthplace in Kentucky to his later home in Il- 
linois may be marked in some suitable manner. The last An- 
nual Report of the Chicago Historical Society is for the year 
ending October 31, 1912. It is understood that the report for 
1913 is in press. The society has just inaugurated a new pub- 
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lication venture under the name of the Fort Dearborn Series, 
the first volume in which is entitled Masters of the Wilderness 
by Charles B. Reed (Chicago, 1914. xi, 144 p.) and consists of 
three papers read by Mr. Reed before the society at different 
times.” Arrangements have been made with the University of 
Chicago Press by which it ‘‘has become the publishing and dis- 
tributing agent for the books and pamphlets of the Chicago, His- 
torical Society’’ and a folder containing a priced list of the pub- 
lications has been issued. . 

The Bulletin of the Indiana State Library, six numbers of 
which have been issued in 1913 and 1914 contains information 
about the archives department and the library, and about plans 
for the centennial celebration in 1916. The last issue for 
March, 1914, is a special ‘‘Centennial Celebration number.’’ A 
few documents illustrative of the manuscript collections in the 
library are also printed in this number. Reference Circulars, 
number 3 of the Indiana State Library, which is just out, is an 
Outline for Study of Indiana History Past and Present (7 p.) ; 
and a series of leaflets on historical subjects is announced for 
circulation in August. At a banquet of representative men 
from all parts of the state, held in Indianapolis, May 3, 1912, an 
‘*Indiana Centennial Celebration Committee’’ was formed with 
Dr. Frank B. Wynn of Indianapolis as chairman. The Indiana 
Centennial Commission established by the legislature the previ- 
ous year was authorized only to make plans for the proposed 
memorial building. The committee proposes to make plans for 
and endeavor to bring about a suitable celebration -and in fur- 
therance of this object it has issued an elaborately illustrated 
volume entitled Suggestive Plans for a Historical and Educa- 
tional Celebration in Indiana in 1916 (Indianapolis, 1912. 153 
p.). This consists of twenty-seven articles by different men 
containing suggestions for celebrating the development of the 
state along literary, educational, religious, artistic, agricultural, 
industrial, and other lines. The Indiana Historical Survey is 
preparing an historical and political atlas of Indiana illustrat- 
ing land cessions, county organization, land office districts, in- 
ternal improvements, apportionment, and votes at critical elec- 
tions. Dr. E. V. Shockley is in charge of the work. 


27 To be reviewed later. 
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The Michigan Historical Commission has published two num- 
bers in its series of Bulletins. Number 1 (September, 1913. 41 

p.) sets forth the inception, ens, administration, and 
aims of the commission; and number 2 (October, 1913. 45 p.) 
is entitled: Suggestions for Local Historical Societies and 
Writers in Michigan. Both were prepared by Dr. Fuller, the 
secretary of the commission. The annual report of the com- 
mission to the governor, setting forth its work since gene. 
tion, May 28, 1913, will soon appear. 

The marking of historic sites has been progressing apace in 
Ohio recently. Accounts of the marking of points on the Un- 
derground Railroad in Ohio and of the dedication of the ‘* Logan 
Elm’’ appear in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly for April, 1913, while the number for July describes the 
unveiling of a monument erected by Congress at Fort Recovery, 
July 1, 1913, and of a memorial tablet on the site of old Fort 
McArthur, July 4, 1913. The January, 1914, issue is devoted 
almost entirely to accounts of the celebration of centennials of 
events during the War of 1812. These included the centennial 
of ‘‘Croghan’s victory’’ celebrated at Fort Stephenson, August 
2, 1913; the siege of Fort Meigs, at Perrysburg, July 27; and 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, at Put-in-Bay, September 10. 
An active local society in Ohio is the Sandusky County Pioneer 
and Historical Association which has published a Yearbook for 
1913 (52 p.), the principal article in which is an account of 
‘*The Evolution of Sandusky County’’ by Basil Meek. 

The only publication of the Champlain Society during the 
period is its eighth annual report (Toronto, 1913. 8 p.) which 
lists a large number of projected publications. The Niagara 
Historical Society (Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario) issued dur- 
ing 1913 number 25 of its Pamphlets and its Eighteenth Annual 
Report (8 p.). The former contains papers on ‘‘Laura Inger- 
soll Secord’’ by Mrs. E. J. Thompson; and on ‘‘The Monument 
at Lundy’s Lane’’ and ‘‘Early Days at Queenstown’’ by Janet 
Carnochan. Two of its earlier pamphlets were reprinted: num- 
ber 12, The Battle of Fort George, and number ‘15, Sir Isaac 
Brock and Count de Puisaye. The Woman’s Canadian Histori- 
cal Society of Ottawa has brought out its Annual Report, 1912- 
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1913 (22 p.) containing accounts of the annual and monthly 
meetings of the society. 

Such are the more impartant — together with some of the less 
important — features of recent activities relating to the history 
of the Old Northwest and eastern Canada. It is evident that 
many people are interesting themselves in this field and that a 
large amount of work is being done. A considerable propor- 
tion of the work, moreover, appears to be of a very high quality, 
and there are good grounds for hoping that this proportion will 
increase rapidly during the next few years. Another notable 
feature of the situation is the widespread nature of the interest 
in the field, especially in the graduate schools of the universities. 
Not only in all the leading institutions of the Northwest itself, 
but also in those of the East and the far West, candidates for 
the doctorate are choosing theses topics in or bearing upon the 
history of this region. The development of a body of trained 
men interested in the field augurs well for the future of research 
in western history. 

Soton J. Buck 


University or ILuiNots 
UrsBana-CHAMPAIGN 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue Lost Burr Papers 


Among a collection of Burr Manuscripts recently given by Mrs. Perry 
of Hartford, Connecticut, wife of the late President Perry, to Marietta 
College is Colonel Burr’s ‘‘ Declaration Supplementary,’’ an application 
for a United States pension, dated February 5, 1833. In it he states 
that upon deciding to go to Europe in 1807 he ‘‘sent all my private pa- 
pers’’ to Mrs. Alston in South Carolina. On his return these papers 
were shipped back to him in 1812 ‘‘in a vessel which has never since been 
heard of.’ The preface to Matthew L. Davis’ Memoirs, stating that the 
author was in possession of the private and important papers belonging 
to Burr, was written in November, 1836. It is evident at least that very 
important Burr papers relating to the most interesting period of his life 
were not in existence. Among the lost papers Burr mentions ‘‘an ex- 
tensive’’ correspondence with General McDougall. The basis of the pen- 
sion claim was technical; the letter refers to his service in Westchester 
County, at Haverstraw and New Haven in opposing the landing at that 
point of Governor Tryon. Burr’s application was refused by Secretary 
McLane on purely technical grounds of insufficient period of service. 
The original application for a pension by Burr bore the date of Febru- 
ary 11, 1829. If relatives of General McDougall have his correspond- 
ence, more Burr material may be discovered in that quarter. 

A. B. HuLBert 


New y Discoverep Greorce Rocers CLark MarTeriaL 

In April, 1912, the state auditor granted permission to the officials of 
the Virginia State Library to examine the documents of the auditor's 
office stored in the basement of the library building. Among the six to 
seven hundred thousand papers withdrawn and deposited in the library 
files were seventy packages relating to George Rogers Clark and the Illi- 
nois regiment. The papers are principally accounts and vouchers of 
officers and soldiers, and of the residents and merchants in the western 
country who furnished supplies. Accompanying the accounts are other 
papers of much interest. In the following brief statement of the con- 
tents of these packages, I give the titles principally as they appear on 
the labels, except in those cases where the packages have been broken. 

Abstract of the goods taken and. issued at Vincennes, 1779. 

Letters in regard to the claim of Simon Nathan. 
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Payrolls and provision rolls of Jefferson Mila; an expedition against 
the Sawnee (Colonel Sims’ regiment) 1780; an expedition 1782 (Colo- 
nel John Floyd’s regiment) under the command of General G. R. Clark. 

Letters and accounts of Oliver Pollock, and letters and other docu- 
ments relating to Oliver Pollock, 1778 to 1785. 

Vouchers to an abstract annexed to Mr. George Wilson’s issuing book, 
1781. 

Accounts and papers of General G. R. Clark and of William Shannon ; 
sundry accounts against the [Illinois regiment paid by General Clark; 
bills drawn by G. R. Clark, William Shannon and others; sundry lists 
of bills drawn; land warrants for recruiting. 

Accounts of Thomas Bentley, Michael Gratz, F. Carbonneaux, Charles 
Gratiot, Linctot, Daniel Clarke, Elias Bourgard, Phillipe LeGrass, F. 
Bosseron, J. F. Conan, with legislative and executive proceedings there- 
on, and with proceedings of commissioners. 

Captain Craig’s invoice, October, 1781; inventories of issues in Major 
Walls’ quarter master’s book, 1781, 1782. 

Letters of Richard Winston and Robert Todd; Colonel John Todd’s 
accounts as escheator; return by Evan Baker, deputy commissary ; Rich- 
ard McCarty to Governor Jefferson, 1780; Colonel Todd to John Dodge ; 
David Shepherd to the governor; instructions from Colonel Todd to 
Captain Dodge, 1780; board of trade to Colonel Todd, 1779; Captain 
George to Oliver Pollock; Pollock to George; John Page to Todd; Philip 
Barbour to George; Pollock to Todd; Dodge to western commissioners; 
inhabitants of Kaskaskia to western commissioners; G. R. Clark on state 
of Fort Nelson, 1783; inhabitants of Illinois to the executive; Stuart to 
Captain Martin, January, 1779; account of affair at Mobile. 

Major Walls’ receipt book at Fort Nelson, 1783, with vouchers for is- 
sues, 1783 and 1784. 

Papers relative to accounts of William Shannon. 

Summary of the accounts of George Rogers Clark. 

Papers of Colonel John Todd, including letters to Todd, copies of let- 
ters written by him, orders, accounts, petitions to him, and letters and 
other papers relative to account with Mr. Pollock; also an account book 
and journal from the 15th of November, 1779, of 16 pages. 

Vouchers dated Falls of Ohio, 1778, 1779. 

Vouchers of Colonel Montgomery’s general account. 

Vouchers of Joseph McDowell. 

Claims for pay from officers of the Illinois regiment, with statement 
of services. 

General return of provisions received by commissaries in the Illinois 
department. 
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Remarks on General Clark’s account and vouchers as they appear on 
examination; Clark and Crittendon’s petition, June 18, 1783. 

Accounts and receipts of Bland Ballard, commissary of stores, Illinois 
department, 1780, 1781, 1787. 

Aecounts allowed by western commissioners, 1783. 

Accounts and vouchers of John Rogers. 

Papers of Richard Chenowith, regarding the building of Fort Nelson, 
including petition to the general assembly. 

Papers, including invoices and depositions, regarding Captain Philip 
Barbour’s claim, with commissioners’ report. 

Summary of account of moneys paid for the Illinois country. 

Accounts and vouchers of George and Thomas Slaughter. 

Receipt and account book and vouchers of John Dodge and Israel 
Dodge. 

Accounts and vouchers of Captain Duplasy, Antoine Bauvais, Charles 
Charleville, Charles La Croix, Perrault, Langlois, Touranjeau, Girault, 
and others. 

Accounts of James Buchanan, purchasing commissary for Colonel 
Montgomery, 1779; Captain Robert Todd’s accounts, 1779; claim from 
Harrison County, 1785; accounts of Joseph Chalon, with report of the 
solicitor thereon; accounts of Nicholas Janist, 1779; Gratiot’s claim. 

Vouchers, copied in folio form relative to the account of Oliver Pol- 
lock. 

Claims of officers and soldiers, allowed by western commissioners, with 
accompanying papers. 

Vouchers with accompanying papers for General Clark’s account, con- 
sisting of sundry accounts against the Illinois regiment paid by him. 

Accounts of Isaac Bowman, Q. M. of sales of goods at the plunder 
store after the taking of Vincennes, 1779 (62 pages). 

Vouchers for General Clark’s expedition against the Indians, 1782. 

Vouchers for issues at Fort Clark, 1779, 1780. 

Vouchers for issues at Fort Jefferson, 1780, 1781. 

Vouchers for issues at Fort Nelson, 1780, 1781, 1782. 

Vouchers for issues at Fort Patrick Henry, 1779, 1780. 

Ledger of William Shannon, commissary general, Illinois department, 
1779, 1780, 1781, 1782 (338 pages). 

Letters of General Gage to the commanding officer at Fort de Chartres, 
1766, 1767, 1768, 1769, 1772; proceedings of a court martial at Fort de 
Chartres in 1766." 

Earut G. Swem 


1 These have been recently printed by Charles H. Ambler in The John P. Branch 
Papers of Randolph-Macon College, tv, no. 2, p. 86. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON TO HIS BROTHER CHARLES 


The following letter by George Washington to his brother Charles has 
been furnished by Mr. A. B. Hulbert of Marietta, Ohio; it is uncertain 
where the original is. Its contents are of particular interest to students, 
since it sheds some more light on Washington’s interest in western land 
speculation. His first land claim on this side of the mountains came 
from his service in the Virginia troops in the campaign of the year 1754, 
which opened the French and Indian War. Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia offered by proclamation, dated February 19, 1754, to all officers 
and soldiers serving in that campaign bounty lands in the valley of the 
Upper Ohio. As the letter shows Washington added to his share by 
purchasing the claims of some of his former comrades. ‘‘ At the close of 
the Revolution, we learn from a letter written to President John Wether- 
spoon of Princeton College he had ‘patents under the signature of Lord 
Dunmore (Governor of Virginia) . . . for about 30,000 acres, and 
surveys for about 10,000 more, . . . Ten thousand of the above 
thirty lie upon the Ohio; the rest on the Great Kanawha.’ ’’*® 

This collection of western land claims did not by any means bound 
all Washington’s activities as a land speculator. He was one of the 
principal movers in the Mississippi Company which in 1763 petitioned 
the government for a large grant of territory upon the Mississippi Riv- 
er. This scheme and others of a similar character were thwarted by the 
publication of the royal proclamation of 1763, which prohibited tempora- 
rily all settlement west of the mountains.® After the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix with the Indians in 1768, which opened the Upper Ohio Valley 
to settlement, the same association, of which George Washington was still 
a member, petitioned in 1768 for 2,500,000 acres of land within this ter- 
ritory, ‘‘free of all quit-rents, taxes, and imposition-money for twelve 
years.’’® This petition was ‘‘read in council and referred the 16th of 
December, 1768; and on the 9th of March, 1769, it was read at a com- 
mittee, and referred to the board of trade,’’ by whom no report on it was 
ever made as far as is known. Therefore, when the following letter was 

2 This is a copy of a newspaper transcript of the original printed at the time of 
the Marietta centennial. 

3 A, B. Hulbert, Washington and the West (New York, 1905), 11. 

4C. E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774 (Washington, 
1910), 105-109. 

5C. W. Alvord, ‘‘Genesis of the Proclamation of 1763,’’ in Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections (Lansing, 1908), 36: 14 et seq. 

6 Pamphlet without title-page but may be called ‘‘Statement for the Petitioners 
in the Case of the Walpole Company Grant, 1771 (?),’’ appendix iii, 20. Only, two 
copies of this pamphlet are known, both without title-pages: one is in the John Car- 
ter Brown Library and the cther in the library of the University of Illinois. 
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written, this petition for a large tract of land was still under consider- 
¢ ation. As is well known the Walpole Company, which was petitioning 
for the purchase of approximately the same land, was preferred by the 
ministry. 
Mount VERNON, Jany 31, 1770. 
Dr. CHARLES, 
If you saw my Brother John in Stafford when you were down there 
at Christmas, if you had any Conversation with my Br. Sam’l on the 
subject 1 mentioned to you; and if any time was proposed for your 
meeting aq this place, | should be glad to know it, & beg you will write 
me a line by the first Post after this gets to hand informing me of it ae- 
cordingly ; as I want to prepare for my journey but am desirous before 
hand whether I am to go alone or in company as it will make some dif- 
erence in my preparation. 
As I expect it will shortly be known whether the Officers & Soldiers 
under the King’s Proclamation? have any chance to come in for Lands 
West of the Alligany Mountains, I should be glad to know if any of them 
which may fall in y’r way would sell their rights; and upon what terms; 
7 tho i have little expectations that any of them would sell upon such 
terms as I would buy or any person coud afford to buy, unless they 
warrented the lands; For if the number of Grants (which are of older 
date to the King’s Proclamation) shoud take place as there is but. too 
much reason to apprehend, if they do not by clashing with each other 
» destroy themselves I woud hardly give an officer a button for his right ; 

for besides a large Tract of Country reserved for the Indian Traders 

from Fort Pitt * near 150 miles down the Ohio & up to the Laurell Hills 

there appeared by a List laid before the House of Burgesses by order 
~ of the Govt to be between 6 & 7,000,000 of acres actually granted and 
petitioned for; & most of the grants made in such general & indetermi- 
nate terms, that if confirmed no man can lay off a foot of land & be sure 
of keeping it till they are served. Upon my showing Mr. Thruston 
(who was formerly a Lieut™t & thereby entitled to 2,000 acres of Land) 
a copy of the Grants and proceedings of the House of Burgesses there- 
upon he immediately sold his right (tho otherwise very fond of it) to 
¥ Lund Washington for Ten Pounds. Now could I purchase 12 or 15,000 

7 Royal Proclamation of 1763. 

8 At the outbreak of the Indian war, known as the ‘‘Conspiracy of Pontiac’’ many 
traders suffered losses. These at first petitioned the king for redress, but receiving 
little hope, persuaded the Indians assembled at the treaty of Fort Stanwix to make 
a land grant for ‘‘restitution,’’ which was incorporated in the treaty but denied by 
the British government. This grant of land, known later as Indiana, was situated 


in what is now West Virginia. C. A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New York and 
London, 1911), 1:277. 
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acres upon the same terms I woud do it, considering of it as a Lottery 
only ; and my reasons for so doing are these. Such a quantity of Land 
as this added to what I may expect in my own Right, woud form a Tract 
of so great dignity as to render it worth my while to send out a person 
for the discovery of land, clear if possible of these numerous grants, and 
to be at some expense and trouble in seating and Saving it; for without 
this the Land woud soon be forfeited (which I believe will be the case 
with half the Officers in this Colony if they shoud actually obtain the 
Land. — & again, it woud be worth my while thus situated, to buy of 
some who might under their Grants think I clashed with them. Upon 
the whole, as you are situated in a good place for seeing many of the 
Officers at different times, I shoud be glad if you woud (in a jolking 
way, rather than in earnest, at first) see what value they seem to set 
upon their Lands; and if you can buy any of Rights of those who con- 
tinued in the Service till after the Cherokees Expedition, at the Rate of 
about five, Six, or Seven pounds a thousand acres I shall be obliged to 
you, and will pay the money on demand. —I am of opinion that Chew 
& some of those who may be in want of a little ready money, woud gladly 
sell nor is it much to be wondered at if they shoud, for if those large 
Grants which I have already mentioned shoud take place the purchaser 
will have sunk so much money to very little purpose; nor is the Officer’s 
Right under the Proclamation of any consequence to those who either 
does not resolve to go after the Land himself or employ others to do it for 
him the first I do not suppose many are inclined to, the last is hardly 
worth the expense for small tracts; & the Officer is as much obliged to 
find the Land as any other individual; nor is his Title, if he be not en- 
titled to some degrees of preference, a jot better than any other man’s 
who will go in pursuit of lands for himself, except that he is to enjoy 
it 10 years free of Quit rents. —If you should make any purchases, let 
it be done in your own name for reasons I shall give you when we 
meet. — Take Bonds in large Penalties to convey all their Rights under 
the King’s Proclamation to you, and they should be obliged to suffer 
their names to be made use of to obtain the Land, as the King’s Procla- 
mation requires a Personal application to the Gov" & Council in order to 
entitle them to the Respective quantities granted. In looking over the 
list of Grants that were laid before the Hse of Burgesses I perceive one 
for 10,000 acres to a certain Ambrose Powell® (who I believe lives in 


® Ambrose Powell was a member of Dr. Thomas Walker’s party which explored 
the territory of the present state of Kentucky in 1750. It was on this expedition 
that his name was given to one of the valleys of the Tennessee River. R. G. 
Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, Documentary History of Dunmore’s War, 1774 
(Madison, 1905), 4, n. 6. 
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Culpepper County) lying above the mouth of the great Kanaway. — 
His is comprehended within a grant of 200,000 acres, it is also fixed at a 
place where two or three other Grants are laid & I believe some of them 
older ; but yet as it lyes in the way of a scheme I have in view; and woud 
in some smaller degree promote my Plan if I had it, | shoud be obliged 
to you if you woud enquire in a round about way who this Powell is and 
where he lives, & tell me who you think the most likely person for me to 
employ to:purchase his right to the grant.-— You need not let your rea- 
sons for enquiring after Powell be known, till you have given me what 
information you can concerning him, least it may give him or others 
cause to imagine that his grant is more valuable than it really is; In fact, 
I do not think that it is intrinsically worth a groat (tho I would give a 
little or 10 pounds for it, if I could not get it for less) in as much as it is 
totally swallowed up in other Grants; but several of this sort may in 
some measure give me a prior claim to have my share of 200,000 acres 
above the Mouth of the Gr Kanaway where I am told the land is very 
fine, it is for this reason therefore I would even give a little for Powell’s. 

In the whole of your transactions, either with the Officers, or on this 
other matter; do not let it be known that I have any concern therein. I 
have enclosed you a copy of the Bond I drew from Thruston to Lund 
Washington, which will serve you for a Precedent in case you should 
make any purchases. — I have put your name in the place of Lund Wash- 
ington’s, as I would have the title given to you, and not to me till matters 
are riper than they appear to be at present. 

I shall take care to furnish you with money as you may find occasion 
to compleat the quantity I have mentioned. Show no part of this letter, 
so that you can be drawn into no difficulty trouble or in this affair. — 
In the meantime I shoud be glad if you woud write to me fully by the 
first post after this gets to hand. 

I am Yt Most Affect. Brother 
Geo. WASHINGTON 

P.S. Inclosed you will receive 30 p. to pay the within Acct. of James 
Brown. — tho I think it is a most enormous charge as I shoud be glad 
you woud tell him. 

TRUMBULL CoRRESPONDENCE 


The recent publication of Mr. White’s Life of Lyman Trumbull, which 
is reviewed in this number (post, 140), brings to light many important 
letters from the Trumbull papers in the Library of Congress and reveals 
the value of that collection. Unfortunately, however, Trumbull appears 
to have kept copies of only a very few of his letters and so this collection 
needs to be supplemented by letters from Trumbull in other places. The 
following letters are from two private collections and throw some light 
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on Trumbull’s politieal activities from 1858 to 1872. The Flagg manu- 
scripts belong to Hon. Norman G. Flagg of Moro, Illinois; and the Fell 
manuscripts to the Misses Alice and Fannie Fell of Normal, Lllinois. 
Transcripts of both collections have been made by the Illinois Survey of 
the University of Llinois. 


TRUMBULL TO FLAGG, January 8, 1858 
[Flagg MSS.— A. L. 8.] 
WASHINGTON, Jany. 8 — 1858. 
W. C. Fiaae, Esq."” 
My Dr. Sir, 

I have just mailed the 34 & 4th Voll Pacific Railroad Surveys to Frank- 
lin Library association, which I hope may reach their destination in 
good condition — 1s & 24 Vols previously sent. I also sent you a few 
days since the 34 & 4th Vols. of Am. Statistics — 24 Vol. of this work is 
not yet published. 

The Bb! of apples which you so kindly presented me, I opened a few 
days since, & they are very nice. I like the flavor of the apple very much. 
They came in good condition. We see no such apples here, & it has 
afforded me a good deal of satisfaction to have them to show to some of 
my Congressional friends. 

The Rumpus among the Bogus Democrats will in the end help our 
cause. Cannot exactly tell yet what is to become of Douglas. Seeing 
the fate which awaits Mr. Buchanan’s Administration he is making haste 
to cut loose from it, but he must go much farther than he has yet done 
to be acceptable to Republicans. No man who endorses the Dred Scott 
Decision ought to find favor with our friends. 

It is doubtful whether the Le Compton Constitution can be put through 
Congress. It will undoubtedly pass the Senate, if the Administration 
wishes it. Truly Yours 

LyMAN TRUMBULL 
| Addressed:| Willard Flagg, Esq. Paddock’s Grove Illinois 
[|Franked:| UL. Trumbull, U. S. 8. 

10 Willard Cutting Flagg was born near Edwardsville, Illinois, in 1829. After 
graduating from Yale in 1854, he took charge of his father’s farm in Madison Coun- 
ty, Illinois, and devoted himself to horticulture. In polities, he was a Republican; 
and in 1860 President Lincoln appointed him collector of internal revenue for the 
twelfth district of Lllinois, a position which he held until 1869. He was also enroll- 
ing officer for Madison County during the war, by appointment of Governor Yates, 
and was state senator from 1869 to 1873. He does not appear to have gone into the 
Liberal Republican movement, but a year or two later he played a leading part in the 
‘Farmers’ Movement’’ or ‘‘Granger Movement’’ as it was called, which culminated 
in the formation of an ‘‘Independent Reform’’ party in Illinois in 1874. Flagg was 
always a hard-money man; and he strove, but without success, to keep this organiza- 
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TRUMBULL TO FELL, June 7, 1861 
[Fell MSS. — A. L. S.} 
SPRINGFIELD June 7 61 
Jesse H [W]. Frwy, Esq."* 
DEAR SIR, 

I recommended Dr. Arter for the position he desired and have no 
knowledge of the influences by which he was defeated and Col. Sloo ap- 
pointed, but it has been intimated that they had their origin about 
Bloomington ** Yours truly 


L. TrRuMBULL 
TRUMBULL TO FELL, February 1, 1862 
{Fell MSS. — A. L. 8.] 
WasuHinoton, Feb. 1, 1862 
JessE W. FEL, Esq. 
My Dear Sir, 

The slavery question, I presume, had nothing to do with Cameron’s 
removal. There were probably causes enough for it, without supposing 
that to be one. Stanton I have not seen since he was appointed, but our 
earnest men here who have conversed with him, say he is fully up to all 
they could ask. For myself I feel very much encouraged by the change. 
Your matter I will bear in mind, also that of Col. Hovey.'* The weather 


tion from adopting the Greenback planks. He died in the prime of life, on March 
30, 1878. See the ‘‘ Pioneer Letters of Gershom Flagg’’ in [Illinois State Historical 
Society, Transactions, 1910, especially note 113 and references there given. 

11 Jesse W. Fell was born in Pennsylvania in 1808 and came to Illinois in 1831. 
He founded the city of Normal, near Bloomington, and was instrumental in securing 
the location there of the Illinois State Normal University. He was an intimate per 
sonal and political friend of Lincoln and was one of the first to urge him to seek the 
Republican nomination for the presidency. It was in response to his request that 
Lincoln wrote down the information about his early life contained in his autobiogra- 
phy. Fell sent the document to a friend in Pennsylvania who made it the basis of a 
newspaper sketch of Lincoln. In 1862 President Lincoln appointed Fell a paymaster 
in the army, which position he held for two years. In 1872 he was a delegate to the 
Liberal Republican convention at Cincinnati where he supported the candidacy of 
David Davis of Bloomington for the presidential nomination. He died in 1887. 
Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical (Chicago, 1890), 2: 811; Bateman and Selby, 
Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois (Chieago, 1899), 163. 

12 Trumbull refers probably to David Davis of Bloomington, Illinois, who had 
considerable influence with President Lincoln. 

13 Charles Edward Hovey assisted in the organization of the Illinois State Normal 
University at Normal and served as its president from 1857 to 1861. In August, 1861, 
he was commissioned colonel of the Thirty-third Illinois Volunteers, known as the 
‘*Normal’’ or ‘‘Schoolmasters’ ’’ regiment. He was advanced to the rank of briga- 
dier-general and then to brevet major-general in 1862, but left the service the follow- 
ing year and engaged in the practice of law in Washington. Bateman and Selby, 
Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois, 238. 
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& roads render any movement in the field impracticable about here just 
now; but as soon as they will permit, I shall look for action, vigorous 
action. Very truly Yours 

LyMAN TRUMBULL 
[| Addressed:| Jesse W. Fell, Esq. Bloomington III. 
[Franked:| L Trumbull U. S. 8. 


LINCOLN TO TRUMBULL, February 10, 1864 
[Flagg MSS. — A. L. 8.] 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WasHINGToN, Feb. 10, 1864. 
Hon. LYMAN TRUMBULL 
My DEAR Sir, 
This morning I sent the nomination of 





Pieper to the Senate for 


Assessor in the 12th District of Illinois. If you see no objection, I wish 
you would write to Mr. Flagg, asking him to give Shiel the place Pieper 
now has. Yours truly 
A. LINCOLN 
If young Mr. S Scheel is competent, & qualified in all respects, I hope 
you will consult the President’s wishes. L. TRUMBULL. 
Feb. 12 64 


[In margin:| What are Scheel’s polities. 
[Addressed:| W. C. Flagg Esq. Moro Il. 
[Franked:| lL. Trumbull U. 8S. S. 


TRUMBULL TO FLAGG, December 24, 1866 
[Flagg MSS.—A. L. 8.] 
(Private) Wasuineton, Dee. 24, 66 
W. C. Fuiace, Eq. 
My Dear Sir: 

It is sometime since I have heard from you on political matters, but 
knowing how strongly you are grounded in the true faith there is no 
mistaking your position. 

Will you be at Springfield at the meeting of the Legislature? My 
prospects for reelection are very good, more than two thirds of the Re- 
publican members being either instructed or committed in my favor; 
but as several Gentlemen want the position an effort will doubtless be 
made to get up a public Sentiment when the Legislature meets that will 
change members. To prevent this I shall need friends at Springfield, & 
I should be gratified if you could be present & use your influence in 
my behalf. 

I understand Ja’ P. Root ** & certain members of the State Central 

14 James P Root was secretary of the Republican state central committee from 
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Com. who undertook last Fall to run the committee in the interest of 
Logan,’® are now maneuvering to make Dinsmoor of Whiteside Speaker. 
I hope this movement will not succeed. Am inclined to think Dins- 
moor ** is no friend of mine, at all accounts, I hope the set who are at 
work to make him Speaker may be thwarted. I suppose Yager '’ may 
be relied on, but I hope you and other friends from Madison may be at 
Springfield the first week of the Session. 

Very truly Yours 

LYMAN TRUMBULL 

[Addressed:] W.C. Flagg, Esq. Alton, Ill. 
[Franked:| L. Trumbull U. 8. 8 


TRUMBULL TO FELL, December 27, 1866 
[Fell MSS. — A. L. 8.]} 
Wasuineton, Dee. 27, 1866 
JessE W. FELL, 
My Dear Sir, 

I will request the com. of agriculture to furnish yourself & son with 
Flower & Garden seeds as desired by your note just rec* 

Will you be at Springfield the first week of the session? My informa- 
tion leads me to think that I shall have no serious opposition, unless it 
can be got up after the Legislature assembles by creating a public senti- 
ment at Springfield which shall overawe & change the present disposition 
of members. To meet anything of this kind I shall need to have present 
some cool, reliable friends & I should be gratified if you could be one 
of them. 

As I shall not probably be able to go out on account of pressing busi- 
ness in congress, those opposed to me may take advantage of my absence 
to misrepresent my action or otherwise prejudice members against me. 
I do not now anticipate any trouble, but still am anxious that some of 
my reliable friends who are not members should be present.'* 

Yours very truly 
LYMAN TRUMBULL 
1864 to 1868. He was also clerk of the house of representatives for the twenty- 
sixth general assembly, 1868-1870 and a representative from Chicago in the twenty 
seventh general assembly, 1870-1872. Moses, Jllinois, Historical and Statistical, 
2: 981. 
15 General John A. Logan had just been elected congressman-at-large from Illinois. 
16 James Dinsmore was a representative from Whiteside County in this and the 
following general assemblies. He was not brought out as a candidate for speaker. 

17 John H. Yager (or Yeager) was a representative from Madison County in this 
general assembly. 

18 Trumbull’s reéiection was opposed on the grounds that he had held the office 
two terms and that it should go to one of the war heroes. General Palmer was brought 
forward as a candidate and was supported by Generals Oglesby and Logan. The test 
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TRUMBULL TO FLaGG, January 10, 1872 
[Fell MSS. — A. L. S.] 

(Private ) WASHINGTON, Jany 10 
Hon W. C. Fiaae, 
My Dear Sir, 

| write to inquire about the political feeling at Springfield. Are the 
Republicans agreed to take Grant for another term to be run by a set 
of men who are using the patronage & influence of the Govt. for mer- 
cenary & selfish purposes? The Govt. is full of abuses. The Civil Ser- 
vice Com. all friends of the Administration, estimate the loss in collect- 
ing the revenue at one fourth. How much is lost in its disbursement 
they do not say. I suppose Grant will be renominated, & I think much 
better of him than of his surroundings. Can we correct abuses & re- 
form the finances &c. with him? Many persons, good Republicans, 
think not, & and that the only way to improve matters is to run an In- 
dependent Kepublican who would probably get most of the Democratic 
vote and be elected. There is a good deal of this feeling here. Leading 
men favor it. The Democrats do not know what to do, but would prob- 
ably make no nomination in the event indicated. I have not committed 
myself to any independent movement. I do not intend to be driven 
out of the Republican party, though some men would be glad to drive 
me out, & I confess it requires a good deal of self denial at times to 
help maintain an organization, the leading spirits in which hate & 
despise you and merely consent to use you for their own purposes. You 
are the only person to whom I have written a letter of this character, 
but in view of what is going on here, I wanted to inquire of some con- 
fidential friend who was in a position to know, as to the feeling at 
home. Sincerely your friend 

LyMAN TRUMBULL 

[Addressed:| Hon. W. C. Flagg, Springfield, Ills. 
[Franked:| UL. Trumbull U. S.S 


TRUMBULL TO FELL, March 9, 1872 
[Flagg MSS. —A. L. S.] 


Unirep States SENATE CHAMBER, 
Wasninoton, Mar 9, 1872 


-! 
to 


JessE W. FELL, Eqr 
My Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 4th was duly reed—Matters are progressing finely here. 
The success of the Cincinnati convention is I think assured—am almost 


vote in the Republican caucus resulted in forty-eight for Trumbull and twenty-eight 
for Palmer; and Trumbull was reélected without difficulty. Moses, Illinois, Histori- 
cal and Statistical, 2: 767. 
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daily hearing of movements in different states to send delegations — 
Have just heard that lowa will be represented. There ought to be an 
outspoken movement in IIIs. 
The best elements of the Republican party will be represented at Cin- 
cinnati. Yours very truly 
LyMAN TRUMBULL 


Leonarp Swett '® to Feit, April 1, 1872 
{Fell MSS.— A. L. S.} 
Cuicaco April 1 — 1872 
Jesse W. FE, Esq. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

There is a strong Trumbull feeling at Springfield, Alton & Belle- 
ville — I suppose fifty people will go from Springfield to Cincinnati in 
his interest, and if we don’t look out, after all we will be oversloughed 
by numbers. 

It must be arranged that a train with a low rate of fare, if not en- 
tirely free should start from Bloomington with a view of taking a large 
delegation from McLean, Tazewell, Livingston, Logan, Dewitt Cham- 
pagne, Ford, Iroquois and Vermillion. These counties are unanimously 
for Davis, and we must get the bulk of our delegation from them. If 
the train can be arranged, I will go to Ford, Iroquois, Champagne and 
Vermillion, and I think I ean arrange for good delegations from those 
counties. 

I was at Ford County last week three days, and I think that from a 
dozen to twenty men can be got to go from there. I also heard favorably 
from Champagne and Vermillion. 

Your telegram to meet you came while I was out of town. 

Yours Truly 
LEONARD SwWETT 


TRUMBULL TO FELL, April 10, 1872 
[Fell MSS. — A. L. 8S.]} 
Wasnuineton, Apr. 10 — 1872 
JessE W. FEeitu, Eqr 
My Dear Sir 
I am just in receipt of yours of the 11th TIT never saw either of the 
despatches to which you refer in the Ev. Post, till I ree4 your letter, 


19 Leonard Sweet resided in Bloomington until 1865 when he removed to Chicago. 
He was a representative in the Illinois legislature, 1858-1860; presidential elector and 
candidate for the Republican nomination for governor in 1860; and delegate to the 
Union national convention of 1864 and the Liberal Republican convention of 1872. He 
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which came through the mail this morning. The despatch purporting 
to come from here & undertaking to give my refusal to deny — was all 
a fabrication— Am sory you should have been troubled by it — We 
must be prepared to see all sorts of reports set afloat by our adversaries, 
just for the purpose of making trouble. 
Yours very truly 
LyMAN TRUMBULL 
TRUMBULL TO FELL, April 11, 1872 
[Fell MSS. — A. L. S.} 
Unirep States SENATE CHAMBER, 

WasuHineton, Apr 11 1872 
JessE W. FELL. Esq 
My Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of yours of the 8th & rejoice to learn both from you 
& by telegram that the Liberal movement is growing in Ill. Originally 
you know we both thought it would not do to make nominations at Cin- 
cinnati, & perhaps I have adhered to that opinion longer than you — in 
fact I somewhat doubt its policy even now; but the movement has as- 
sumed such proportions that no one person, nor indeed can any small 
number of persons control it. I should have been glad to have kept 
this question of candidates in the back ground, and to have had the con- 
vention, if it thought proper to name candidates, select such as would 
be likely to command the largest Republican vote, & would not be es- 
pecially objectionable to the Democrats but as you say, the whole people 
are discussing this very question & we cannot help it. I am in earnest 
and want success. Gen. Schurz & I speak in New York to-morrow 
night — The movement is gaining strength daily & we here feel en- 
couraged. Yours very truly 

LYMAN TRUMBULL 


returned to the Republican party and was again a delegate to its national convention 
in 1888. Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical; Bateman and Selby, Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois, 515. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity. Lectures Delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Easter and Trinity Terms, 1913. By 
Charles Francis Adams. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1913. 184 p.) 

The second course of lectures on American history provided for by 
the Rhodes Scholarship Foundation was delivered in 1913 by Charles 
Francis Adams, who chose for his topics certain phases of the American 
Civil War. Mr. James Ford Rhodes who delivered the first course of 
lectures in 1912 also spoke on the Civil War but the two lecturers have 
only in few eases gone over the same ground and in those eases the 
treatment is quite different. Upon reaching England, Mr. Adams found 
that his audiences, knowing little of the subject, must be instructed in 
the elements. So, as the lectures proceeded, he changed his plan, selected, 
omitted, simplified and condensed, always endeavoring to show American 
history in relation to English and world history. The interesting re- 
sult is a treatment of some Civil War subjects from a fresh and original 
point of view. To make his audience understand must have been a diffi- 
cult task. ‘‘The ordeal, I freely confess, I had not anticipated; nor 
would I care to be called upon again to face one similar.’’ The book 
contains an introductory statement and four lectures. The introduction 
which explains the selection of the topics, the preparation, and the 
method of treatment is nearly as interesting as the other papers. The 
four lectures are entitled: Principia; The Confederate Cotton Cam- 
paign, Laneashire, 1861-1862; Dis Aliter Visum; A Great Historical 
Character and Vae Victis. In the first lecture Mr. Adams endeavors 
to give human interest to the doctrines of state sovereignty, divided 
sovereignty, nationality, ete., and makes constant reference to English 
parallels. In the second and third lectures, which are especially inter- 
esting and original, he maintains that the decisive contest of the Amer- 
ican Civil War was not in America but in the cotton-spinning district 
of Lancashire and in Downing Street. Mr. Adams believes that in spite 
of the strong forces working for the Confederacy the tide was turned 
against her in Lancashire through the influence of John Bright and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, while the danger of confederate recognition by 
Downing Street was delayed for a few days by the desire of Palmeston 
to discipline Gladstone for his premature ‘‘ Jefferson Davis’’ speech, and 
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was soon averted entirely by the effect upon popular opinion of Lin- 
coln’s preliminary emancipation proclamation, the news of which reached 
England in the nick of time. The appreciation of Lee and the criticism 
of the reconstruction which make up the fourth lecture are already 
familiar to American readers through other addresses of Mr. Adams. 
As a study in comparative history, in the relation of American history 
to English history, the lectures are of value. 
Water L. FLEMING 


The Development of American Nationality. By Carl Russell Fish, pro- 
fessor of American history, University of Wisconsin. [A 
Short History of the American People, 1.} (New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company, 1913. xxxix, 
535 p. $2.25) 

Professor Fish’s book is the second volume of a new two volume Short 
History of the American People, of which the first volume is to be writ- 
ten by Professor Greene of the University of Illinois with the title ‘‘ The 
Foundations of American Nationality.”’ Professor Fish’s book begins 
with 1783 and Professor Greene’s is to extend to 1789, so that the two 
will overlap to some extent. The books are primarily intended for col- 
lege texts but, by avoiding the traditional format of the textbook, it is 
expected that they will meet the needs of the general reader in search 
of a brief review of our whole history. Inasmuch as the reviewer has 
for some years contemplated attempting something of the same kind, 
the plan seems to him to be peculiarly happy. It gives more space than 
a single volume and avoids its bulkiness. The writing of the two volumes 
by different authors has the added advantage of affording the work of 
a specialist in each field. 

Professor Fish’s volume is remarkably successful as a whole. It is 
thoroughly modern in spirit, although it does not always utilize the re- 
sults of the latest monographic research. Numerous incisive comments 
seattered through its pages evidence the author’s command of his ma- 
terial. Primarily political, it nevertheless adequately develops the in- 
terplay of economic forces. Better than any preceding writer, Profes- 
sor Fish succeeds in weaving the influence of the frontier into the wharp 
and woof of the narrative. 

Upon one point Professor Fish falls into serious error, and that is 
in his treatment of the nullification controversy. In this he perpetuates 
the old time impression produced by Jackson’s fulminations. It should 
be quite clear that the controversy resulted in a virtual victory for nul- 
lification. It is immaterial what power Congress asserted in view of the 
fact that it yielded to threats. The nullification of the force bill was 
by no means ‘‘harmless,’’ since it left the last word to South Carolina. 
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Union men either left the state or abandoned politics. South Carciina 
became the center of a propaganda which converted and unified the 
whole South and which in 1861 transmuted nullification into secession. 
These results were but slightly counterbalanced by the fact that the epi- 
sode gave Webster a second opportunity to propound the doctrine of 
nationalism. 

As is inevitable in a book covering so large a field, there are a few 
minor errors, some of them mere slips and others resulting from the 
repetition of older views. Monroe signed the first Missouri compromise 
bill without agreement as to the force of ‘‘forever.’’ John W. Taylor, 
instead of Clay, was speaker of the house during the second Missouri 
struggle. The land bill is omitted from the account of the compromise 
of 1833. Polk was not responsible for the establishment of the Union 
with Ritchie as editor. Very few of the early settlers of Kansas were 
abolitionists. Preston Brooks was returned to the house at a special 
election and not as implied at the next succeeding regular election. 
Taney’s inclusion of political issues in the Dred Scott decision was the 
result of the insistence of McLean and Curtis upon doing so in minority 
opinions. The erroneous idea that an exceptional offer of public land 
was made to Kansas as an inducement to accept the Lecompton consti- 
tution is perpetuated. Curtis instead of Black should have been men- 
tioned as counsel for Johnson in the impeachment trial, since the latter 
withdrew from the case. The issue involved in the controversy over the 
Maine boundary should have been explained. Space for the purpose 
could have been made by condensing the account of Calhoun’s presi- 
dential candidacy in 1843, which appears twice. Recent events are treat- 
ed somewhat gingerly as is perhaps unavoidable in a book intended for 
general adoption as a text. The body of the book is almost absolutely 
free from typographical errors, but a considerable number oceur in the 
bibliographical notes. The book is illustrated with a few portraits and 
some excellent maps and is provided with a good index. 

F. H. Hopper 


Contemporary American History, 1877-1913. By Charles A. Beard, as- 
sociate professor of politics, Columbia University. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1914. 397 p. $1.50) 

The greater part of this volume is devoted to an interesting, suggestive 
and attractively written sketch of the social and industrial revolution 
which followed the close of the Civil War. During the early years of 
this period there developed a capitalistic class composed of efficient, 
energetic, dominating men who organized gigantic enterprises, and 
gained control of many of the nation’s natural resources. The political 
philosophy of this class, which seems to have been a belief ‘‘in the widest 
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possible extension of the principle of private property, and the narrowest 
possible restriction of state interference, except to aid private property 
to increase its gains’’ soon brought the class into collision with the state 
legislatures which showed an annoying tendency to restrict its opera- 
tions. For atime these bodies were controlled through the federal courts 
which, by means of a long line of decisions, mystifying to the layman, 
took upon themselves the high duty of reviewing ‘‘every kind and class 
of state legislation affecting private property rights.’’ 

The opposition of the farmers, the middle class, and the laborers, who 
were now crowded into the cities by the thousands, to the domination 
of the federal government by the captains of industry first took form in 
various populistie and socialistic movements. It found further expres- 
sion in the free silver propaganda and finally in the flood of state laws 
on the questions of employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, mini- 
mum wages, and minimum hours, ete. Next the leaders of the anti- 
capitalistic party reached out and laid hands upon the machinery of 
government. Laws providing for the direct election of senators, the re- 
eall of judges, the initiative and referendum, and the nomination of 
candidates for office by means of primaries showed the determination of 
the people to rectify the evils of administration which they believed 
existed. 

The struggle for ‘‘social justice,’’ as Mr. Roosevelt characterizes the 
movement, culminated in the eampaign of 1912. The Progressive party 
was formed, the Republican party was repudiated as the party of priv- 
ilege, and the Democratie party, posing as the opponent of privilege, 
elected its nominee for the presidency. 

This, in brief, is the story told in Professor Beard’s volume. The 
study is not a detailed one nor is it particularly comprehensive, but it 
will form a convenient handbook for the general reader who has not the 
time for extended study, and will afford many suggestions for the more 
serious student. 


WituiaMm V. Poo.tey 


One Hundred Years of Peace. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1913. 136 p. $1.25) 

This very interesting little book, addressed to the general reader, is a 
chronological sketch of the relations of the United States with Great 
Britain since the War of 1812. The title, ‘‘One Hundred Years of 
Peace,’’ is perhaps a mild sarcasm, inasmuch as the two countries during 
the period named are shown to “‘have been at times anything but peace- 
ful and often far from friendly.’’ Up to the war with Spain, American 
peace with England was never more than formal, according to Mr. 
Lodge, and was ever precarious. He discusses with some feeling the 
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long sustained policy of the British government not to take the United 
State seriously or regard her as worthy of an international friendship. 
He dwells on the unjust interpretations of American character and 
American civilization held and proclaimed by the British press, men of 
letters, and politicians. He does not emphasize the fact that the British 
people themselves were at times friendly. Indeed, there is some likeli- 
hood that his essay may arouse in the patriotic American a consciousness 
of wounds not too old to smart when thus reopened, and this in spite of 
England’s present neighborly policy, a policy regarded by Mr. Lodge as 
coming a hundred years late —‘‘in the hour of our success,’’ he puts it. 
Now that there is sooa to be celebrated the completion of a century of 
peace between America and England, Mr. Lodge’s book will serve as a 
timely reminder of historie fact. It does not end, however, without a 
plea that we ‘‘wipe out the bitter past’’ and weleome the ‘‘ good rela- 
tions which now exist between Great Britain and the United States, and 
which it is hoped will always continue.”’ 

There are no chapter divisions in the text, and in at least one instance 
it could be made clearer than it is, by a definition of terms used. ‘‘ Laird 
rams’’ are spoken of repeatedly, while the uninitiated do not know what 
these were. But such criticism as this must be recognized as very super- 
ficial. Altogether, the author has put into the hands of the layman a 
well written and accurate statement of the truth concerning our ‘‘hun- 
dred years of peace’’ with Britain. 

ALBERT Kerr HECKEL 


Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Charles A. Beard, associate professor of polities, Columbia 
University. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1913. 
330 p. $2.25) 

This work makes an important contribution in that field of research 
having for its general subject the origin of central government in United 
States. Beard has carefully studied a large mass of hitherto neglected 
records and has given us in clear and concise form the results of his 
labors. He has placed in his debt all those who are striving to piece 
together the fragmentary history of our constitutional growth. He has 
added a distinct element to the sum total of our knowledge as to the 
factors contributing toward the organization of our new government, 
namely the influence of personal wealth in the form of public securities 
of various sorts. But when we say this we have not by any means cov- 
ered the claims the author makes nor the conclusions which he insists are 
involved in his course of reasoning. Without an examination of evi- 
dence in any sense of the term which would, indeed, be impossible in the 
limited space given to it, he concludes that the second constitution was 
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ratified by not more than one-sixth of the adult males. But this in- 
volves that very extensive subject of colonial suffrage, which is mani- 
festly beyond the scope of a work like this. Further we are told that 
the propertyless classes were excluded from participation in drawing up 
this constitution. This statement, coupled with the special stress laid 
upon the property interests of those who were actually members of the 
Philadelphia convention, appears somewhat like a partisan appeal to 
class prejudice. One feels constrained to inquire in the interests of im- 
partial discussion whether this particular transaction stood alone in our 
early history as a solitary instance of disfranchisement or of minority 
action. What portion of the voters ever ratified the Articles of Confed- 
eration or acceded to the Declaration of Independence? What were the 
property interests of that handful of men in the Continental Congress 
who overturned government, set up new machinery of local control, and 
determined on constitutional forms with no referendum or recall to re- 
strain their selfishness or protect the nation from their mistakes or 
prejudices? 

These are the queries that inevitably rise in one’s mind in examining 
the two pages of conclusions at the close of the discussion. Some of 
these conclusions legitimately follow the presentation of detailed evi- 
dence, others are quite extraneous to the general matter brought out in 
the investigation. Beard has undoubtedly very much weakened his case 
by attempting to combine in one presentation the functions of investi- 
gator and judge, especially since his basis for judgment is so obviously 
limited. If anyone is to be called to account, why seelct a solitary case 
out of the group and hold up to reprobation a few of the whole number 
of statesmen and jurists who dared to meet a great crisis with adequate 
remedies and with a practical and permanent solution for our constitu- 
tional problems. 

As a whole the work is principally at fault in its lack of perspective; 
the period of constitution making is too narrowly limited. As a matter 
of fact the English colonists began to put constitutions together almost 
as soon as they landed in America. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, they had all of them seeured a very considerable measure of 
self-government and were dealing quite successfully with their governors. 
The new regime which was inaugurated with the coming of George III 
to the throne for a time seriously interfered with the particular direction 
that constitutional progress was taking in the colonies. The leaders, 
however, soon readjusted themselves to the new conditions and forced 
England into an untenable position, out of which emerged our Revolu- 
tion. The new issue of independence replaced the old one of self-govern- 
ment, and a different alignment is at once visible among the front rank 
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men as well as among the great mass of the population. The purely Eng- 
lish colonies, Virginia and New England, took sides with the new party 
of the Whigs, partly from the exceptional parliamentary experience Eng- 
land had passed through before colonial days, and partly because in New 
England there was an industrial society quite the equal of England's 
and already beginning consciously to compete with her. The Tories were 
confined almost wholly to the non-English colonies of mixed nationality, 
but their leaders were in wealth and social rank, in education and in 
political experience far superior to any group of the Whigs. Neverthe- 
less the rank and file of the Tories were hardly to be distinguished from 
that of the Whigs, and they formed nearly if not quite one-half of the 
total colonial population in 1776. It is in vain, therefore, for those who 
would explain history purely on economic grounds to seek to show that 
the causes of the American Revolution were primarily industrial. George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Robert Morris, John 
Jay, and the other responsible leaders of the Revolution were not merely 
holders of a particular form of property, nor were they committed to 
any particular tenet to the exclusion of all others. Their training had 
been broad, their experience varied, and their judgment well matured. 
No microscopic examination of their bank balances or of their stock 
holdings can at all account for the admirable fashion in which they as- 
sumed grave national responsibility and carried it through to a sueccess- 
ful outcome. 

Later on, the crisis produced by the utter breakdown of the Articles 
of Confederation called for that admirable good sense which they had 
previously shown in handling the delicate and dangerous questions of 
revolution. They discharged their high duties in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 with the same discriminating judgment and once more 
fully justified the confidence which the nation reposed in them. We 
must all feel grateful to Beard for showing us undoubted proof that the 
supporters of the constitution were willing to invest their money in the 
government they professed to believe in and to support. We cannot, 
however, agree with our author’s conclusions at this point. He insists, 
as the central thesis of his work, that these men supported the new con- 
stitution because they were holders of government stocks and bonds. A 
generalization far nearer the truth would be that the framers and sup- 
porters of the new constitution held stocks and bonds, because they had 
always believed in stable government and were willing to uphold its 
credit with their money as well as by their voices and their ballots—in 
fact it is hard to see how they could do less and eseape the charge of 
hypocrisy. Sound government is always something to invest in for ev- 
ery far sighted citizen no matter where he may live or in what age. 
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It appears that Beard has overlooked the fundamental factor in the 
framing and adopting of the second constitution. Those sections sup- 
porting the new instrument were the ones best situated for keeping in 
touch with progress and with the trend of affairs in all parts of the 
country. These sections, as have already been pointed out, were the 
Atlantie coast area, the Shenandoah Valley, and the Connecticut Valley, 
where communications were relatively easy and transportation by land 
or water was regular and constant. Those sections opposed were those 
most isolated from their fellow citizens in neighboring states or adjoining 
territory. As examples there might be named the interior of New Eng- 
land between the Connecticut River and the ocean, the mountain coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and the backward state of North Carolina — the 
only state that rejected the Constitution outright. The inherent fallacy 
of dwelling upon but one attendant circumstance, stock holding, to the 
exclusion of all others, in considering the reasons which led men to sup- 
port the Constitution, is apparent enough when the whole question is 
fully taken into consideration in all its complexity. The economic factor 
in history is significant and influential ; but it has yet to be demonstrated 
that it is a determinant; and in the much discussed period under con- 
sideration too many factors are already known and recognized for any 
one of the whole number to be safely exploited at the expense of all the 
others. 

Perhaps the most serious historical defect of this popular arraignment 
of our Constitution and its makers lies in the fact that when opportunity 
arose for a majority revision and amendment of the document which 
had been drawn up by this minority, nothing of the kind occurred either 
in the overturn of 1800 or in the still greater one of 1829. History had 
simply repeated itself, and the growing nation found at all the various 
stages of its constitutional growth that fair provision had been made 
for development and that progress could be made along the lines already 
laid down, without danger and at no sacrifice of fundamental rights. 

It is unfortunate that the publication of a piece of research should be 
made the occasion for arousing class feeling over questions that have 
long since passed into history. The impartial scholar is always ready 
to weleome new material for laboratory use, or new light in dark places; 
but the research student cannot afford, on the strength of a single dis- 
covery, to pass authoritatively on what is still a matter of doubt or con- 
jecture. Above all else he must avoid an appearance of lending him- 
self to the support of popular clamor. A little knowledge is as danger- 
ous a thing in reform as in scholarship, and the professional agitator is 
always in search of some new statement or novel combination of facts 
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which may be twisted to support his particular obliquity toward the 
existing order. 


O. G. Lipsy 


Social Forces in American History. By A. M. Simons. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1913. 325 p. $1.50) 

The author of this work states that his purpose is to explain those facts 
of American history whose existence is undisputed rather than to record 
new or bizarre facts. An examination of the volume, however, shows 
that his real aim is to reconcile the facts of American history with the 
teachings of Karl Marx, especially with the doctrines of economie deter- 
minism and the class struggle. He might more appropriately have 
named the book ‘‘A Socialistic Interpretation of American History.”’ 
The fundamental cause of every great historical movement he finds, as a 
matter of course, to be economic. Behind every important event he dis- 
covers a skulking capitalist. Land speculators, among them George 
Washington, and merchant smugglers, of whom John Hancock was chief, 
finding British control an obstacle to their schemes, temporarily joined 
forces with the debtor classes, who were also angered at the home gov- 
ernment on account of its hostility to currency inflation, and precipitat- 
ed the Revolution after the return of peace the commercial class, by 
‘*a econspiratory trick,’’ secretly framed a constitution designed to give 
them control of the new government and forced it upon the people by 
gerrymandering and disfranchisement. 

This explanation of the origin of American independence and nation- 
ality is in keeping with the rest of the work. From 1861 to 1865, we 
are told, capitalism fattened on the ‘‘offal of war,’’ and at the close of 
the struggle sat enthroned over the nation. But this monarch now finds 
his sovereignty disputed by labor, and a new class struggle has ensued. 
Here the author drops the role of historian and essays that of a prophet, 
predicting the inevitable downfall of capitalism and the consequent. tri- 
umph of labor. As the work seeks to cover the entire period of Amer- 
ican history since 1492 the treatment of any single movement is neces- 
sarily meager as well as unscientific. To avowed Marxian socialists the 
volume will undoubtedly be welcome, but it will hardly make converts 
of others, as its interpretation of history is neither convincing nor en- 
lightening. 

Wir1aM O. Scroces 


Unpopular Government in the United States. By Albert M. Kales, pro- 
fessor of law, Northwestern University. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1914. 263 p. $1.50) 

It is easy to grasp the fundamental ideas of the book because the au- 
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thor has apparently, in his own mind, a clearly defined political phi- 
losophy and, what is equally important, he has a clear, straightforward 
logical style in which he expresses his ideas. When the makers of our 
state and local governments, during the middle of the nineteenth century, 
undertook to free this country from unpopular government, i. e., gov- 
ernment by the few, they applied the device of division of power among 
many separate offices and required the widest and most frequent use of 
the elective principle. This cast such a great burden upon the electo- 
rate that even intelligent citizens were reduced to a state of political 
ignorance ; and, as a consequence, a well organized, extralegal hierarchy 
developed, which controlled the government in the face of popular disap- 
proval, for selfish ends. The leaders of this extralegal government, 
the author calls the ‘‘politocrats,’’ and the government they maintain 
—for in his opinion they have always controlled government — con- 
stitutes a ‘‘politoeracy.’’ 

The first part of the volume deals with the rise of the politoecrats; the 
second describes the war on politocracy by such expedients as the Aus- 
tralian ballot, the voter’s leagues, the abolition of the party circle and 
the party column, the primaries, the initiative and referendum, the re- 
call, and the independent movements including the Progressive party. 
But all these proposed remedies failed to restore the American ideal of 
democracy, because none of them struck at the vital evil, namely, political 
ignorance. On the contrary, the recent democratic wave which brought 
to shore these new expedients complicated matters still more by impos- 
ing excessive burdens upon the voter. The initiative and referendum 
compelled the voter, in addition to selecting officials, to read proposed 
laws and to pass upon their meaning, the terms of which in many cases 
they did not understand. The Progressive party does not propose to 
eliminate the extralegal machine, but depends upon it; likewise the re- 
eall of judges and judicial decisions would still further, in the opinion 
of the author, befog the elector by imposing upon him the task of passing 
upon the merits of decisions which require expert judgment. 

The third part of the volume deals with constructive proposals, such 
as the commission form of government for small cities, and an applica- 
tion of the commission principle to larger cities and to states and even 
to the selection of judges. The proposals for the government of large 
cities are somewhat similar to the plan in German cities; the remedy for 
state governments calls to mind the English system of cabinet govern- 
ment, though not in detail. In general he advocates the union of the 
executive with the legislature, and the sum of his philosophy lies in the 
short ballot. 

The reviewer finds himself in general agreement with the author, 
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though he believes that the realization of some of his proposals lies far 
in the future. This, however, the author, at least by implication, avows. 
One question the skeptical political scientist may still raise even after 
reading to the conclusion of this excellent volume: What assurance 
does the short ballot give of abolishing the politocrat? He came with 
the birth of government and will in all probability continue till the race 
has run its course through all conceivable forms of government. But 
at any rate a simpler form will give the people an easier and more 
direct access to their political institutions. On the whole, the work em- 
bodies sound political thought, and it is certainly an admirable sum- 
mary of the most advanced ideas on government. 
Karu F. Geiser 
The American Year Book. A Record of Events and Progress, 1913. 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware, B. A., B. Se., under the di- 
rection of a supervising board representing national learned 
societies. New York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1913. 892 p. $3.00) 

This is the fourth issue of a volume which has made for itself a very 
important place among the reference books of the library. There have 
been a few changes in the subdivision of topies in the various depart- 
ments, but in general the character of the work remains unchanged. 
The purpose of the American Year Book is very different from that of 
other annuals of similar name, the content of which is largely made up 
of statistics of elections, the personnel of governments, ete. Instead of 
these, we find statements of the progress made in the various departments 
of human endeavor. Besides the usual chapters on history and gov- 
ernment, there are included excellent discussions of social and economic 
changes, and statements of the progress in the various sciences. Curi- 
ously enough there is, except for a short list of some histories published 
during the year, no account of the progress in historical research to be 
found in the volume, although the interest of the editorial staff seems 
to have been catholic in its selection of the other sciences. The addition 
of an historian to the editorial staff might correct this omission in future 
issues. 

C. W. A. 


The Economic Utilization of History and other Economic Studies. By 
Henry W. Farnam, professor of economics, Yale University. 

(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry 

Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1913. 220 p. $1.25 net) 

Most of the material contained in this volume has been published 
before, as presidential addresses before the Economic Association and 
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the Association for Labor Legislation, but it has been revised and shows 
a unity of treatment and aim which amply justify its republication in 
this form. The first three chapters contain a plea for the application of 
more scientific methods in the study of economic phenomena, and the 
last nine chapters show how these methods may be applied in the various 
fields of labor legislation, business organization, and charity. For the 
historian the first part will have the greatest interest. In these chap- 
ters, the first of which gives its title to the book, Professor Farnam urges 
that economic science, if it is to advance, must apply the experimental 
methods of the natural sciences, and that since it cannot carry on actual 
experiments it must draw upon history for an account of the actual 
working out of economic principles. For this kind of study the history 
of the United States offers peculiar advantages. On this point Professor 
Farnam may be allowed to speak for himself (p. 52) : 

‘*The conception of history as an economic laboratory is quite different 
from the common conception of economic history. History is in the 
main descriptive. It seeks to give us a picture of the past. If it goes 
beyond that, it seldom attempts more than to trace general causes, or 
to lay down a philosophy of history or a theory of historical evolution. 
The economic utilization of history is almost the antithesis of the economic 
interpretation of history, since the latter is seeking a law of history and 
the former, laws of economics. . . . The economist must yet go a step 
further and must use the records of the past as a means of disclosing the 
operation of economic forces.”’ 

In the latter chapters of the book Professor Farnam attempts not 
merely a scientific application of economic principles, but discusses sym- 
pathetically recent progress in labor legislation and social amelioration. 
This part is illumined by the author’s wide experience in these matters, 
and there is clearly shown the need in all social work of the same care 
and scientific methods that were urged in economic science. 

The volume is animated by a spirit of service as well as scholarship, 
and is marked by a distinct literary quality. 

E. L. Bogart 


The Independence of the Executive. By Grover Cleveland. [The Staf- 
ford Little Lectures.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 
82 p. $1.00) 

The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894. By Grover Cleveland. 
[The Stafford Little Lectures.] (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1913. 50 p. $1.00 net) 
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Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Constitution. By 
Elihu Root. |The Stafford Little Lectures for 1913.}  ( Prinee- 
ton: Princeton University Press; London: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 82 p. $1.00 net) 

In the two foregoing monographs from the Princeton Press, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland has stated clearly and concisely the points at issue and 
the nature of their settlement. In his discussion of the independence 
of the executive he takes occasion to explain the circumstances that in- 
volved him in an acrimonious controversy with the United States Senate 
over certain administrative appointments. The law passed by Congress 
in connection with their contest with President Johnson, taking from 
the president the right of removal, was amended in 1869 but it lay 
unused until, in 1885, the new Democratic administration came into 
conflict with a Republican majority in the United States Senate. The 
issue, as stated by the author in his admirable monograph, was the 
defining of the executive prerogative of removal as something distinct 
from the part the senate had in appointment. The majority party in 
that body sought to break over this clear line of demareation, and in their 
effort to show that the president was in error they sought to confuse the 
issue by charging him with an attempt to repudiate his well known civil 
service views. The statement of the principles involved in this episode 
in our administrative history is prefaced by a clear and forcible presen- 
tation of the position of the federal executive in the Constitution, as 
appeared from the discussion of that office in the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of 1787. 

The second of the monographs deals with the perplexing questions 
involved in the federal intervention in the Chicago strike to protect the 
United States mails and interstate commerce. While this whole matter 
is still a subject of dispute there is no gainsaying the value of this direct 
and impartial treatment of the question by one of the principals. 

It is a matter of regret that our historical literature has not been en- 
riched by more of such presentations as these of the vexed problems of 
state. The American public needs educating along these lines, and cer- 
tainly no more useful service could be performed by our retired ex- 
presidents than the careful exposition of fundamental principles in- 
volved in the events in which they played an important part during 
their term of office. If such monographs could be produced long after 
the heat of party passion had cooled and when the public was desirous 
of knowing just what took place, a long step would be taken in the 
direction of educating the average voter, who, for the most part, is at 
the mercy of the partisan or special advocate, whose vision is necessarily 
limited and whose grasp of essential principles is quite lacking. 
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The third of the studies by Root discusses the very important question 
of judicial independence. The subject is not so well handled and there 
are decided gaps in the presentation of this large and vital matter. On 
the whole one is left decidedly in doubt as to just what points are in- 
volved in this particular discussion. There is lacking the specific case, 
with its attendant details, which makes the monographs by Cleveland so 
illuminating and. satisfactory. In a question that has elicited such vio- 
lent and diverse expressions of opinion, there is need of more positive 
statement of the issues and a wider range of historic background. Those 
who are advocating judicial recall must be met on their own ground 
with concrete illustration and more direct application to their particular 
instances. The evidence has long been accumulating upon which 
the justice and expediency of recall and referendum are based. Unless 
this is met by a careful and impartial review of the whole ground there 
is apt to be very general indifference to a mere statement of beliefs. 


O. G. Lipsy 


Voyage aux Etats-Unis de L’ Amérique, 1793-1798. By Moreau de Saint- 
Méry. Edited with an introduction and notes by Stewart L. 
Mims, assistant professor of history, Yale University. [Yale 
Historical Publication, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, m.]} 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. xxxvi, 440 p. $2.50) 

Moreau de Saint-Méry was born in Fort Royal, Martinique, in 1750 
and was trained in the legal profession at Paris. On his return to 
Martinique he practiced law and served on the bench. It was during 
this period that he made ‘‘the great collection of laws whose publication 
a few years later made his name immortal to all students of West India 
history.’’ He was later called to Paris; and at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, he took the popular side and was one of the principal leaders in 
the Paris commune. In order to escape the prosecution of Robespierre, 
he fled to the United States, where he set up a printing press and book- 
store in Philadelphia. The journal here printed, as its title suggests, is 
limited to these years of exile. His headquarters became the popular 
gathering place of the French refugees. 

The author was a close observer of the people of his adopted country, 
and there are interwoven with the diary long and most interesting ob- 
servations on the customs and manners of those among whom he lived. 
For the student of American history the publication is, therefore, par- 
ticularly valuable. Since the author did not travel in the West, there 
is little of moment for the history of the great valley ; but he does record 
the fact that he and Talleyrand ‘‘talked of Louisiana and of plans to 
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colonize it for ourselves. Sometimes we talked seriously of the matier 
and Talleyrand concluded that we must become the governors.’’ 

The work of editing has been, on the whole, well done by Mr. Mims, 
although he confesses to changes of the text both in spelling and punctua- 
tion, that appear to the reviewer unjustifiable. The tendency among 
American scholars to alter texts in the interests of clarity is becoming 
too common and some concerted action should be made to promote a 
better practice. 

C. W. A. 
Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the Present Limits of the 
United States. By Almon Wheeler Lauber, Ph. D. [Studies 
in History, Economies and Publie Law, Edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, vol. Liv, no. 3, 
whole no. 134.] (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1913. 352 p. $3.00) 

A ‘‘slave’’ the author broadly defines as a ‘‘ prisoner held by his eap- 
tor as an inferior and forced to labor for him, or sold into servitude or 
freedom for the financial benefit of his captor.’’ The monograph de- 
scribes four kinds of enslavement: (1) by the Indians; (2) by the 
Spaniards; (3) by the French; (4) by the English. About three- 
fourths of the pages are devoted to the diseussion of Indian enslave- 
ment by the English. 

Both Spain and France used Indian slaves as guides, interpreters, 
camp laborers, cooks, and mistresses. Both nations attempted to educate 
the Indian through their religious orders. Spain in 1543 enacted a law 
to end Indian slavery in Spanish America, while France passed laws for 
manumission and issued decrees against the Indian slave trade. With 
each nation the enslavement of the Indians was found to be generally 
unsatisfactory and less profitable than the enslavement of Negroes. 

Among the English colonies Indian slavery was general, the Carolinas 
holding the largest number and New Hampshire but very few. These 
slaves were obtained in warfare, by kidnapping, by trade, and through 
punishment for violations of law and order. In both customary and 
statutory law Indian slavery was recognized: property rights were pro- 
tected, courts settled disputes as to ownership, and fugutive slave laws 
were enacted. Throughout the English colonies Indian slaves were em- 
ployed as hunters, fishermen, guides, domestic servants, soldiers, labor- 
ers, and, in some instances as craftmen. As a rule, however, they were 
not satisfactory, and as the indentured servants and Negro slaves multi- 
plied, the number of Indian slaves declined. 

‘The field exploited by Dr. Lauber is rather narrow and not of high 
importance. The work impresses one as well executed historically and 
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technically, and the large number of citations and the concrete examples 
given are evidence of wide and deep research. A good bibliography and 
an index are included. 

Louis PELzER 


Sigma Xi Quarter Century Record and History, 1886-1911. Compiled 
by Henry Baldwin Ward, secretary of the Society of the Sig- 
ma Xi, with the assistance of the chapter secretaries. (Ur- 
bana-Champaign, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1913. 542 
p. $2.50) 

The foundation in 1886 of the honorary scientific society, Sigma Xi, 
may perhaps be taken as marking the close of an important period in 
the history of higher education in America — the period of transition 
during which the natural sciences and especially the biological sciences 
were struggling for recognition in the program of liberal studies. Dur- 
ing the earlier and more bitter stages of this struggle, there was little 
need of a formal organization to foster a community of interest and en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of science. The struggle itself was sufficiently 
intense to supply all necessary bonds and to generate all necessary en- 
thusiasm. But with the overwhelming triumph of the sciences, the situa- 
tion was changed. Ideals thrive under the stress of struggle and ad- 
versity; they tend to slumber in periods of prosperity. Organized and 
systematic effort looking toward their perpetuation is consequently at no 
time more essential than when the movement that they started attains a 
self-supporting momentum. 

The society of the Sigma Xi has, during the past twenty-five years, 
admirably fulfilled this important service. The society was established 
at Cornell University through the efforts, primarily of W. A. Day, of 
the class of ’86, Professor Frank Van Vleck, of the faculty of engineering, 
and Professor Henry Shaler Williams, of the department of geology. 
The movement quickly spread to other universities. Six chapters had 
been established by 1896, and the membership of the society aggregated 
in that year, 645. Five years later it had practically tripled its mem- 
bership. In 1911, there were 28 chapters and a membership roll of 
nearly 7500 names. 

The present volume includes a brief but intensely interesting history 
of the organization, a list of its publications, the names of the past and 
present officers, and complete rolls of all of the chapters. It bears evi- 
dence upon every page of the painstaking care with which the editor has 
done his work —a quality the more noteworthy in that the compilation 
of a volume of this type is not only diffieult and laborious, but also, in 
its very nature, purely a ‘‘labor of love.”’ 

W. C. BaGLey 
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The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. A Study in American Political History, 
Especially in the Period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 

By James Albert Woodburn, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of 
American history and polities, Indiana University. (Indian- 

apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1913. 620 p. $2.50) 

The name of Professor Woodburn on a title-page is a guarantee of an 
interesting volume and this book is no exception. But that is nearly all 
that can be said in its favor. The multitude of friends and admirers of 
Professor Woodburn will regret that he ever published this, for it adds 
nothing to his reputation; and it is distressing to see so scholarly and 
so kindly a man allow his judgment to be overcome by a fascination 
aroused through the study of documents emanating from a vigorous per- 
sonality. No one denies the vigor of Stevens’ intellect, the foree of his 
personality, or his ability as a politician and a parliamentarian ; but when 
we are told (p. 254) that Stevens is the greatest man except Benjamin 
Franklin who ever lived in Pennsylvania — the state in which William 
Penn, Albert Gallatin, and Weir Mitchell lived — we feel that the us- 
ually critical historian has become a biased hero worshiper. To call ‘‘a 
great statesman’’ the man who is called by Welles ‘‘unserupulous, au- 
dacious and willing to sacrifice a principle for the joke’’; by Blaine 
‘‘unserupulous’’; by Rhodes ‘‘a violent partisan, bitter and vindictive’’; 
by Dunning “‘truculent, vindictive and cynical,’ is to cheapen the word 
statesman. When we contrast Stevens’ readiness to subordinate prin- 
ciple to party with John Marshall’s patriotie defiance of his party con- 
cerning the alien and sedition laws, we see clearly the difference between 
the politician and the statesman. No one ever doubted that Stevens was 
one of the ablest of the former category this country has produced. His 
intense and unscrupulous partisanry is revealed by his support of Clay 
in 1844, though he hated him for his attitude on the slavery question, but 
he believed Clay was the only eandidate with whom the Whigs could 
win. Again we are told (p. 390) that in January, 1866, Stevens was 
opposed to imposing suffrage on the freedmen for many years; yet we 
find (p. 422) that in July of that year he insisted that the Negro must 
have the ballot at once. His change of heart was due to his belief (p. 
439) that Negro suffrage meant the continued dominance of the radicals. 
So blind an admirer is Dr. Woodburn that he even appears to approve 
Stevens’ greenback policy of 1862-1863. We can agree that Stevens 
“penetrated the problem of paper money in relation to the war’’ as well 
as anyone of his time without conceding that his scheme for a legal- 
tender paper secured by bonds paying interest with the same paper was 
asound one. The author evidently thinks the panic of 1873 was caused 
by the resumption of specie payments by the act of 1875, (p. 544 ff.) 
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though Seligman, Dewey, and other careful economists attribute it to 
over production, heedless railroad extension, inflated credit, and reck- 
less speculation. All the evils of reconstruction, apparently, were caused 
by Johnson’s refusal to accept the dictation of Stevens and the other 
radicals, and Professor Woodburn regrets as deeply as did Stevens that 
the senate failed to remove Johnson from office, though that would have 
tended to make the executive utterly subservient to Congress. 

This book is not really a biography at all, but a glorification of Thad- 
deus Stevens through a presentation of his political activities. Very little 
space is given to his family relations, early life, legal, industrial, and 
other activities. He is undoubtedly entitled to great credit for saving 
the publie school system of Pennsylvania, when it was about to be 
strangled in its infancy, and for many deeds of charity. Dr. Woodburn 
seems to think that by exposing some of Stevens’ private vices in a 
final chapter he has struck an even balance with thirty-two chapters of 
extravagant laudation. Despite his earnest efforts, the average reader 
will lay the book down with the conviction that Stevens was a fanatic 
on the Negro question and a malignant enemy of the South. Perhaps if 
the book is widely circulated in that section, it may do some good, by 
revealing there that actually some people admired Stevens. But it is 
as distorted a picture, from one direction, as Dixon’s Leopard’s Spots 
is from another. They should be read together. 

M. L. Bonnam 


Frederick William von Steuben and the American Revolution. Aide to 
Washington and Inspector General of the Army. With Ae- 
count of Posthumous Honors at Various Places. By Joseph 
Doyle. (Steubensville, Ohio: The H. C. Cook Company, 
1913. 399 p. $2.00) 

Avowedly intended to present a popular account of the life and serv- 
ices of the man for whom Steubenville is named, this book answers its 
purpose very well. For despite occasionally careless English, Mr. 
Doyle’s style is attractive and his book very readable. When Steuben, 
sometime aide to Frederick the Great, joined the American army at 
Valley Forge, February, 1778, he found a woefully crude lot of volun- 
teers, held together mainly by the personality of their commander. Of- 
ficers and men alike were ignorant and careless of their duties. To the 
task of making a military machine of this unpromising material Steuben 
zealously devoted himself for four years, to such purpose that he won 
the unstinted praise of Washington, Greene, and many others, and even 
compelled the reluctant admiration of the self-seeking Gates. Jn addi- 
tion to drilling soldiers, teaching officers, and advising the commander in 
chief, Steuben prepared a book of regulations for the army. His 
achievements fell short of his ideals, largely because of the dilatoriness 
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and niggardliness of Congress, which hesitated to do what Steuben 
wanted, even with Washington’s powerful endorsement. The jealousies 
of many of the American officers and of other foreigners also hampered 
him. He seems to have been refreshingly free from this petty vice. 
When in 1781 Greene was ordered to the South, Steuben was attached 
to his command, but was left in Virginia to enroll, drill, and dispatch 
the troops. During the early part of the British invasion of Virginia, 
as the senior continental officer, Steuben handled his small forces skill- 
fully. When Lafayette superseded him in April the baron wished to 
rejoin Greene, but generously remained to codperate with Lafayette. 
In the Yorktown campaign, his knowledge of military engineering was 
of great service to the Americans. Being in command of the troops in 
the trenches, October 17, he received and forwarded Cornwallis’ pro- 
posals to capitulate. When Lafayette arrived with the relief, Steuben 
refused to be relieved, saying that in European armies the command 
which received the proposal to surrender was intitled to retain this post 
of honor until the negotiations were concluded, in which contention 
Washington upheld him. After Yorktown, he continued his work of 
organizing and drilling the army, proposing to Congress plans for a 
standing army and for a military academy. He also assisted greatly in 
the disbanding of the troops. After some very lean years he received an 
annuity from Congress in 1790, and died, November 28, 1794, on the 
estate in Oneida County which had been granted him in 1784 by New 
York. Mr. Doyle has also done a service in giving a popular account 
of the part played by Beaumarchais in the French alliance, but he de- 
votes too much space to ‘‘ posthumous honors’’ and too little to Steuben’s 
early military career. Whether this is due to lack of data, is impossible 
to determine, as he gives neither footnotes nor bibliography. His fre- 
quent allusions and quotations are never specific citations. This and 
other disregard of the canons of scientific historical writing make the 
book practically worthless to the serious student. Apparently he relied 
mainly on Kapp’s (1859) biography, but did not avail himself of many 
of the sources cited therein. Such glaring errors as calling Edward 
Livingston an ‘‘English orator’’ (p. 329) east a doubt on the reliability 
of the volume. Quoting (p. 184) from Pomeroy Jones’ History of 
Oneida County the statement that the general court of Connecticut legal- 
ized the change of Jonathan Arnold’s name to Steuben, Mr. Doyle con- 
siderately explains in brackets that ‘‘The records show that this was not 
done by the court but by legislative enactment in January 1783"°! 
Though the illustrations are numerous and good, the paper, binding, 
and miserable proof reading combine to give the book a cheap appear- 
ance. 

M. L. Bonniam 
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Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volumestand u. (New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1913. v-vii, 508; 531 p. $7.00) 

‘‘It may reasonably be doubted whether any man ever left behind 
him more abundant materials for the elucidation of his career, from the 
cradle to the grave, than John Quiney Adams.’’ With this expression, 
Charles Francis Adams began the work, forty years ago, of editing the 
Memoirs. It is surprising when one considers the wealth of evidence 
relating to affairs, foreign and domestic, contained in the twelve volumes 
of the Memoirs that twelve additional volumes of the writings of Mr. 
Adams could be collected. The two initial volumes, richly supplement- 
ing the first volume of the Memoirs, place students of history under 
lasting indebtedness to Mr. Ford for undertaking the task. 

As stated by the editor, his purpose in making the particular selections 
is to inelude what is essential ‘‘to a comprehension of the man in all his 
private and public relations.’’ Two hundred pages serve to give a good 
account of the formative period of Mr. Adams’ life from August 3, 
1785, when he returns to America to enter upon his college career, to 
November 5, 1794, when at twenty-eight years of age he reluctantly as- 
sumes his duties as resident minister to Holland — years about which the 
Memoirs are almost silent. We learn that he was forced to undergo the 
usual ‘‘starving-time’’ of young lawyers. Writing his brother, Thomas 
Boylston Adams, February 1, 1792, he said: ‘‘I gain my causes, but I 
get no business: that is at as low an ebb as ever, but I am tolerably 
habituated to the lot.’’ But he was not unmindful of civie affairs and 
took an active part in the Boston town meeting. His resolution was 
strong not to be drawn into polities. ‘‘I have sincerely wished rather 
to remain in the shade than to appear as a politician,’’ he wrote his 
father, ‘‘without any character as a lawyer.’’ During these years he 
made his first contribution to controversial literature. Eleven essays 
were published in reply to Paine’s Rights of Man, in the Columbian Cen- 
tinel beginning June 8, 1791, under the assumed name ‘‘Publicola.’’ 
They were generally attributed to John Adams. National affairs began 
to attract his attention; and on February 10, 1793, he wrote his father: 
‘*The passions and rivalries of our most conspicuous characters assume 
an aspect so alarming, that we have indeed much to apprehend for the 
fate of the country.’’ In three articles, signed ‘‘Marecellus,’’ he defend- 
ed Washington’s proclamation of neutrality and as ‘‘Columbus,”’ in a 
series of articles also published in the Centinel, he attacked the assump- 
tions of Genet. These contributions served to bring him to the attention 
of President Washington (Memoirs 1:28) in such a favorable light that 
he was appointed minister to Holland. 

In entering upon his first publie service, it was with the fixed deter- 
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mination that it should be brief. Eight years elapsed before his return 
to America to resume again the practice of law. Through his dispatches 
to the seeretary of state and his letters to John Adams, to John Jay, and 
others the influence of French dominance in Dutch affairs is clearly pre- 
sented. From October 21, 1795, until May 28, 1796, he was in London 
for the purpose of securing the exchange of ratifications of the Jay 
treaty. The experience was an unpleasant one, for he became convineed, 
as he said, ‘‘that nothing will be conceded but to necessity, and every- 
thing will be obtained that artifice or cajolery can pilfer, or that in- 
solence under all the forms of courtly politeness can extort’? (p. 471). 
He wished to be relieved from further diplomatic service, but on Au- 
gust 6, 1796, he received the news of his appointment as minister pleni- 
potentiary to Portugal. For upwards of a year, he remained at The 
Hague until the coming of his successor, William Vans Murray. Fifty 
letters of that period, the first part of volume u, supplement the account 
in the Memoirs of months devoted to ‘‘as steady and constant applica- 
tion as ever occurred in the course of my life.’’ 

One of the last official messages of President Washington was a letter 
to his successor in which he said: ‘‘I give it as my decided opinion, 
that Mr. Adams is the most valuable public character we have abroad’’ 
(Memoirs 1:193). Upon arriving in London, on his way to Lisbon, Mr. 
Adams learned that he had been appointed as the first minister of the 
United States to the Prussian court. His specific duties were to secure 
the renewal of treaties with that government and with Sweden. His 
extensive correspondence, between December 6, 1797, when he was re- 
ceived by the king of Prussia, until April 25, 1801, when he awaited his 
recall, constitutes a fine collection of material for the interpretation of 
the diplomacy and polities of the time. Naturally the stress is placed 
on the machinations of the French government. Of particular interest 
are his recommendations for the policy which he deems suitable for 
America. While one cannot say that President Adams followed his 
son’s advice, the evidence presented in the second volume shows that he 
must have been greatly strengthened in his policy by that advice. The 
volumes are attractive in form, and Mr. Ford’s editorial work is satis- 
factory in all particulars. 

J. A. JAMES 


Robert Fulton Engineer and Artist. His Life and Works. By UH. W. 
Dickinson, A. M. I. Mech. E., assistant keeper, The Science 
Museum, South Kensington. (London: John Lane; New 
York: John Lane Company; Toronto: Bell and Cockburn, 

1913. 333 p. $3.00) 
Much has been written of Fulton’s life and work, not only in the form 
of biography but also in the somewhat numerous treatises on the history 
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of shipping. In many of the former accounts various inaccuracies and 
prejudices have been perpetuated, and it is therefore refreshing to see 
that the author of the present work has made but seant reference to 
these, and has proceeded direct to the original sources. Letters now in 
the possession of Earl Stanhope, and Mrs. Sutcliffe, a great grand- 
daughter, the original Boulton and Watt manuscripts, and documents 
in the national archives in Paris are freely quoted, and not only throw 
an interesting light upon the personality of the man, but also upon the 
events of his time. 

The opening account of Fulton’s family history sets at rest the dispute 
as to his birthplace and places it definitely in Little Britain, Pennsy]- 
vania. As happened in the ease of a number of other great engineers, 
Fulton began his life as an artist, and it was in this connection that he 
first visited England, 1786-1787. That the prominence which canal 
building and methods of transportation occupied both in England and 
France weaned Fulton away from an artist’s career is clearly brought 
out from his numerous letters to friends in England and at home. The 
account of his first visit to France and his dealings with the French gov- 
ernment, the invention of the first practical submarine and torpedo, and 
the building of his first model steamboat illustrate the perseverance and 
ingenuity of his character. The latter period of his life, beginning with 
his return to the United States, his trials and worries in connection with 
the building of the first steamboat to navigate the Hudson, and its 
triumphal success, form one of the most fascinating parts of the work. 

The full specifications, in appendixes, relating to his patents for steam 
propelled vessels, together with the reproduction of many plans, make 
a valuable addition to the text. The work throughout gives evidence of 
eareful and painstaking research; and the numerous illustrations are 
particularly interesting. 

H. C. Sapier 


Raphael Semmes. By Colyer Meriwether. {American Crisis Biogra- 
phies.} | (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 
1913. 367 p. $1.25 net) 

This interesting volume is the latest! addition to the ‘‘ American 
Crisis Biographies.’’ Its sixteen chapters are devoted to the most in- 
teresting phases of the wonderful career of Admiral Semmes. The titles 
of these chapters are well chosen and the general treatment is very sat- 
isfying to the reader. The bibliography on pages 358-360 indicates much 
patient research on the part of the writer. He had an excellent oppor- 
tunity for writing an interesting narrative, since the career of Semmes 


1 Since this was written, a life of Daniel Webster has been published. 
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abounded in thrilling incidents. It is needless to say that he made good 
use of this opportunity, and has produced a book that will be of much 
pleasure to the reader. 

It is surprising, however, that Dr. Meriwether should have made such 
liberal use of Semmes’s Memoirs of Service Afloat, quoting it dozens of 
times, without once giving a footnote reference to this important source. 
The following example is taken at random: on pages 173-175, the author 
quotes Porter’s Naval History of the Civil War, when asa matter of fact 
he should have given credit to the original source from which the quo- 
tation was taken, Semmes’s Memoirs of Service Afloat (pp. 402, 403). 
This habit of quoting at second hand probably accounts for some glaring 
errors, among which are the following: ‘‘dray’’ for ‘‘drag’’ (p. 174, line 
6, ef. Memoirs, 403, line 8) ; ‘‘compelled’’ for ‘‘obliged’’ (p. 176, line 
34, ef. Memoirs, 403, line 30) ; ‘‘bearing’’ for ‘‘wearing’’ (p. 176, line 
12, ef. Memoirs, 410, line 8); ‘‘round’’ for ‘‘wound’’ (p. 184, line 8, 
ef. Memoirs, 433, line 11). 

The reviewer is puzzled to account for these and many other points 
of difference between the quotations from Admiral Semmes, as they ap- 
pear in this biography and in Memoirs of Service Afloat. They must be 
due either to an effort to edit Semmes’s writings or to the fact that the 
author did not have access to Semmes’s book, and quoted him second 
hand. It is questionable whether an author should claim that he is 
quoting a South Afriean daily paper (p. 230) when as a matter of fact 
he is reproducing a quotation from that paper as given in Semmes’s 
Memoirs of Service Afloak (pp. 649-652). 

FRANKLIN L. RILEY 


Military Reminiscences of Gen. Wm. R. Boggs, C. S. A. Introduetion 
and notes by William K. Boyd. |The John Lawson Mono- 
graphs of Trinity College Historical Society, mm.) (Durham, 
North Carolina: Trinity College Historical Society, 1913. 
xxili, 115 p.) 

William Robertson Boggs, graduating at West Point in 1853, served 
seven years in the United States army. Upon the secession of Georgia 
he resigned his commission and entered the service of his native state, 
subsequently being transferred to the confederate service. His early 
activity was in the purchase of supplies and erection of fortifications, 
but in August of 1862 he was attached to the staff of General Kirby 
Smith and participated in the Kentucky eampaign. In November he 
was appointed brigadier general and made chief of staff to General 
Smith, and in this capacity served in trans-Mississippi operations until 
the spring of 1865, when he resigned because of lack of harmony with 
his commanding officer. 
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These reminiscences, which cover the period, 1861-1865, were written 
in 1891 and were not designed for publication; five years later General 
Boggs compiled commentaries upon the text and these appear in the ap- 
pendix. Writing as he did thirty years after the event and for the in- 
formation of his children, the author gave his personal recollection of 
the occurrences of an uneventful military experience. This included 
comment upon the inefficiency and lack of judgment displayed in the 
military policy of the confederate leaders. In the opinion of General 
Boggs the fortifications upon the southern coast and those in Georgia 
were not well planned, and the work was poorly executed. In the Ken- 
tucky campaign ‘‘General Bragg proved himself unfit for high com- 
mand.’’ The introduction to the volume is helpful and the index 
ample. 


Epe@ar E. Ropinson 


New England and New France. Contrasts and Parallels in Colonial 
History. By James Douglas, LL. D. (New York and Lon- 
don; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913. 560 p. $3.00 net) 

_ It is interesting to follow the history of the two American offshoots 

of England and France under the guidance of a Canadian domiciled in 

the United States. Moreover, in the title of this book, Mr. Douglas 
challenges comparison with the fwo famous New England historians of 
these two colonies — Francis Parkman ‘and John Fiske. This compari- 
son is, however, misleading, for in his sub-title Mr. Douglas explains his 
purpose to consider the ‘‘contrasts and parallels in colonial history, 
and so evenly does he hold the seales, that it would be invidious to con- 
sider the place of the author’s birth in estimating the value of his work. 

It is not merely to retell the familiar story of the planting of the two 
colonies on the rocky coast of New England and along the valley of the 

St. Lawrence that Mr. Douglas writes. His purpose is to make a social 

study of the contrasts and parallels in the course of the history itself, the 

motives of colonization, the education, religion, and status of women and 
the laboring classes in the neighboring settlements. It is in these chap- 
ters on social conditions that he makes a valuable contribution to our 
colonial history. For instance, he shows very clearly that while educa- 
tion both at Quebee and Cambridge was in the hands of the church, 

New England’s care for primary education and her state aid to schools 

differentiated the results from the purely ecclesiastical system of New 

France. On the other hand, the seareity of women in New France and 

the roving character of her population tended to enhance the public in- 

fluence of women in the northern colony ; while the family characteristics 
of the New England populace kept women confined to the narrow house- 
hold sphere. 
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Mr. Douglas’ method is admirable. To those who prefer their history 
from the original sources (a large and ever increasing number) this book 
so largely told in the language of Winthrop and Bradford, of Champlain 
and Mother Marie de |’Inecarnation will appeal. The skill with which 
the author has dovetailed his extracts is interesting; from his own large 
store of knowledge and convictions he has added enough to give the book 
a personality; possibly at times he moralizes more than is de rigeur for 
the present day historian, but these glimpses at the writer’s point of view 
add piquaney to his style. 

While dealing with the course of events in the seaboard colonies, Mr. 
Douglas is master of his subject (although it may cause surprise to be 
repeatedly told that the first settlement in Virginia took place in 1609) ; 
but when he alludes to colonial expansion, especially that in the basin 
of the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley, he is beyond the boundaries 
of his field of knowledge. That French-Canadians before the conquest 
(1763) had ‘‘traeced the Missouri almost to its source’’ remains to be 
proved ; and, it is extravagant to say of the explorer La Vérendrye that 
‘they nearly deprived Lewis and Clark of the glory of their great trans- 
continental discoveries.’’ In his chapter on Roman Catholic missions, 
our author goes woefully astray. The winning of the Iroquois was not 
due to Jesuits alone. Immediately after the peace of 1701 such agents 
as Longueuil, later baron and governor of New France, were among this 
people; and the Joneaires, father and son, did more effective work for 
France than any of the martyred missionary heroes. Mr. Douglas like- 
wise sends his Jesuit missionaries to Lake Superior by the ‘‘middle of 
the sixteenth century,’’ and lest this may be considered merely a slip 
of the pen he assures us it was nearly two hundred years later when they 
closed their mission at Mackinae. He has not even mastered the names 
of the missionary fathers, Marie Louis le France appearing as ‘‘ Marin le 
Frane,’’ Father Enjalran masquerading as ‘‘Eupalra’’; and we may 
guess for Father ‘‘Pierre’’ at Mackinac between Pierre du Jaunay and 
Philippe Pierson of Hennepin’s day. Dablon appears both under this 
guise and the earlier form ‘‘d’Ablon,’’ and the Norridgewock mission of 
Father Rale is transformed to ‘‘ Norridgeway.”’ 

The apparatus of the book is commendable, the maps and portraits are 
especially good, the index adequate. Mr. Douglas makes his bibliography 
an integral part of the volume, incorporating it as chapters iii and iv. 
It is an exeursus on his own reading, rather than a full list of sources 
for colonial history. In discussing the Jesuit Relations the edition of 
Shea is mentioned but not that of Dr. R. G. Thwaites; neither is any 
allusion vouchsafed to the fine work in the transcription and calendaring 
of source material of the Canadian Archives at Ottawa. 

LovtsE PHe.es KeLLoce 
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General Economic History of the Dominion, 1867-1912. By Osear D. 
Skelton, professor of political science, Queen’s University. 
|Reprinted from: Canada and Its Provinces. A History of 
the Canadian People and their Institutions by One Hundred 
Associates.| (Toronto: The Publishers’ Association, of 
Canada Limited, 1913. 95-274 p.) 

As one would expect from the title, the volume deals with the Do- 
minion’s industrial development. The work is conveniently divided 
into three general parts: 1867-1878, Laying the Foundation; 1879- 
1896, The Days of Trial; 1896-1912, The Coming of Prosperity. Move- 
ments of bank deposits, foreign trade, wholesale prices, homestead en- 
tries and kindred activities, are shown in two well-executed charts. One 
cannot read the volume without a growing realization of the boundless 
possibilities of the Dominion; and an understanding of its contents must 
certainly gain for the people to the north a better hearing in the trade 
councils of the world. 

Professor Skelton’s observations on the attitude of the United States 
toward the Dominion are stimulating, even if they do not always seem to 
be fair. His lapses in this direction appear to be due not to a spirit 
of hostility toward the Republic but rather to an aversion toward the 
principles of protection in general and the protectionists of the United 
States in particular. Here and there the writer refers to governmental 
practices in a manner that must undoubtedly puzzle the general Canadian 
reader; for instance, he says, regarding the refusal of the United States 
senate to ratify a treaty made by President Cleveland, ‘‘It [the treaty] 
was wrecked on the rock of senatorial stiff-neckedness.’’ Separated 
from a larger work of which it is a regular part, the contribution labors 
under the disability of appearing to slight the political movements of 
the periods treated. 

The volume is well written. It wisely lays stress on the economic 
forces coming from without, and is a worthy contribution to the history 
of the Dominion. 

C. M. THomMpson 


The Coming Canada. By Joseph K. Goodrich, sometime professor, Im- 
perial Government College, Kyoto. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1913. 309 p. $1.50) 

The title of this book is misleading, for there is no attempt in it to 
estimate the future position of Canada or her present possibilities. It 
is instead a mixture of history, physical geography, and guidebook, and 
as none is it satisfactory. The author, according to his bibliography, 
has consulted many good authorities and has evidently traveled exten- 
sively in Canada; but the book shows no signs of judgment or perspec- 
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tive either in the planning or execution. One-third of the book is de- 
voted to the history and political institutions of Canada, and the remain- 
ing chapters are given up to a disjointed discussion of a large variety 
of present day conditions. The book may possibly interest the general 
reader, but it has no historic or economie value. 

W. L. Grant 


Early Days on the Yukon and the Story of its Gold Fields. By Wil- 
liam Ogilvie, D.L.S., F.R.G.S. (London: John Lane, The 
Bodley Head; New York: John Lane Company; Toronto: 
Bell and Cockburn, 1913. 306 p. $1.50) 

Great opportunities breed great men, and the more marvelous the 
development of a new region the more clearly there stands at the summit 
of this development some master character that has guided and made 
possible this wonderful transformation. Without such a directing genius 
the sudden unfolding of great possibilities produces only disastrous con- 
flicts between blind, unguided forces and ultimate anarchy. Under the 
control of a master mind the opportunities that arise become constructive 
influences that yield a permanent contribution to civilization. 

Such an unparalled growth was that of Yukon Territory and the 
Klondike. Twenty years ago uninhabited, uncharted, unknown, and even 
unnamed, today it shelters a vigorous population, in numerous, prosper- 
ous towns and under a well-organized stable government, while its annual 
contribution to the riches of the world, now upwards of twenty millions of 
dollars, is steadily increasing. No such region has ever sprung into ex- 
istence more suddenly or developed so rapidly with as little waste of 
wealth, energy, and human life. And this was due primarily to the 
mental strength, sound judgment, and fine moral fiber of William 
Ogilvie. 

Of Seotch Irish stock, born and educated in Ottawa, he took up his 
work of Dominion surveyor in the new lands of the Northwest Territory. 
His surveys on the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers, extending in a single 
trip alone nearly three thousand miles, yielded the first accurate infor- 
mation of a country never before traversed by the foot of a white man. 
He made the first preliminary survey of the international boundary be- 
tween Alaska and Canada and so accurately that the latest survey found 
the line at the Yukon only a few score yards from where it ought to be. 

Ogilvie was made the first commissioner of Yukon Territory in 1896. 
He had to select his aids and advisers, to create a system of laws, and to 
administer them. He established schools as well as courts, organized a 
postal service, adjusted publie grievances, created public sentiment, and 
made a strong and orderly state out of a wilderness and a mob of men 
seeking gold. 
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It is the story of these days that he tells in this work with a directness 
and unaffected simplicity that conceals from the casual reader the great 
part he played himself. Asa tale of the days when men fought with the 
wilderness for wealth the book is full of interest, overflowing with anee- 
dote in which humor and death run side by side. As a history of these 
years, only just gone by and yet already misty with fable, it is invalu- 
able as the record of an accurate observer, a keen judge of men, a reten- 
tive memory, and above all a strong leader in stormy times. As he says 
where his story ends, the rest. may be easily read in the official records. 
For the history of the Northwest he has done a great service in record- 
ing what would otherwise have been irrevocably lost. Mr. Ogilvie’s book 
must always be an indispensable document in any study of the social 
or political history of the Klondike. 


Henry B. Warp 


The Granger Movement. A Study of Agricultural Organization and its 
Political, Economic, and Social Manifestations, 1870-1880. By 
Solon J. Buck, research associate in history, University of 
Illinois; sometime Francis Parkman fellow, Harvard Univer- 
sity. [Harvard Historical Studies, x1x.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1913. 384 p. $2.00) 

The Granger movement stands at the parting of the ways. Behind it 
lie the agricultural solidarity of the United States and the transporta- 
tion devices of a people whose routes still follow the highways of na- 
ture. Before it are the classified society of industrial America and a 
sectionalism dependent upon artificial routes of trade. It is a class 
movement and a sectional movement, not to be understood without a 
knowledge of the periods which it separates. It was misjudged by its 
contemporaries, enemies or friends, and not until the publication of Dr. 
Buck’s description and analysis has it been possible for even the special 
student of American institutions to examine its character. 

The American frontier has ever been so situated that its life has been 
simpler than that of older communities. What things it has seen at all 
it has seen with a vividness and responded to with a directness rare in 
the complex East. It has been peculiarly liable to the diseases of a debtor 
community and to the transportation panaceas of an isolated region. 
In the Granger movement it reveals itself in both of these capacities. 

Whether one approaches the Granger movement from the standpoint 
of agricultural depression and debt, or from that of the railway problem, 
makes considerable difference. From the former the movement becomes 
one for agricultural reform, coextensive with the depressed and specu- 
lative regions of the West and South. From the latter it becomes a rail- 
road movement with its center of interest. in those northwest states that 
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have been known as the Granger states ever since the middle seventies. 
Dr. Buck has done his greatest service in connection with the former. 
His economic analysis in connection with the latter leaves something to 
be desired. 

The Patrons of Husbandry — Patrons they called themselves rather 
than Grangers — arose in 1867, but failed to flourish until hard times 
and an appreciating currency gave volume to their potential member- 
ship. Organization and codperation, the qualities in which the farmer 
class is most deficient, were the aim of the new order. The substantive 
reforms to be obtained thereby covered a wide range of social discontent. 
Dr. Buck is right in pointing out that the bipartisan American system 
leads party organizations to avoid issues rather than to solve them, that 
politicians fear the disruptive force of each new problem as it appears, 
and try either to evade it or to let it through without a fight. With 
national parties erystallized upon the issues of the Civil War and re- 
construction, and with the Liberal Republican movement of 1872 fallen 
through, there was no vehicle for the discontent of the South and West 
unless the farmers devised it for themselves. By the end of 1872, the 
order was active in twenty-five states, with northern centers in Minne- 
sota and Iowa and southern centers in Mississippi and South Carolina. 
In 1873 and 1874 it covered the whole agricultural West and South, and 
when the National Grange met for its seventh annual session in the lat- 
ter year the farmers of America were better organized than ever before 
or since. 

The platform of the National Grange, adopted in 1874, summed up 
the principles of the order. It disclaimed political action; and in gen- 
eral the Grange kept out of politics as such. But its aims could be at- 
tained only by this action, and its members in their various political 
connections had the program of the Grange always in their minds. They 
were enemies, as the people of every debtor frontier have been, to mid- 
dlemen, to monopolies, to high rates of interest, and to extortionate 
profits. They demanded cheap transportation, agricultural and indus- 
trial education, improvement in agricultural methods, and eodperation 
in buying and selling. In 21,697 local granges in the United States, in 
1875, these principles were accepted, and until the enthusiasm of their 
members began to cool the Patrons of Husbandry had ‘‘prestige and 
influence throughout the land,’’ and the vastness of their projects ‘‘ex- 
cited universal astonishment’’ (p. 67). 

The wide geographic distribution of the Granger movement has es- 
eaped the attention of most historians before Dr. Buck, because the 
column of reforms did not advance with even front. The social unrest 
of which it was a symptom might well have produced a revision of party 
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lines, as the Populist movement might have done it twenty years later, 
had not one reform in each instance outrun the rest and engaged the 
almost exclusive attention of the United States. Free silver obscured 
the other Populist ambitions in the nineties; railway control obscured 
those of the Patrons in the seventies. Nearly half of Dr. Buck’s book 
is devoted to the best statement in print concerning the railway re- 
forms of this movement, but he appears to have overlooked a causal ele- 
ment that accounts for the fact that the public has always regarded the 
Granger movement as only a railway movement and a movement of the 
northwest states. 

Transportation has always been vital to the developing frontier, with 
its huge agricultural surplus with which alone the frontier debt could 
be repaid, and which without adequate transportation could not find a 
market. Throughout the Granger area, South as well as West, there 
was interest in railways in the seventies, but nowhere was the interest 
so acute as in the states north and west of Chicago and St. Louis. In 
most of the Granger area the railway did not greatly change the location 
of the transportation routes. Rivers, roads, or canals antedated the 
railroads and were supplemented by them, but not displaced. The old 
routes remained to offer a real competition to the railroads and to pre- 
vent the total dependence of the community upon them. But northwest 
of Chicago the railways, in large measure, preceded settlement. Dis- 
tances were too great and crops too bulky for wagon haul. Water routes 
were few. The great prairie interiors of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin were populated through the influence of the railroads and 
were dependent upon them ever after. Until the lines were built, as 
they generally were by 1873, the states demanded railroads and no price 
was too great to promise. When the lines were done came the period 
of reaction and financial settlement, in which the states must pay their 
debts and could realize the hard bargains they had been got into. The 
peculiar dependence of the Northwest upon the railroads emphasized 
here the railway aspect of the Granger movement. Laws for the relief 
of the people appeared between 1870 and 1874, and these, with their 
railroad control and their hostility to corporations, appeared to the 
East, well-sprinkled with nonresident owners of western roads, as revo- 
lution and confiscation. The East saw only this aspect of the Grange 
and the world has seen the movement through the eyes of the East until 
today. 

In his analysis of the Granger railroad laws and their progress through 
the legislatures and courts Dr. Buck has performed a great service. The 
unique relation between the Northwest and its lines caused that region to 
see the railroad problem earlier than the rest of the United States. The 
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laws themselves were bungling amateur attempts at what is the most 
technical of scientific tasks. But in the theory upon which they were 
based — that of a public interest in the management of the corporations 
that serve the public —the Northwest was both sound and prophetie. 
Here, as so often in American history, the frontier saw the problem 
and set the pace, leaving the rest of the United States a generation 
behind in reaching the same conclusion. 

Dr. Buck’s book is admirably put together. Its charts are valuable 
and its bibliography, though somewhat over-complex, has no equal in its 
field. It isa worthy member of a distinguished series. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


The Democratic Party of the State of Ohio. A Comprehensive History 
of Democracy in Ohio from 1803-1912, including Democratic 
Legislation in the State, the Campaigns of a Century, His- 
tory of Democratic Conventions, the Reverses and Successes 
of the Party, ete. Edited by Thomas E. Powell. And Con- 
taining Chapters by Former Governor James E. Campbell, 
Claude Meeker, H. A. Jameson, and Others. In two volumes. 
(Columbus: Ohio Publishing Company, 1913. 528; 508 p. 
$15.00 net) 

This work purports to be ‘‘A Comprehensive History of Democracy 
in Ohio from 1803 to 1912, Ineluding Democratic Legislation in the 
State, the Campaigns of a Century, History of Democratic Conventions, 
the Reverses and Successes of the Party, Ete.’’ The ‘‘Ete.’’ apparent- 
ly refers to ‘‘ Biographical Sketches of All the Democratic Governors of 
Ohio, and Leading Democratie Politicians’’ to which a part of the first 
volume and the whole of the second are devoted. 

These volumes are of no value to the student and scholar, and will 
yield little of benefit or interest to the general reader. The book is in 
no proper sense a history of the Democratic party in Ohio; neither is it 
a compendium of superficial facts and official statistics of the type of 
subseription books that is well represented by Smith’s History of the Re- 
publican Party in Ohio. The work before us is rather a rambling com- 
mentary on the political history of Ohio and the United States during 
the period considered, of which, we may presume, the narration of the 
dry facts and figures of the successive conventions and elections is sup- 
posed to serve as the central theme. We are presented with these para- 
graph studies of conventions, campaigns, and elections with faithful 
regularity, their main content being dates, names, and figures. Ocea- 
sionally a convention or campaign receives somewhat more extended 
attention; yet the treatment remains distressingly meager for the reader 
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who desires some little understanding of the real issues and factors 
involved. 

The monotony of party chronology is relieved by frequent digressions 
into the broader fields of personal aneedote, political gossip, and stock 
political history. These digressions occupy a large portion of the book. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the Greenback Labor party and the Lib- 
eral Republican party although their connection with Ohio polities is 
hardly more than alluded to. While two short paragraphs are made to 
suffice for Ohio’s first constitution, the Burr episode is given three pages, 
although the author does not indicate that it is in any way related to 
Ohio history. Many pages are filled with stilted discussion of the bank 
controversy, the specie circular, the panic of 1837, and the sub-treasury 
system, yet the author confines his diseussion of Ohio polities during 
the Jacksonian period to the bare statement of convention nominations 
and election results. This method is characteristic of the whole book. 
The growth and development of party machinery, the relation of party 
to legislation, the influence of party on administration and administra- 
tive machinery, the interaction of state and national politics — these 
and other questions equally vital in party history are hardly mentioned, 
while from cover to cover the book is crowded with trivial and irrele- 
vant matter. 

Eart Francis CoLBorn 


The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace White. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912. xix-xxxv, 458 p.) 

In a list of the ten men of greatest prominence in American political 
history from 1862 to 1872, the name of Lyman Trumbull would certainly 
have a place. The man who framed the thirteenth amendment and 
fathered the freedman’s bureau and civil rights bills, who by his vote 
and his influence prevented the removal of Johnson from the presideney, 
who played a leading part in the Liberal Republican movement, and 
who drafted the platform of the People’s party in 1894, is certainly 
worthy of a biography. It would seem, moreover, that Mr. White, an 
intimate of Trumbull’s and himself active in polities and journalism 
during the period of Trumbull’s prominence, was just the man to write 
such a biography. When it is added that Mr. White was officially se- 
lected for the task by the family and that the extensive collection of 
Trumbull papers was put at his disposal, an important contribution to 
American history was to be expected. 

The result is a decided disappointment. The author was more inter- 
ested in the history of the period than in the man. He has told again 
the oft told story of the controversy over the extension of slavery, the 
political aspects of the Civil War, and the aftermath of reconstruction ; 
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but the part which Trumbull played in this story receives little more 
attention than it would in any well balanced history of the period. The 
selections from the Trumbull papers furnish the only real contribution 
of the volume. The investigator will regret that more of those which 
are summarized were not printed in full, while the layman will regret 
that the information which they contain was not worked into the text. 
Fortunately the greater part of this valuable collection is now in the 
Library of Congress where it can be freely consulted. 

Seven-eighths of the book is devoted to the period of Trumbull’s sen- 
atorial career. The first two of the twenty-eight chapters cover the 
time from his birth in 1813 to his election to the senate in 1854, the last 
two chapters from his retirement in 1873 to his death in 1896. The 
first chapter contains an interesting letter on the murder of Lovejoy and 
extracts from others illustrating conditions of life and travel in Illinois 
during the thirties and forties, but Trumbull’s political activity in Illi- 
nois is barely touched, upon. Chapter ii on ‘‘Slavery in Illinois”’ finds 
its only excuse for existence in the fact that Trumbull pleaded the cause 
of freedom in some important cases before the courts. Chapter xxvii 
sketches very briefly the last twenty-three years of Trumbull’s life, with 
practically no account of his legal practice or his private life. In the 
last chapter alone, which is an estimate of his character and services, is 
the reader permitted to see Trumbull the man. 

The book contains a number of erroneous or doubtful statements, only 
a few of which can be noted here. To state that the adoption of the 
proposed anti-slavery provision in the ordinance of 1784 would have 
restricted slavery to the seaboard states and prevented the Civil War 
(p. 441) ignores the influence of economic and social forces. The admis- 
sion of Alabama into the Union in 1819, instead of disturbing the bal- 
ance between free and slave states (p. xxix), restored the balance which 
had been disturbed by the admission of Illinois. The first European 
settlements in the American bottom (opposite St. Louis) were not made 
in 1718 by John Law’s colonists from Louisiana (p. 23), but in 1699 and 
1700 by traders anc missionaries from Canada. Mr. White accepts the 
story of the Jefferson-Lemen anti-slavery pact (p. 23), the truth of 
which cannot be established until the Lemen family open to the examina- 
tion of scholars the documents which they claim to possess. In this 
connection it might be noted that the name of Rev. James Lemen appears 
among the signatures to pro-slavery petitions to Congress from the 
Illinois country in the second volume of the Publications of the Indiana 
Historical Society. The Illinois constitution of 1818 did not prohibit 
slavery (pp. 25, 29), but merely the future introduction of slavery. 
There is undoubtedly much valuable material relating to Trumbull in 
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existence which Mr. White did not use. The Trumbull papers consist 

mainly of letters to Trumbull, the counterparts of which are, in some 

cases at least, preserved in other collections. Thus the University of 

Illinois contains transcripts of about a dozen Trumbull letters, one of 

which shows that the writer had determined as early as January 10, 

1872, to oppose the reélection of Grant and was in favor of running 

‘‘an Independent Republican.’” That Mr. White should have made an 

extensive search for out of the way material was not to be expected, 

perhaps, but his failure to do so and the proportions and impersonal 

character of his book leave the field open for someone with the requisite 

training, patience, and skill to write a life of Lyman Trumbull which 

will be a significant contribution to the literature of American history. | 
Soton J. Buck ' 





Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. xx. Ed- 
ited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL. D., secretary and super- 
intendent of the society. (Madison, 1911.) 

Dr. Lyman C. Draper, the first seeretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, published ten volumes of the Collections before he resigned 
his position; and now death has closed the remarkable career of his 
successor just as the twentieth volume appeared from the press. The 
active association of these two men with the society stretches over a 
period of fifty-nine years; and the fact that two such men guided its 
growth through so many years has been, no doubt, the important force | 
in raising the society to its preéminent position. 

Dr. Thwaites was a newspaper man before entering on the work upon 
which his reputation rests. In many ways his earlier training fitted 
him for some of the tasks of his new office, particularly since this train- 
ing was united with a genial personality and friendliness that charmed 7 
all who came in contact with him. From first to last, he was eminently 
successful in keeping the work of the historical society before the public, 
in Winning for it state-wide support, and in securing large appropria- 
tions from the legislature. Such abilities are very important in the 
administration of a great historical society, and the lack of them has 
frequently been the cause of collapse of otherwise promising enterprises ; 
and from the moment that Dr. Thwaites became secretary until his 
death, there has been a steady growth both in the state appropriations 
to the society and in the efficiency of their expenditure. 

The ten volumes of Collections which bear his name mark like guide- 
posts his own development as an editor of historical collections. The ) 
earlier volumes are not differentiated from those published by contem- 
porary historical societies; they are made up largely of papers of little 
significance interspersed with some reminiscences and documents. The 
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sixteenth volume marked a change of plan and the Collections were, 
henceforth, devoted exclusively to the publication of documents; but, 
although each volume is, generally, limited to a period, there was no at- 
tempt made to make an exhaustive collection so that much work has been 
left for the future investigators and editors. Nor did Mr. Thwaites 
think it incumbent upon him to print the original French of the doeu- 
ments, and the student is obliged to trust to a translation not always 
satisfactory. A translation is only an interpretation of a writer’s mean- 
ing, and, therefore, should convey in intelligible language what the trans- 
lator thinks was intended to be said; but Mr. Thwaites seems to have 
thought that he compensated for the failure to print the original by 
keeping the misspelled proper names and the peculiar capitalization of 
the original in the translation, a practice certainly at varianee with the 
best purposes of a scientific translation. 

In the later volumes, there has been a greater attempt to make each 
more exhaustive in character; but Mr. Thwaites’s old newspaper train- 
ing has still been of influence and his tendency was to the last to pick 
and choose those documents which he thought would be of interest to the 
public. The present volume is the second number of the Collections to 
be devoted to the Wisconsin fur trade, and without doubt historians will 
regard the two as the most important of the whole series, for, with the 
exception of the long ‘‘Journal’’ of Michel Carot, the original docu- 
ments were in English, and the collection is sufficiently inclusive to 
J make possible a systematic study of the subject illustrated. 

With the death of Dr. Thwaites the cause of western historical study 
has suffered a great loss. He was in many ways the pioneer of scien- 
tifie work in the history of the region. Through his numerous publica- 
4 tions, such as the Jesuit Relations, the Lewis and Clark Journals, and 
the Early Western Travels, he made available for use a large amount 
of most valuable material; but even, more important was his encourage- 
ment of scholarly research among his younger friends, his unfailing 
generosity in opening to the public the rich collections of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, and last but not least the doctrine of preserving 
documentary material, which he preached at gatherings of historians 
and librarians, up and down the Mississippi Valley. 











C. W. A. 


Reminiscences of Chicago During the Forties and Fifties. With intro- 
duction by Mabel Mellvaine. (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley 

and Sons, 1913.) 
The above volume belongs to a series which the Lakeside Press has 
been issuing for several years as gift books to their customers at Christ- 
mas time. For three years these little books have contained reminis- 
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cences of early Chicago; and for this year selections have been made 
from William Bross’s lecture (1876), ‘‘What I remember of Early Chi- 
cago,’’ Charles Cleaver’s articles in the Chicago Tribune, Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s Autobwgraphy, and Andreas (misspelt throughout book ‘‘ An- 
draes’’), History of Chicago. These extracts are preceded by a few 
pages of introduction by the editor. 

The principal interest in the book, however, is the fact that it is the 
work of the School of Apprentices maintained by the Lakeside Press. 
As the name of the school indicates, the boys attending are instructed in 
the printer’s art in all its phases. While they are attending school, they 
devote some hours each day to the actual practice of their trade, for 
which they are paid. On graduating, they are not bound by any obli- 
gations, except gratitude, to the firm. In mechanical makeup the vol- 
umes of this series are a credit to the instruction of the school. 

co Ww. A. 


The Viceroy of New Spain. By Donald E. Smith, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of history and geography, University of California. 
[University of California Publications in History, vol. 1, no. 
2.) (Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 
1913. 293 p. $2.00) 

This volume is almost the only attempt in English to furnish a de- 
tailed study of the viceroy, captain general, and governor of Mexico. 
An historical introduction is followed by a discussion of certain phases 
of Spanish colonial administration and policy with considerable atten- 
tion to the relations of the viceroy of Mexico to the government of 
Spain. The duties of the viceroy by virtue of his commission as gov- 
ernor of the province of Mexico are described. His functions as presi- 
dent of the audiencia, as director of public improvements, and as guard- 
ian of the health and of the morals of the Mexicans are considered at 
some length. A chapter is devoted to a description of the réle of the 
viceroy as captain general, i. e., as commander in chief of the military 
forces of Mexico. Considerable space is occupied by a somewhat in- 
volved description of the Mexican militia system. Another chapter is 
devoted to the viceroy as vice-patron, ‘‘the personal representative of 
the king as the temporal head of the church.’’ Here the viceroy’s con- 
trol over patronage, his jurisdiction over the church in regard to the 
administration of justice, and his several activities in respect to educa- 
tional and charitable organizations are successively discussed. Chapter 
vi summarizes the two great reform decrees relating to Spanish America 
which have been attributed to that little known minister of Charles ITT, 
José de Galvez: the regulations issued in regard to the trade of the 
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Spanish colonies on October 12, 1778, and the ordinance of intendanis 
of December 4, 1786. 

A large part of this book is based upon a small number of sources. 
Two sources are much used: the ordinance of intendants is the basis for 
a considerable part of chapter vi; while the instructions which the vice- 
roy Revilla Gigedo the Younger left in 1794 for his successor, the Mar- 
quis of Branciforte, are much referred to in several chapters. Indeed 
this study is in part only a summary of the printed decrees, instrue- 
tions, and ordinances which relate to the viceroy of New Spain in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It is a contribution to our 
knowledge of that official which leaves much to be done by future in- 
vestigators of Hispanic institutional history. In particular must a 
careful study be made of the vast number of documents relating to the 
viceroyalty of New Spain which are found in the archives of Spain and 
of Mexico before this skeleton of the Mexican viceroy can be clothed with 
flesh and blood. 


WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Bibliography of State Participation in the Civil War, 1861-1866. Unit- 
ed States war department. Third edition. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1913. 1140 p.) 

The first edition of this bibliography was published in 1897, the second 
in 1899, and a supplement to the second in 1904. This revised and en- 
larged edition is a veritable mine of bibliographical information. In 
the body of the book a section is devoted to each state, the material be- 
ing classified as: official state publications, regimental histories, and 
miscellaneous. A further division of the latter into state histories, 
county and local histories, etc., would have been an improvement. The 
county histories listed appear to be only such as were readily accessible 
in the Library of Congress. That there are many works of this sort, 
copies of which have never found their way into that institution, is 
evident from the bibliography of Illinois county histories recently pub- 
lished in volume rx of the Illinois Historical Collections. In the earlier 
editions, publications of, or about, the various memorial organizations 
such as the Grand Army and the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
were included in the miscellaneous sections under the different states. 
In this edition these are all brought together in the appendix where will 
be found also official publications of the United States, histories of the 
larger military organizations, such as army corps, and miscellaneous 
material of a general character. 

S. J. B. 
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Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal 
Archives of Mexico. By Henry E. Bolton, professor of 
American history, University of California. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1913. 553 p. $3.50) 

It is to be hoped that the lamentable state of affairs in Mexico will not 
cause the disarrangement or the destruction of any of her archives, for 
the publication of this guide has unfortunately been delayed until con- 
ditions in Mexico render it exceedingly difficult for an investigator to 
profit by the aid which it furnishes. Like some other volumes in the 
useful series of guides to foreign archives issued by the Carnegie In- 
stitution, this guide is more than a description of the character and con- 
tents of the archives in question: it is less than a calendar of the docu- 
ments relating to American history which were found by the author in 
the principal archives of Mexico. 

Whether, on the face of the returns, one grants that this guide is 
modelled upon the wisest plan which might have been devised or not, 
the reviewer willingly records that Professor Bolton has performed his 
arduous task with fidelity and skill. In the appendix of this guide are 
printed some useful lists of important civil and ecclesiastical officials of 
Mexico. The guide contains some instructive historical notes: among 
them is a brief sketch of the archival establishment in Mexico City which 
is now styled the general archive of the nation. It also contains a con- 
tribution to the history of that important administrative area in North 
Mexico known as the Provincias Internas. Throughout the volume are 
found statements which suggest the difficulties that confronted the author 
in his long-sustained quest. 

The reports on the contents of each important archival repository are 
preceded by remarks which furnish helpful information in regard to 
the best mode of gaining access to the respective archives. Geographi- 
cally, the archives which were examined fall into two elasses: the ar- 
chives in the City of Mexico, and those archives outside of that city. 
Most important of the archives examined in Mexico City were the general 
archives of the nation and the archives of the various departments of 
state. Outside of the capital city the civil and the ecclesiastical archives 
of Guadalajara, Querétaro, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, and Durango 
were examined, as well as the archives in the important state capitals 
and border towns in North Mexico. The archives in the region south of 
Mexico City were not touched. In other words, the archives examined 
were those which presumably contained the most material for the his- 
tory of the present United States. 

Professor Bolton faithfully records some negative results as well as 
positive results. Investigators who are interested in the history of the — 
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southwestern portion of the United States and students of the history 
of Mexico will especially regret the failure to find the lost archives of 
the commandancy-general of the interior provinces. Among the num- 
berless documents mentioned in the guide are a great many which are 
primarily concerned with the southwestern portion of the present United 
States: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. These documents, 
which for the most part have not been used by historical investigators, 
deal with such subjects as voyages, explorations, missions, colonization, 
and administration, both civil and eeclesiastical. There are many refer- 
ences to documents which concern the relations between the United 
States and Mexico: the demarcation of the boundary line between these 
two countries, the annexation of Texas to the United States, the war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, and French intervention in Mexico. 
Incidentally this guide also mentions some collections of documents 
which deal primarily with certain parts of the history of Mexico, e. g., 
the war for independence, 1810-1821. There are also included some 
incidental references to material which concerns the diplomatic relations 
between Mexico and certain states of South America as well as of Eu- 
rope. A good index makes readily accessible specific suggestions as to 
the content of designated /egajos in various archives of Mexico: thus the 
new material for the history of America which the industrious author 
evaluated as most important while handling thousands upon thousands 
of musty documents may be located. It is obvious that Professor Bolton 
conscientiously strove to make this volume a genuine guide to those who 
would exploit the historic riches in the archives of Mexico. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848. A History of the Relations 
between the Two Countries from the Independence of Mexico 
to the Close of the War with the United States. By George 
Lockhart Rives. Intwo volumes. (New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, 1913. 720; 726 p. $8.00 net) 

For the purpose of this review these dignified volumes may be con- 
sidered under four topics: (1) the political history of Mexico, 1821- 
1848; (2) the revolution and subsequent annexation of Texas; (3) the 
diplomatic history of the period; and (4) the political and military his- 
tory of the Mexican War. Source material for all except the first of 
these topics has been published in unusual fullness in numerous con- 
gressional documents, and thanks to the Mexican habit of ineluding 
liberal documentary appendices in their histories this has been consid- 
erably supplemented from the other side; Reeves and Adams have traced 
the intricate diplomacy of the period through the archives of the United 
States, England (with a glimpse into France), and the republic of 
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Texas; Dr. Smith has studied with extraordinary minuteness the wide 
ramifications of Texan annexation; and during the past fifteen years a 
host of unpretentious monographs have appeared on various phases of 
the subject. Obviously the opportunity for an original contribution 
to the field lay in the exploitation of the Mexiean archives. Mr. Rives 
has used those of the foreign office to good effect, but other departmental 
archives have been neglected, although those of guerray marina might be 
expected to shed a good deal of light on the military history of the war. 
No important printed material has escaped his survey, and he has tracked 
Reeves and Adams through the American and British collections, glean- 
ing here and there a new item or a new point of view. In the assimila- 
tion and presentation of his material he has been assisted by excellent 
judgment and a singularly lucid historical style. 

To the first and fourth topies mentioned above Mr. Rives has added 
little that is new, but his work was well worth doing. Heretofore the 
only adequate account of the troubled polities of the first quarter-cen- 
tury of Mexican independence has been Baneroft’s somewhat sprawling 
volumes; and this clean-cut digest, comprising about one-seventh of the 
book, will be weleome to the general reader, whose interest in Mexico 
has been stimulated by recent events, and to college classes touching 
this portion of American history. Similarly, the only comprehensive 
military history of the Mexican War has been Ripley’s two volumes, 
published in 1849, and now rare and expensive. For these Rives’s 
second volume forms a satisfactory substitute. The second and third 
topics occupy roughly one-half —and much the better half —of the 
book. Dispatches from Murphy at London, Garro at Paris, and Al- 
monte at Washington to the Mexican foreign office do much to illuminate 
the inter-related diplomacy of the three principal states, and carefully 
coordinated with the results of monographie studies give to those studies 
a new foree. The pressure of the British government for the recogni- 
tion of Texas by Mexico; its desire to prevent annexation, and its deter- 
mination to do so, at the cost of war if necessary, provided France 
would assist; its determination to avoid war, without that assistance — 
notwithstanding the tentative bribe of California offered by Mexico — 
are all clearer than before. And chapter xiii is the best statement yet 
available of the relations between the United States and Mexico following 
the annexation treaty — made so largely by the use of Almonte’s dis- 
patches, showing the earnest efforts of the United State to conciliate 
Mexico. 

The author’s conclusions on certain disputed points are worthy of 
statement: (1) he thinks that while President Jackson was far from 
being an impartial spectator of the Texas revolution, he had a high 
sense of the dignity and honor of the United States and did what he 
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could to fulfill the neutral obligations of his government. ‘*The bul- 
lying methods’’ which he employed in pushing pecuniary claims against 
Mexico ‘‘were the subject of just criticism,’’ but he had followed sub- 
stantially the same methods with France, and it seems more reasonable 
to consider them the result of genuine indignation than as part of a 
complicated plot. (2) Texas was the real issue in the election of 1544, 
and Polk’s election was due ‘‘to the western spirit of expansion, which 
was unwilling to put bounds to the growth of the nation, and therefore 
welcomed annexation.’’ (3) Neither Polk nor the South in 1840 de- 
sired to force a war on Mexico, and the order which carried General 
Taylor to the Rio Grande was merely a measure of reasonable precaution. 
Certain inaccurate minutiae will reward the critical eye: for exam- 
ple, it is now pretty well established that both Coronado and De Soto 
entered Texas (1:3). The powers of Albert Gallatin were unequal to 
the task of convincing the British government that the Florida treaty 
gave us a clear title ‘‘even to the Pacific,’’ though Mr. Rives makes the 
assertion without argument (1:25). General Mier y Terdn seems to 
have been responsible for the idea and the substance of the law of April 
6, 1830, closing Texas to Anglo-American immigration (1:195), though 
Alaman foreed it through Congress. Butler probably deceived himself 
as well as Jackson in the hope of ultimately purchasing Texas (1 :247). 
He had all the promoter’s optimism — and all the promoter’s interest in 
the stake. The ‘‘abundance’’ of money which the Texan commissioners 
obtained in the United States in 1836 (1:365) was less than one hundred 
thousand dollars. And one should like some citations for the assertion 
that in 1844 the Whigs were not severely opposed to annexation (1:691). 
More serious is the feeling that Mr. Rives has confined his study too 
closely to the relations of governments and has too little considered the 
people. One finds it hard to realize, of course, that there is a Mexican 
people; but it is perfectly true, nevertheless, that popular opinion, 
skillfully manipulated, has generally exercised a considerable influence 
over the government. Except for a few references to the Diario del 
Gobierno and one to El Sol, Mexican newspapers have been entirely 
neglected; and the draft on such sources in the United States has not 
been heavy. One suspects, too, that the war department archives at 
Washington and Mexico would have repaid inspection. In particular, 
one feels that those of Mexico might help to settle the question of Santa 
Anna’s motives in marching to Buena Vista (2:341). Perhaps Mr. 
Rives was under no obligation to explore these collections in which the 
chaff so greatly out-bulks the grain, but he has done so well what he has 
done that one cannot repress the wish that he had done more. The index 
deserves a sentence of praise; it is excellent. 
EvGene C. Barker 
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A Confederate Girl’s Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. With an 
introduction by Warrington Dawson. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 441 p. $2.00 net) 

The most powerful impression made by this book on the mind of the 
reviewer is that it is an excellent illustration of a certain United States 
general’s famous definition of war. The sufferings of the gentle women 
of the Morgan family during the prolonged years of the war are almost 
inconceivable; and yet they were in many ways better off, on account of 
their prominence, than many of their neighbors. 

It is a record of the experiences of a young girl, Sarah Morgan of 
Baton Rouge, set down from time to time as opportunity was given her; 
and the diary is a truly remarkable one, written in the purest of English, 
that will make it take high rank with other classical examples. Miss 
Morgan was a woman of remarkable talents. Having relatives on both 
sides of the great war, she was never able to give herself up to the un- 
limited denunciations of the northerners as did her friends, even when 
she was suffering from the arbitrary orders of Benjamin Butler. She 
was able to record with sincere thankfulness the acts of kindness of sev- 
eral ‘‘ Yankee’’ officers and, what is more remarkable, did perceive that 
some confederate officers and men were as discourteous and knavish as 
some of their opponents. 

Through the early part of the war she was in and around Baton 
Rouge, from which city she and the family were obliged to flee several 
times and finally forever. While they were absent, their house was 
looted in the most disgraceful manner by the Union soldiers. After 
many vicissitudes the women took refuge in New Orleans with the oldest 
brother, who had refused to throw in his lot with the secessionists. 
After this final removal, the entries become fewer but are continued until 
the story of the ‘‘lost cause’’ is completed. 

The editor, Mr. Warrington Dawson, son of Sarah, assures us that 
these diaries actually exist and have been examined by others; and pre- 
sents as an illustration a page of the text. The reading of the volume 
makes upon the mind the impression of genuineness. If the statement of 
the editor stands the tests of future criticism, there has been preserved 
for us a most important source for Civil War history, and one of the 
most remarkable diaries penned by an American. 


C. W. A. 


The Life of Robert Toombs. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of American history, University of Michigan. (New 

York: The Maemillan Company, 1913. 281 p. $2.00). 
The seareity of biographical literature in the field of southern history 
of the antebellum period has long been a formidable obstacle in the way 
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of the student or historian of the sectional controversy. Even today, 
we are without a single comprehensive survey of the career of John 
Bell of Tennessee; and the same is true in the ease of Willie P. Mangum 
of North Carolina, of William C. Preston of South Carolina, of Henry 
S. Foote of Mississippi, and of a number of others searcely less distin- 
guished. Recent developments, however, have done much to improve 
the situation. Within a half-dozen years such southern leaders as Wil- 
liam H. Crawford of Georgia, Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana, and 
Thomas Ritchie of Virginia have found their first biographers, while 
new and reliable studies of the careers of Jefferson Davis, Benton, Clay, 
Stephens, and Toombs have appeared in the field. Professor Phillips’ 
biography of Toombs does not enter a virgin field, Stovall’s life of the 
Georgia statesman having been published over twenty years ago. While 
this has proved a useful survey, the more recent contribution entirely 
supersedes it, if only as a result of the use of additional material of first 
importance —in particular, the collection of Toombs, Stephens, and 
Cobb correspondence, and other evidence selected from a wide range of 
Georgia newspapers. 

This new study treats Toombs as a type and as a product, using his 
career ‘‘as a central theme in describing the successive problems which 
the people of Georgia and the South confronted in their efforts at solv- 
ing them.’’ This is in strict accordance with the author’s prefatory 
confession that he is more interested in social history than in biography. 
That this imposed a limitation upon the space available for the treat- 
ment of detailed biographical points, the author must himself have real- 
ized. Indeed, he has acknowledged himself satisfied to leave with the 
reader the general conclusion ‘‘that Toombs was primarily an Ameri- 
can statesman with nation-wide interests and a remarkable talent for 
public finance, but the stress of the sectional quarrel drove him into a 
distinetly Southern partisanship at the sacrifice of his American oppor- 
tunity.”” One cannot but regret, however, that he did not make use of 
the materials he had collected to treat in greater detail such lesser but 
important points as the change in Toombs’s views on the tariff in the first 
decade of his public career, or to work out more carefully such signifi- 
cant developments as the shift in his party affiliations in the early fifties. 
But, forgetting one’s own interests and preferences and recognizing the 
purpose of the author, one cannot but admit that he has been decidedly 
successful. He was, indeed, eminently qualified for the task he assigned 
himself. Professor Phillips’ scholarly productions of the last fifteen 
years have made him an acknowledged authority on the history of the 
antebellum South. His southern origin and early life in Georgia in 
part account for his remarkable familiarity with the local coloring that 
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this study displays. He was, therefore, prepared to give us his interpre- 
tation of sectional relations; it shows itself in every way the result of 
sane, careful analysis, and is extremely suggestive. Having read it, one 
is better prepared to understand the position of the South and the meth- 
ods to which she resorted by way of self-defense. For this feature alone 
our indebtedness to this work of Professor Phillips must be generously 
recognized. ‘Toombs has often been considered as a type of the southern 
‘*radical,’’ a term loosely used in discussing sectional relations; his biog- 
rapher makes out a strong case for considering him a true conservative 
who remained as long as possible ‘‘a devotee of the Union as well as of 
southern rights.’” That Toombs was at times a fire-eater, codperating 
with the band of southern ‘‘extremists’’ who can at times be properly 
referred to as ‘‘destructives,’’ he does not attempt to conceal; but he 
shows that even his fire-eating had a direct connection with his funda- 
mental conservatism. Toombs’s services in the interest of economy in the 
management of the nation’s finances are properly noticed. 

The book is well written in a style attractive to the general reader 
in certain places extremely brilliant. The general propositions are ex- 
cellent. Though the general tendency of the author is to work out larg- 
er points of interpretation, the treatment of ‘‘ The Proviso Crisis and the 
Compromise of 1850’’ is objective and intensive, as is the chapter on 
‘*The Election of 1860.’’ The flavor of Toombs’s eloquence is given by 
more generous quotation from his speeches than is common in brief 
biographies. The book is on the whole free from those minor inaccura- 
cies that are so liable to creep into biographical narrative 

ARTHUR C. CoLEe 





The Story of the Pony Express. An Account of the Most Remarkable 
Mail Service ever in Existence, and its Place in History. By 
Glenn D. Bradley. (Chicago: A. C. MeClurg and Company, 
1913. 175 p. $.75) 

Centering about the threatened secession of California the story con- 
veys the impression that the promoters of the Pony Express were moved 
more by patriotic impulses than by the hope of profit. The first trip, 
the struggle to maintain the line when onee fully equipped, the courage, 
indeed the daring, that became necessary are delineated by the author. 
The fidelity of men to imposed trusts even to the extent of sacrificing 
life itself is well illustrated, while at the same time there is pre- 
sented the characteristic recklessness which men may acquire after a 
long period of exposure to uncommon dangers. The feats of endurance 
performed by individual riders provide an interesting chapter, and the 
narrative sets forth the fact that while men were picked for the service, 
many were chosen who were not the best of citizens under the ordinary 
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events of civil life. The place of the Pony Express in history, as in- 
terpreted by the author, appears to have some documentary support. 


Amerwan History and Government. By Willis Mason West, sometime 
professor of history and head of the department, University 
of Minnesota. (Boston, New York, and Chicago: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1913. 801 p.) 

Professor West is so well known as a writer of successful textbooks 
that a new volume from his pen at once commands respect. The reader 
expects something good and American History and Government is in no 
sense disappointing. In many ways it is his masterpiece. It is large 
and radically different from the ordinary text —in fact a new history. 

The entire arrangement of the book is original. There are four main 
parts: The English in America; The Making of the Nation; Nationality 
and Democracy ; and The People and Privilege. These parts are in turn 
divided into chapters, each of which is described by a keynote sentence 
almost classic in its terse English. In fact the book everywhere dis- 
closes careful writing and not infrequently the account aequires a dig- 
nity and elegance seldom found in textbooks. 

The points emphasized most are the growth of democracy, the west- 
ward movement of population with its consequences, and the industrial 
development with all that has gone with it. Several authors have claimed 
to make the industrial history a part of the general narrative, but Pro- 
fessor West is the first writer who has actually succeeded. He has also 
treated the westward movement and the frontier more adequately than 
has the writer of any other text. 

‘The volume is not a special plea. American democracy needs no 
special pleading. Its weaknesses, sins, blunders, are here portrayed on 
oceasion. But I should not have cared to write the book at all if I had 
not believed that a fair presentation of American history gives to the 
American youth a robust and aggressive faith in democracy.’’ These 
words from the preface give the keynote of the book. 

The volume contains fifty-six maps and diagrams especially prepared 
to illustrate the westward movement, political changes, and industrial 
development. Only one map is designed to illustrate military events. 
Liberal use is made of footnotes and without a trace of pedantry. Ref- 
erences are limited to a few really vital books — a marked improvement 
over the long lists usually given. 

All things considered, it is easily the most important text that has ap- 
peared in a decade, although it may be too large for secondary schools. 
If it does not become immediately popular, it will at least render many 
existing texts obsolete. Practically no errors of fact are apparent, ex- 
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cept the map opposite page 8 has posts marked that were not founded 
until after 1700. 
O. M. Dickerson 


Actual Government in Illinois. By Mary Louise Childs, teacher of his- 
tory and civics, Evanston Township High School. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1914. 224 p. $.50) 

The tendency to get away from the old formal study called ‘* Civies”’ 
is illustrated in this volume in. the ** pertinent questions’’ at the end of 
each chapter and by the unusually practical procedure suggested in the 
‘*Foreword to the Teacher.’’ Cook County and Chicago are treated at 
greater length than are other portions of the state. The ‘‘dry bones”’ of 
government are stated in compact outlines, and parallel column com- 
parisons are used effectively. Exact references to illustrative material 
are found at the head of each chapter, and there is a good working bib- 
liography at the close. 

The illustrations are well chosen and suggestive, especially the dia- 
grams and faesimiles of posters promoting civie betterment. One chap- 
ter of the book is devoted to state history. 

One notices some errors as: the method of voting (p. 104) ; the time 
of electing a senator and holding primaries (p. 108) ; and the statement 
that the ‘‘ Little Ballot is the only form of referendum in Illinois.’’ 

O. M. Dickerson 


A Short History of the United States. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph. 
D., professor of American history, Smith College. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1913. 885 p. $2.50 net) 

There has undoubtedly been need of a contribution which would bring 
within the compass of two covers the main results of the volumes of 
serious history which have appeared in recent years. Professor Bassett 
has made that contribution in scholarly form. The book is fully one- 
third larger than West’s and is printed in clear type on comparatively 
thin paper so that it is not clumsy to handle. 

As the author tells us in his introduction, there is no attempt at orig- 
inal contribution in material and one notices little that is new in or- 
ganization. Indians, individual colonies, military campaigns, adminis- 
trations, and similar traditional topies find adequate treatment. So 
also do the newer topies of social and economic life. In facet, the stand- 
ard publications have been reduced to one volume — that tells the whole 
story. It is not especially designed as a text, has little ‘‘ pedagogical 
machinery,’’ and does not contain a copy of the Constitution, Declara- 
tion of Independence, or similar documents. Emphasis is placed on later 
history, especially upon events since the Civil War. Only one-third 
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of the space is devoted to events prior to Washington’s administration, 
and nearly as much to the last fifty years. 

One cannot help contrasting the illustrations in this volume with those 
in Professor West’s. Bassett uses but twenty-seven maps and diagrams, 
fourteen of which are to illustrate military events, whereas West em- 
ploys fifty-six, only one of which is military. 

The westward movement, especially during the Revolution, is treated 
very briefly and is evidently hardly understood. The important labor 
movement of 1825-1837, to which West devotes sixteen pages, is not 
even mentioned. 

There are no footnotes, and the reference lists at the end of each chap- 
ter are exhaustive and intended to be summaries of the best work on the 
bibliography of the special topies treated in the chapter. A detailed 
table of contents and a good index place the material in the book readily 
at the command of the reader. 

O. M. Dickerson 


The Story of Cotton and the Development of the Cotton States. By 

Eugene Clyde Brooks, professor of education, Trinity College, 

Durham, North Carolina. (Chicago: Rand, MeNally and 
Company, 1911. 386 p. $.75) 

This book is intended for supplementary reading in either the gram- 
mar grades or the high school. The style is simple and direct, the type 
large and clear, and the first impression on the reader distinetly favor- 
able. The scope of the book is much broader than the title indicates, 
for the author attempts to trace the history of agriculture from the ear- 
liest times, and his account of the development of clothing goes back to 
the Garden of Eden. 

The author is evidently familiar with the conditions of cotton grow- 
ing and manufacture in the South at the present time; and, so long as 
he confines himself to such topies, his account is interesting and valu- 
able; but his attempts at history are unfortunate, to say the least. Or- 
dinary canons of historical honesty are ignored. Description of indus- 
trial conditions are made up by bringing together portions of accounts 
widely separated in time and place, consequently causing the reader to 
form absolutely false conclusions. The following from page 130 is typ- 
ical: ‘‘The price of cotton in 1790 was twenty-six cents a pound; but 
in 1799 it was selling at forty-four cents a pound. The demand for cot- 
ton increased the value of the slave, which went from about three hun- 
dred dollars to over eighteen hundred dollars.’’ The impression is in- 
evitable that this rise of slave prices took place within the nine years 
just mentioned when as a matter of fact it did not oceur until the decade 
preceding the Civil War. Such errors are so general in the sections 
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which pretend to be historical that the book is wholly unfit for young 
people. 
O. M. Dickerson 


The Man with the Iron Hand. By John Carl Parish. [True Tales of 
the Great Valley, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913. 289 
p. $1.25) 

In this volume, the author has retold the story of the coming of Mar- 
quette, Joliet, and La Salle to the Mississippi Valley. The struggles of 
the Illinois and their allies against the Iroquois are related at length. 
The account of the devotion, the generosity, and the heroism of Tonty 
will always prove of interest to young readers and especially when the 
facts are portrayed in such an attractive style as they are here. Such 
a reader will easily surrender himself to be placed ‘‘in the position and 
environment of the native inhabitants in order that he may witness the 
coming of the whites through the eyes and minds of the Indians.’’ 

But the query continually arises, would not the picture have been 
quite as striking if the author had followed, throughout, the narratives 
given in the Memoirs of Tonty, Membré, and Joutel? This has been 
done in the second half of the volume. So faithfully have these sources 
been used that minor criticisms are not justified. Expressions such as, 
‘‘up rose Marquette’’ (p. 14), ‘‘hostile were their thoughts’’ (p. 63), 
and ‘‘for many years he had so fought’’ (p. 90) occur too frequently. 
There is no index. The volume will furnish good supplementary read- 
ing for the upper grades of the elementary schools. 


J. A. JAMES 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


A new magazine! Such an exclamation will be natural enough to 
readers already surfeited with periodicals. It is therefore eminently 
fitting that in the first issue of this Review there should be set forth the 
reasons that seem to justify a new burden for that part of the publie 
which attempts to practice discrimination in its reading. We can assure 
our readers that the venture has not been entered upon thoughtlessly or 
in the spirit of bravado, for the subject has been under consideration by 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for two years and by mem- 
bers of the fraternity of western historians for a still longer time. 

The first step taken by the Association was to send a cireular letter to 
some fifty American historians asking for their opinion on the subject of 
publishing a review. The answers were in the great majority of cases 
very encouraging, and from them there might be drawn that justification 
of which it is a question. Dr. Justin H. Smith of Boston voiced a senti- 
ment that is all sufficing, when he wrote: ‘‘I beg to express the opinion 
that the Mississippi Valley is great enough to have a historical quarterly. 
This, in my mind, hardly admits of question.’’ If it were the question 
only of the size and the importance of the great middle valley, Mr. 
Smith’s opinion would surely find general consent; but, when there is 
added to these a unity of development, differing in many ways from that 
of either the East or the far West, the reason appears to be overwhelm- 
ing. The publication of a magazine devoted to sectional history is by no 
means a new development. Here in the United States there are a few 
successful state historical journals, and the experience of the German 
and the French scholars points to the practicability of finding support 
for numerous publications of this kind. In facet, if we could base a 
prophecy on the development of historical study in Europe, we should 
look hopefully to a time when many historical periodicals of a high class 
will be published here. 

Another reason offered in one of the answers to our circular seems 
equally potent. ‘‘I am in sympathy with your project,’’ writes Profes- 
sor H. L. Osgood of Columbia University, ‘‘because I do not think that 
the American Historical Review furnishes a sufficient outlet for the vol- 
ume of historical work which is in progress in this country. We need 
more avenues of publication.’’ The development of interest in American 
history has been very rapid during the last thirty years; and particularly 
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is this true in the West, where there has grown up a very active school 
whose members are reaching out into all the fields of research offered in 
the past of the region. Indian life, exploration, colonization, and the 
amalgamation of the various nationalities, are all being made the sub- 
jects of investigation; and new interpretations of the past history of the 
country are being formulated. The demand for ‘‘more avenues of pub- 
lication’’ is very strong among these investigators, and this Review is the 
result of that demand. Back of it are practically all the historians of 
the West and they are determined to make it a success. 

What we propose to do is very evident from this number. The Mi-- 
sissippl VALLEY Historical Review will be devoted to the promotion of 
research in the history of the valley, the limits of which will be consid- 
ered as extending from the Appalachian to the Rocky mountains; and 
attention will be given to the surrounding regions in so far as they have 
been historically connected in the westward movement. The meaning of 
the West will be therefore liberally interpreted. The department of re- 
views will not be closely limited, for the readers of the magazine have the 
right to be informed of the progress of historical literature, although 
local histories of the East will not be given extended notices. 

We have already asked and ask again for the most cordial support from 
the local societies, state departments of history, and history departments 
of the universities and colleges of the middle West. This Review belongs 
to them, and it is believed by the editors that mutual good will result 
from the closest coéperation. The Mississippi Valley has been arbitrari- 
ly divided into the Old Northwest, the Old Southwest, the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Northwest, and the Trans-Mississippi Southwest ; and in each num- 
ber of the Review, there will appear a survey of the historical activities 
in one of these divisions. Our readers will thus obtain a view of the 
research that is being conducted in every part of the valley; and notable 
developments in methods will be particularly emphasized. As an illus- 
tration of the value of these surveys, we wish to eall attention to Mr. 
Buck’s explanation of the work that has been planned in the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, as printed in the current 
number. 

Although we have thus set forth the reasons for the existence of this 
REVIEW, we are not to be counted among those who accuse themselves by 
making excuses, for we have no excuses to offer. We have made our 
bow to the public, and here is our performance. 


ReEvBEN GoL_p THWaAITEs, superintendent of the State Historical Soci- 
ety of Wisconsin, who died on October 22, 1913, left the widest gap 
among the workers in western history that has been made in many years. 
He was born in 1853, in Massachusetts, and, after several years of news- 
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paper work and self education, became secretary and superintendent of 
the Wisconsin society in 1886. The society was well established when he 
took charge of it, and under his direction the development started by 
Draper was continued without a break. He not only founded it firmly in 
the affections of the people of the state, but affiliated it with the historical 
activities of the University of Wisconsin, and gave to it standing and 
prestige among historical societies, wherever found. His official publi- 
cations are today the model for many societies. His personal activities 
ran far beyond those of his office. As editor of the Jesuit Relations and 
of the Early Western Travels he placed himself at the head of the 
scholars in western American history. His historical writings won for 
themselves a high place. He attached to himself by the ties of associa- 
tion and friendship the whole historical profession, and gave inspiration 
and encouragement to countless students of the present generation. His 
years of service were fittingly commemorated at a special meeting of the 
Wisconsin society on December 19, 1913, upon which occasion his long- 
time associate, Frederic Jackson Turner, delivered a memorial address. 
This address, accompanied by a complete bibliography of the writings 
of Dr. Thwaites, will shortly be issued and distributed by the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. Dr. Thwaites was elected last May a mem- 
ber of the board of editors of this Revrew, and the loss of his counsel and 
encouragement will always be keenly felt by those in whose hands the 
editorial work is placed. 


On March 19, there died at Madrid, Spain, Alphonse Bandelier, one of 
the most distinguished of American anthropologists. He was born in 
Berne, August 6, 1840, and came to America in his youth, where he soon 
became interested in the study of Indian life. In the pursuit of his life 
work, he lived for long periods among the Indians without seeing a white 
man; he was also an indefatigable investigator of archives, particularly 
those of colonial Spain, in both North and South America. In 1904 he 
was appointed a lecturer at Columbia University. His list of published 
works is such a long and noted one, that all students of America must 
indorse the encomium written by Mr. Bingham in the New York Nation 
(March 26, 1914): ‘‘It is doubtful whether his intimate personal know!- 
edge of the races of both North and South America . . . can ever 
be equalled. It certainly has never been surpassed by his predecessors 
or contemporaries.’ 


On March 13, there was formed, at St. Louis, the Cahokia Mound As- 
sociation, the purpose of which is to promote the preservation of the 
great group of mounds near East St. Louis. The plan proposed is to 
have at least seventy acres made into a federal park; and the association 
will use all its influence to promote the passage of the necessary legisla- 
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tion by Congress. Dr. H. M. Whelpley of St. Louis is president, and 
Dr. R. J. Terry of Washington University, St. Louis, is secretary-treas- 
urer. All those interested in the movement are requested to send their 
names to the latter. 


On March 2, 1913, Congress passed an act authorizing the departments 
of war and of the navy to collect, for purposes of future publication, the 
seattered records of the Revolutionary War. The work is being per- 
formed by Captain Hollis C. Clark, U. S. A. retired, and Mr. Charles W. 
Stewart, superintendent of the navy department library. An advisory 
commission to assist the departments has been appointed by the president 
of the American Historical Association. The personnel of this is Major 
John Bigelow, U. S. A. retired, Rear Admiral F. E. Chadwick, U.S. N. 
retired, Dr. Justin H. Smith, Dr. Frederie Bancroft, and Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson. 


The Virginia State Library has issued a List of Manuscripts Recently 
Deposited in the Virginia State Library by the State Auditor, prepared 
by Earl G. Swem. The manuscripts are mostly from the period of the 
Revolutionary War and later. Mr. Swen has prepared for this Review 
a detailed list of those of particular interest to students of western his- 
tory (see ante, 95). 


The Library of Congress has issued a pamphlet entitled Notes on the 
Care, Cataloguing, Calendaring, and Arranging of Manuscripts by J. C. 
Fitzpatrick, chief assistant, division of manuscripts (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1913. 45 p.), which is replete with valuable 
suggestions for archivists and custodians of manuscripts. 


A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death of 
Elizabeth, vol. 1, by Professor E. P. Cheyney, contains an important 
chapter on the attempts of Englishmen like Frobisher, Raleigh, and oth- 
ers to explore the Arctic and to colonize the North Atlantie coast in the 
period 1576-1587. The work is published by Longmans and will be 
completed in two volumes. 


The Yale University Press has issued The Colonising Activities of the 
English Puritans by Arthur P. Newton, with an introduction by Charles 
M. Andrews. The principal subject of the volume is the history of the 
eolony of Providence in the Carribean until its eapture by the Spaniards 
in 1641; but the author has also kept in view all the colonizing activities 
of the Puritans of the period and also the influence of the Providence 
Company in the contest with Charles I. 


Two volumes have been recently added to the Original Narrative of 
Early American History (Seribner’s Sons). The Narrative of the In- 
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dian Wars, 1675-1699, edited by Charles H. Lincoln, is composed of re- 
prints of rare contemporary works on the Indian wars of New England. 
The second volume is substantially a reproduction of Mr. Henry C. Mur- 
phy’s translation of the ‘‘Journal of Jasper Dankaerts,’’ as published 
by the Long Island Historical Society in 1867. The present edition is 
edited by Bartlett B. James and J. Franklin Jameson. Dankaerts was 
one of two members of the Labadist sect sent in 1679 to find a suitable 
place for the establishment of a community. The settlement was later 
made in Maryland. 


The Musson Book Company ef Toronto publishes a little brochure en- 
titled Scouts of Empire, the Story of the Discovery of the Great North 
West by Laurence J. Burpee. In this excellent example of the printer's 
art are contained six little essays, in popular form, upon various phases 
of western discovery from the time of Henry Hudson to the exploratory 
expedition of David Thompson. The volume is much superior to the 
usual popular aecount of similar purpose and seope, as it is the product 


of the pen of a master in the subject who knows how to write in a de- 
lightful vein. 


The firm of Bell and Cockburn of Toronto has issued in beautiful 
form a new edition of Mrs. Susanna Moodie’s Roughing it in the Bush, 
Or Forest Life in Canada. The original edition was dedicated to her 
sister, Agnes Strickland, author of the Lives of the Queens of England. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moodie came to Canada in 1832 and spent several years 
on the frontier. The volume contains a most realistic and vivid picture 
of pioneer life, written in a most interesting style. 


The flood of Lincolniana continues unabated. Among recent publi- 
cations of this class may be noted: Lincoln, the Man of the People by 
William H. Mace in Rand, MeNally, and Company’s Little Lives of Great 
Men (Chicago, 1912. xi, 191 p.) ; Lincoln and Slavery by Albert E. Pills- 
bury (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 97 p.), 
an extension of an address delivered at Howard University on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the emancipation proclamation; Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Christian by William J. Johnson (New York: Eaton and Mains, 
1913. 228 p.); Headlights of American History, no. 2—Lincoln by Rev. 
A. M. Bullock (Appleton, Wisconsin, 1913. 156 p.); The Democracy of 
Abraham Lincoln by Henry Cabot Lodge, an address before the students 
of Boston University School of Law, March 14, 1913 (683 Congress, 1 
Session, Senate documents 18. Washington, 1913. 18 p.); and Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Visit to Evanston in 1860 by J. Seymour Currey (Evans- 
ton, Illinois: City National Bank, 1914. 16 p.). Laird and Lee have 
issued a new edition of Robert D. Sheppard’s The Life of Abraham Lin- 
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coln in their Historic Americans series (Chicago, 1913. 179 p.) and 
there has appeared also a new and thoroughly revised edition of Francis 
Fisher Browne’s Every-Day Life of Lincoln (Chieago: Browne and 
Howell, 1913. xiii, 622 p.), which contains a hitherto unpublished por- 
trait of Lincoln from a charcoal study by J. N. Marble. 


Two recent histories of Civil War regiments have come to hand: The 
Nincteenth Illinois edited by J. Henry Haynie (Chieago, 1912. 396 p.) 
and History of the Eighty-Third Ohio Volunteer Infantry — The Grey- 
hound Regiment by T. B. Marshall (Cineinnati, 1912. 227 p.). The 


writer of the last made use of diaries kept by four members of the regi- 
ment. 


‘An Outline of the Development of Internal Commerce of the United 
States, 1789-1900’ is the title of a doctoral thesis by T. W. Van Metre 
to the University of Pennsylvania, published in pamphlet form at Balti- 
more by the author. It is, the author states, a brief abstract of a work 
to be published later. 


In Early Days on the Western Slope of Colorado and Campfire Chats 
with Otto Mears the Pathfinder from 1870 to 1883 inclusive (Denver: 
The Carson-Harper Company, 1913. 384 p.), Mr. Sidney Jocknick tells 
how he went to Colorado when the Kansas Pacific had penetrated only to 
Kit Carson, on the eastern slope of the state, and took up life in the Ute 
country. His recollections are fragmentary and generally unimportant, 
but they contain many names of early pioneers of the San Juan and 


Gunnison region and will have some value for the local historian of the 
state, 


tood books for boys are always acceptable and two stories of western 
adventure, which have just appeared, can be recommended. George B. 
Grinnell’s Beyond the Fronticr (Seribner’s Sons) is a collection of tales 
of fur trading, hunting, and exploration, based on well known narratives, 
and told in a manner that will interest the young mind. Edwin L. Sa- 
bin’s On the Plains with Custer (Lippincott) is a story of Custer’s west- 
ern career woven around the tale of a young boy’s adventures on the 
plains of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 


Announcement has just been made that the manuscript journal of 
Sergeant John Ordway’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark expedition to 
the Pacific has just been discovered among the Biddle papers and depos- 
ited in the archives of the American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia. This note book was used by Nicholas Biddle in preparing his 
edition of the journals of Lewis and Clark, but it was later completely 


lost and could not be found by Dr. Thwaites when he prepared his edi- 
tion of these journals. 
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At the April meeting of the board of regents of the University of 
Texas, Major George W. Littlefield, C. S. A., one of the regents, estab- 
lished a fund of twenty-five thousand dollars for the collection of ma 


terial for ‘‘the full and impartial study of the South and of its part in 


American history.’’ The fund is in vendor’s lien land notes, and for 


the next seven years yields six per cent interest. 


After twenty-five years 
the principal may be used, if necessary. 























PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Mississippt Walley Historical 
Association 


The Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association are published 
annually, under the editorial supervision of Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of lowa. They are printed by The Torch 
Press of Cedar Rapids, lowa, on deckle-edge Berkshire 
edges untrimmed, in 11-point Devinne type 
inches. 


text paper, cream tint, 
, page 614 x 9! inches, type page 4x 67% 


VOLUME I, 1907-1908, 147 pp. PRICE $1.50 


This volume contains among others the following titles: 
The Explorations of Verendrye and His Sons 
3y Warren Upham, Secretary, Minnesota Historical Society. 
The Mandans from the Archaeological and Historical Standpoint 
By Orin G. Libby, Professor of History, University of North Dakota. 
The British Board of Trade and the American Colonies 
By Oliver M. Dickerson, Professor of History, Western State Normal School 
Macomb, Illinois. 
Coéperation Among Historical Agencies of the Mississippi Valley 
3y Charles W. Mann, Lewis Institute, Chicago, IIlinois. 
The Study and Writing of History in the Mississippi Valley 
By Clarence W. Alvord, University of Illinois. 
The e lomatic Correspondence of Augustus Caesar Dodge 
suis Pelzer, State Historical Society of lowa. 


The ores Elements in the Early History of Milwaukee 
3y Laurence M. Larson, University of Illinois. 


VOLUME II, 1908-1909, 283 pp. PRICE $2.00 


The Proceedings for the year 1908-1909 contains 
papers: 

The North Carolina Cession of 1784 in its Federal Aspects 
By St. George L. Sioussat, Vanderbilt University. 

William Clark—The Indian Agent 
By Harlow Lindley, Earlham College, |ichmond, Indiana. 

The Story of Sergeant Charles Floyd 
By Frank H. Garver, Montana State Normal College, Dillon. 

The Conservation of the Natural Resources of the Mississippi Valley 
3y Ernest M. Pollard, Nehawka, Nebraska. 

ae Problems of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
By John R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


The Study of the Present as an Aid to the Interpretation of the Past 
Ey Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


among others the following 














The Marking of Historic Spots in Illinois 

By William A. Meese, Mol.ne, Illinois. 
Early Banking in Kentucky 

By Elmer C. Griffith, William Jewell College, Liberty, Missour.. 
Remarks on the Study of Aboriginal American History 

sy Wiliam Henry Holmes, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The Election of the First United States Senators from Iowa 

By Dan Elbert Clark, State Historical Society of Iowa. 
The Significance of the Attack on St. Louis, 1780 

sy James Alton James, Northwestern Univers ty. 
The Western Sanitary Commission 

3y Roland G. Usher, Professor of History, Washington University. 
Early Trade and Travel in the Lower Mississippi Valley 

3y William O. Scroggs, Louisiana State University. 

VOLUME III, 1909-1910, 452 pp. PRICE $2.50 

The Proceedings for the year 1909-1910 contains the papers and addresses delivered 

at the two meetings held in 1910 as follows: 
In Kiowa Camps 

By James Mooney, Bureau of American Ethnology..- 
The Kansas-Nebraska Boundary Line 

By George W. Martin, Secretary, Kansas State Historical Society. 
Some Side Lights on the Character of Sitting Bull 

By Doane Robinson, State Historical Society of South Dakota. 
Professional Ideals 

3y Orin G. Libby, University of North Dakota. 
The Pioneer and the Forest 

By Bohumil Shimek, University of lowa. 
The Evolution of Nebraska 

By Albert Watkins, Historian, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
The State Historical Museum 

3y Charles E. Brown, Wisconsin State Historical Museum. 
The Significance of the Mississippi Valley in American History 

By Frederick J. Turner, Harvard Univers.ty. 
The Duty of the State in Relation to Its History 

By John L. Webster, President, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
The Significance of the Louisiana-Texas Frontier 

By Isaac Joslin Cox, University of Cincinnati. 
The Bid of the West for the National Capital 

By Olynthus B. Clark, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
George Rogers Clark and Detroit in 1780-1781 

By James Alton James, Northwestern University. 
Effigy Mounds and Mosaics in the Valley of the Mississippi 

By Arlow B. Stout, University of Wisconsin. 
The Passing of the Delaware Nation 

By James Mooney, Bureay of American Ethnology. 


Indian Names in Historical Documents 
By John R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Past and Present Sticking Points in Taxation 
By Frank L. McVey, President, University of North Dakota. 


The Conservation of Natural Resources 
By W J McGee, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Report of the Conference on the Teaching of History and Government in 
Secondary Schools 


By James Alton James, Chairman. 




















VOLUME IV, 1910-1911, 316 pp. PRICE $2.50 


The Proceedings for the year 1910-1911 contains the following 
The American Intervention in West Florida 
Discussion 
By Frederic A. Ogg, Simmons College; 
Dunbar Rowland, Jackson, Mississippi. 
A Centennial of Western Steamboat Navigation 
By Archer B. Hulbert, Marietta, Ohio. 
Discussion 
ty Royal B. Way, Beloit, Wiscons'n; 
John Wilson Townsend, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Fight for Free Trade in Rupert’s Land 
By H. G. Gunn, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Early Forts on the Upper Mississippi 
By Dan Elbert Clark, State Historical Society, Iowa City, lowa. 
Myths of the American Indians as Material for Supplementary Reading in 
Our Secondary Schools 
By Orin G. Libby, University of North Dakota. 
Some Notes on the Fort Dearborn Massacre 
By Milo M. Qua fe, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ilinois. 
Some Materials for the Social History of the Mississippi Valley in the Nine- 
teenth Century 
By Solon J. Buck, University of Ilinois. 
The Mississippi Valley and Internal Improvements, 1825-1840 
3y Roval B. Way, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Were the Outagami of Iroquois Origin? 
By Newton H. Winchell, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Early Harbor History of Wisconsin 
By R. G. Plumb, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
The Washington We Forget 
By Archer B. Hulbert, Marietta, Oho. 
Lincoln and Douglas 2s Lawyers 
By Orrin N. Carter, Evanston, Ilinois. 
High School Texts and Equipment in History 
By L. A. Fulwider, Freeport, HMlinois. 
Discussion 
By Miss Josephine M. Cox, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
What Should a High School Course in Civil Government Comprise? 
By William O. Lynch, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Preparation for the High School Teacher of History 
By Norman M. Trenholme, Un versity of Missouri. 


VOLUME V, 1911-1912, 268 pp. PRICE $2.50 
In addition to an account of the fifth annual meeting, Volume V of the Proceed- 
ings contains the following papers: 
The Settlement of the John Randolph Slaves in Ohio 
By Henry Noble Sherwood, Bloomington, Indiana. 
The Quakers in the Old Northwest 
By Harlow Lindley, Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 
The Western Reserve in the Anti-Slavery Movement, 1840-1860 
By Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
The Mississippi Valley in the Movement for Fifty-four Forty or Fight 
By Daniel Wait Howe, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Freedom of Teaching in History 
By Herriott Clare Palmer, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 
Teaching History by Type Studies 
By Charles A. McMurry, Superintendent of Schools, DeKalb, Ilinots 
De Soto’s Line of March from the Viewpoint of an Ethnologist 
By John R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology. 














The pueten and Organization of Political Parties in Iowa, 1852-1860 
By Louis Pelzer, lowa State University. 
Attitude of the Western Whigs Toward the Convention System 
By Charles Manifred Thompson, University of I1lnois. 
Factors Influencing the Development of American Education Before the Rev- 
ution 
$y Marcus W. Jernegan, University of Chicago. 
The Truth About the Battle of Lake Erie 
By Paul Leland Haworth, West Newton, Indiana. 
The Art of Presentation in History Teaching 
By Joseph R. H. Moore, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
A Proposal for the Federation of History Teachers’ Rgsediatons 
By Carl E. Pray, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


VOLUME VI, 1912-1913, 435 pp. Price $2.50 
The New England Element in Illinois Politics Before 1833 
By Solon J. Buck, University of Illinois. 
New England -_ the Western Reserve 
By Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
The Mayflower Compact and Its Descendants 
By Lois Kimball Mathews, University of Wisconsin. 
Economic Factors in the Acquisition of Louisiana 
$y Louis Pelzer, Iowa State University. 
Lost Landmarks 
By Henry W. Yates, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The Economic Basis of the Greenback Movement in Iowa and Wisconsin 
By Clyde O. Ruggles, State Normal School, Winona, Minnescta. 
Asa Whitney: Father of Pacific Railroads 
By Nelson H. Loomis, Omaha, Nebraska. 
A Forgotten Phase of the New England Opposition to the War of 1812 
By Frank Maloy Anderson, University of Minnesota. 
Address of Welcome 
By John Lee Webster, Omaha, Nebraska. 
At the Meeting of the Trails: The Romance of a Parish Register 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites, State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
The New Madrid and Other Earthquakes in Missouri 
By Francis A. Sampson, State Historical Society of Missour’. 
Significant Events During the Last Year of the Revolution in the West 
By James Alton James, Northwestern University. 
Nativism in the Lower Mississippi Valley 
By Arthur C. Cole, University of Tllinois. 
The Indian Policy of the Colony of British Columbia in Comparison with that 
of the Adjacent American Territories 
By William J. Trimble, Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota. 
The Black Code in Missouri 
By Eugene M. Violette, State Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri. 
The Aboriginal Geography of the Nebraska Country 
By Melvin R. Gilmore, Curator, Nebraska State Historical Museum. 
A Course in Current History 
By Eldo L. Hendricks, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
A Course in History for the Elementary Schools 
By Mattie Allen, High School, Linceln, Nebraska. 
The Present Day English Social Revolution 
By Howard W. Caldwell, University of Nebraska. 
An Inspector’s Observation of High School History Teaching 
By Forest C. Ensign, Iowa State University. 
Discussion ; 
Benjamin S. Asquith, High School, Council Bluffs, lowa. ; 
Paul Cuffe and His Contribution to the American Colonization Society 
By Henry Noble Sherwood, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Address CLARENCE S. PAINE, Secretary-Treasurer, Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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